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The National Conference 
on Social Welfare 


Tae NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE, a volun- 
tary association of individual and organizational members, has 
since 1874 provided a national forum for social welfare. 

The annual forums furnish a two-way channel of communica- 
tion between paid and volunteer workers, between social work 
and allied fields, and between the functional services and the 
profession. 

In addition to the annual forums, the National Conference 
serves as a clearinghouse of basic educational materials for use on 
local, state, national, and international levels. 

The Conference has a comprehensive publications program, 
and provides services to the state and international conferences on 
social welfare. 


Foreword 


As THEIR CHARGE for the 87th Annual Forum, leaders 
and participants in the National Conference on Social Welfare at 
Atlantic City were told to explore some of the challenges that so- 
ciety faces in this beginning year of the sixties. Any review of the 
papers in this volume, selected as outstanding among Conference 
addresses, will argue how fruitfully they explored. 

Each of the papers, whether its subject pertains to the inter- 
national, local, or family scene, gives distinctive expression to the 
Forum theme, “Social Welfare Responds to a New Era.” As the 
official record of the 1960 Conference, they contribute signally 
to the comprehensive storehouse of historical data that the annual 
Official Forum Proceedings have come, over the years, to repre- 
sent. 

Fittingly, as 1960 is both World Refugee Year and World 
Mental Health Year, several of the Conference addresses cov- 
ered these fields. This year, in addition to four companion volumes 
on administration, group work, casework, and community or- 
ganization, a volume of selected papers on mental health is also 
being published. This was made possible by a special grant of the 
National Institute for Mental Health. 

The sixteen addresses in the present volume, chosen with no 
little difficulty from the more than 150 stimulating papers sub- 
mitted, cover in broad gauge the problems, needs, and opportuni- 
ties for health and welfare service in the decade ahead. Taken in 
total they may serve, indeed, as a basic blueprint for the work 
of our profession in the sixties. 

We feel that most of the more than 4,700 people who attended 
the Atlantic City Forum shared with the Editorial Committee 
this satisfying impression. The Committee was particularly im- 
pressed by the calculated balance of the entire Conference pro- 
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gram, a quality its members strove to maintain in their selection 
of papers for these Proceedings. 

Cooperating in this effort were Corinne H. Wolfe and Herbert 
Millman, of the Committee, effectively assisted by the staff services 
of Joe R. Hoffer, Mrs. Eula B. Wyatt, and our volunteer assistant, 
Mary Hoffer. The Committee also wishes to record its apprecia- 
tion to other members of the Conference staff and to Mrs. Dorothy 
M. Swart, of Columbia University Press, talented editor of this 
volume. 

C. RAYMOND CHASE 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 


August, 1960 


National Conference on 
Social Welfare Awards 


‘Le NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE AWARDS 
for outstanding contributions in social welfare were presented by 
Charles I. Schottland, President of the Conference, at the General 
Session on Monday evening, June 6, 1960, in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The recipients were selected by the Executive Committee 
on the basis of nominations received from Conference members, 
the Associate Groups, and State Conferences of Social Work. 

The three recipients and their citations were as follows: 


For her tireless spokesmanship for a better life for families 
and for her real contribution toward the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. She carries on the tradition of Jane Addams, Lillian 
Wald, and Mary Simkovitch. In her services as settlement execu- 
tive, President of the National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, adviser on state and national committees, 
representative in international councils, she has been the eloquent 
spokesman for better living conditions for families. The intimate 
knowledge and human understanding which she shares as a neigh- 
bor have been translated by her creative intelligence into far- 
reaching social programs. 

While her contribution has been primarily in New York City, 
it has had much wider influence, particularly in the areas of 
housing and juvenile delinquency. In the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority, she was the prime mover for recognition of the 
importance of social services. She has made an important con- 
tribution toward the prevention of juvenile delinquency in the 
establishment of the Mobilization for Youth Project, which has 
received a sizable grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

During the year of the 100th anniversary of the birth of Jane 
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Addams, the National Conference is particularly pleased to rec- 
ognize Helen Hall’s contribution to the broad field of social wel- 
fare—HELEN HALL, of New York City. 


For his dynamic leadership in providing economic security for 
employees of health and welfare agencies. In 1945 he played the 
leading role in establishing the National Health and Welfare 
Retirement Association as a means of providing a sound retire- 
ment program for employees in the field of health and social 
welfare. Not only did he help to initiate the original discussion 
leading to formation of the Association, but also he has been a 
member of the Board of Trustees and the Executive Committee 
of the Association since its beginning, and the President since 
September, 1951. 

This effort, which has been for the benefit of the servers rather 
than the served in health and welfare, has done much to aid in 
recruitment of workers. Before the Association was established, 
there was no retirement provision for the great majority of em- 
ployees. Even the small percentage that were covered by a plan 
could not enjoy the benefits of transferability of their coverage; 
it was hopeless for smaller agencies and, indeed, small communi- 
ties, to try to develop systems for themselves. At the present time, 
32,000 employees in more than 2,500 member agencies are partici- 
pating in the plan, and all fifty states are covered. Annual pay- 
ments into the fund exceed $10 million; benefit payments amount 
to more than $2 million and are on the increase. 

In 1958 important changes were completed, increasing the 
plan’s flexibility for an agency requiring a special retirement pro- 
gram designed for its own particular needs. These changes, com- 
ing as they do toward the close of Mr. Blanchard’s presidency of 
the Association, emphasize the importance of the contribution he 
has made to the security of workers in the field of health and 
welfare. At the time of his own retirement, the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare recognizes this contribution with warm 
appreciation—RALPH H. BLANCHARD, of New York City. 


For her energetic and progressive leadership in developing the 
effectiveness of the American Public Welfare Association and in- 
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creasing its impact on the whole field of social welfare. As the 
Director of, and spokesman for, the Association, she has had an 
influence in improving public programs, particularly for people 
of low income. The role she has played has been coordinated with 
efforts of other groups and individuals and has resulted in the 
adoption of measures that have strengthened public welfare. 

But legislation once adopted has only served as an initial step. 
With imagination and foresight she has inaugurated projects to 
reinforce these gains by improving the administration of public 
welfare programs. During 1958-59, under her direction, six na- 
tional institutes were held directed toward making improvement 
of day-to-day operations a reality. To spread their effectiveness, a 
report was published on each institute and widely distributed to 
the whole field. Her clear-sighted purposefulness, together with 
her belief in the need for programs to provide for the care of older 
persons, led to the establishment in 1959 of a national Project 
on the Aging with the objective of stimulating the establishment 
and extension of more effective services to the aging through 
public welfare departments. 

Her determination, devotion, tenacity, and persuasive ability, 
as demonstrated in the above-mentioned projects and other activi- 
ties, have served to strengthen and improve public welfare pro- 
grams, and thus benefit the people they serve, throughout the na- 
tion. The field of social welfare acknowledges her leadership with 
admiration and appreciation—LouLa Dunn, of Chicago. 
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Our Small World 


by CHESTER BOWLES 


W: ARE LIVING IN perhaps the most decisive period in 
all human history. I have a strong’ feeling that the decisions we 
make in the next year or two or three will influence not only our 
lives, but the lives of people of many generations to come. 

It has always been fashionable, particularly in election years, to 
tell the American people that they have reached a crossroads. 
Often this has been true, but it never was so true as it is now. 
The 1960s must see a new evidence of confidence, of boldness, of 
creativeness, in American affairs that will carry us through the 
enormous questions with which we are dealing to successful an- 
swers. 

We feel a little awed and frustrated when we total up the sum 
of all these formidable questions. There are so many of them. 
Any one of the revolutions going on in the world today would 
challenge the very best in any previous generation of Americans. 

For instance, there is the “revolution of rising expectations,” 
so called, in Asia and Africa and Latin America, where hundreds 
of millions of people are suddenly coming alive and asking for, 
and working for, a future that their fathers and grandfathers 
would not have seen as possible. 

The great new technological developments that can bring 
more food, a better diet, better jobs, a better life, medical care, 
more opportunities, literacy, to people in the most remote villages 
on earth—these constitute a magnificent revolution of which we 
should all be proud to be contemporaries. But it is a powerful 
affair, and we cannot always be quite sure where it is going. 

People are waking up; they are demanding perhaps more than 
any world could ever provide in any given period of time. Having 
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been held back for so many generations, often by artificial re- 
straints, they now demand that their “future” should be, not next 
year, not the year after, but now. We know, with their lack of 
capital investment, their lack of technical knowledge, that prob- 
ably their hopes and aspirations will be greater than their capacity, 
even with our help, to do the things they would like to do. And 
this fact will tend to open up, at least temporarily, even wider 
gaps between the world’s rich and the world’s poor. This is a dan- 
gerous situation. It is an explosive one politically in all parts of 
the world. 

Behind this revolution is the revolution that has already oc- 
curred in Communist China but which has become so dissociated 
from current developments in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Here too, people are reaching out for the future, but under a to- 
talitarian government that uses the most brutal totalitarian tactics 
to grind the savings out of the people, to grind out of them greater 
and greater effort in the building of dams, and roads, and schools 
in the creation of a volume society. 

China is all the more dangerous, it seems to me, not only be- 
cause of her government, but also because she lacks so many of 
the essentials, such as land, such as oil—essentials that may in the 
future tempt some Chinese government to spill over into south- 
east Asia. And that move could set off a world conflict. 

As though this were not enough, we have behind it the great 
revolution that has occurred in Russia. In two generations the 
Russians have ceased to be the most backward people of Europe 
and have become the second most powerful nation of the world, 
capable of challenging us in industry and armament and in many 
other fields as well. 

Now, back of everything lies the technological revolution in 
weapons. The human race has always found it difficult to live in 
peace. We have been clobbering each other with weapons of one 
kind or another since the beginning of time. But here we are 
suddenly all armed to the teeth with the horrible weapons of nu- 
clear destruction. 

War can start perhaps almost as easily as it ever has—but now 
wars will have a finality that is not pleasant to contemplate. 
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These revolutions feed one upon another, and we are con- 
fronted with all of them. Obviously, the dangers are far-reaching. 
Nevertheless, I feel there is much we can look forward to. It would 
be a serious mistake for us to think even for one frustrated mo- 
ment that it is beyond the powers of ordinary human beings to 
cope with the situation. 

We have much to encourage us, much to make possible the bet- 
ter kind of world we would all like to build. 

First of all, we are in the midst of a technological explosion in 
industry and in farming which I doubt we even begin to under- 
stand. Indeed, if we do understand it, we become rather frightened 
of it and are tempted to pull back. 

How strange it would seem to people of other generations that 
America should be afraid of too much food. How difficult it would 
be for foreign governments to understand why we can call our ca- 
pacity to grow surplus food a kind of disaster. 

And yet we have a government that shakes its finger at all the 
cows of America and says: “If you please, ladies, just give a little 
less milk and we'll be very appreciative,” and, “If only you farmers 
will not come up with quite so many bushels of grain from those 
wheat fields out in Kansas, everything will be a lot more comfort- 
able for all of us.” 

This, of course, is one of the problems that we must turn to 
the advantage which it really is. 

For the first time in history here is a people with the capacity 
really, thoroughly, and adequately to feed not only themselves but 
much of the world. This calls for new kinds of thinking, for new, 
creative vehicles of operation and administration. I do not pre- 
tend to know the answers. I doubt that any of us do. We do 
know, however, that it is wrong, terribly wrong, to feel that in any 
great agricultural achievement we have a problem rather than a 
promise. r 

I sometimes think back to 1932 when there were 15 million 
people out of work, many of them hungry. In their search for jobs 
they tramped up and down the streets of American cities past food 
stores full of spoiling food, and the most learned economists from 
Harvard and Yale and elsewhere told us that these hungry people 
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unhappily were prevented from eating the spoiling food by what 
was called the “iron law of economics.” They all nodded their 
heads very learnedly and agreed that this was a very sad state of 
affairs—the iron laws of economics would not allow the proper 
distribution of food. 

These were some of the same economic brains that told us at 
that time that Hitler could not start a war, much less fight a war 
to any great extent, because he had no gold. The British had the 
gold, the French had the gold, and therefore we could go to bed 
and sleep soundly. 

These were the economic concepts of the twenties. They were 
totally inadequate to the 1930s, and just so, I believe we will find 
that the economics of the 1950s are totally inadequate to the years 
that lie ahead. 

This is true in agriculture. It is true also in automation; for 
with automation comes a new capacity to build a society with good 
living standards for everyone, to share our power of growth with 
the world, and to establish more and more leisure—better spent 
leisure—for human beings in the process. 

This is all within our reach now and we do not know how to 
grasp it. We do not know what to do with it, but we are going to 
find out because we simply must find out. 

All across America, unless I seriously miss my guess, there is a 
reexamination going on. People are beginning to ask hard ques- 
tions. They are beginning to dig deeply to find out what is wrong 
with our relations with the world and also what is wrong with our 
relations with one another. 

There is more creative thinking today in America, in my opin- 
ion, than there has been in a long, long time, and this is bound to 
provide a more dynamic and better period in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

We have passed through, in our dealings with the world, two 
different phases since the Korean War. It is extremely important 
that we understand these phases, for they have great implications 
in our treatment of the years that lie ahead. 

The first stage was our reaction to the Korean War. We had 
known that the Russians had a powerful military capacity but we 
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had always assumed that neither they nor their satellites would 
expand aggressively through arms. Then suddenly it occurred 
in Korea, and we found ourselves face to face with the hard fact 
that Soviet military aggression, whether through its own forces or 
through its satellites, was an established potential anywhere in the 
world. 

We reacted naturally. We reacted with fear. We went to work 
promptly to redress the military balance, to build up our military 
power, to develop all possible alliances. We put our major effort, 
our major attention, on military things. 

It is important also to remember that in this period since we 
accepted military power as perhaps an inevitability of a nuclear 
contest on the military battlefield, it was equally inevitable that 
the human individual did not feel very important. 

After all, what did he know about military power? All he could 
do was pay his taxes, do it cheerfully, and hope that the admirals 
and generals knew their business. 

After Stalin’s death came a change—the second stage. We began 
to see this whole question of the world contest also in economic 
terms. We began to see that there was an economic dimension to 
this great struggle—and a highly important one. 

Suddenly the newspapers were crowded with stories of the many 
graduates of Soviet engineering institutions, the development of 
the Soviet steel industry, the soaring production levels in the 
Soviet Union. 

And when Mr. Khrushchev said he intended to bury us eco- 
nomically rather than militarily, his threat put the final touches 
on our view that this was really after all, not only a military prob- 
lem, but also an economic one. This, of course, was an advance 
because it is an economic problem. 

Now, it seems to me, we are moving into a third stage. This is 
very important because, for the first time, we are coming to grips 
with the real issues in today’s world. 

We are beginning to see that the future may not necessarily 
belong to the people or the nation that can produce the most rock- 
ets or the most bathtubs, but that the struggle is basically a con- 
test between two different views of human society—one dedicated 
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to the rights of the individual man and the other to the assump- 
tion that man was born to serve the State. 

This is a far-reaching finding that is beginning to be understood 
right across America. And as this enormously important, enor- 
mously exciting development has occurred, it has created a new 
understanding of world affairs in which every individual has his 
role to play. 

Everyone of us has a task. This concerns the well-being, capac- 
ity, dedication, understanding, decency, honesty, of the human in- 
dividual in America and everywhere else. And this is the language 
and this is the kind of contest which social workers above all oth- 
ers understand. 

My generation and yours has not done wholly badly in these 
last years. After all, no generation was ever more poorly prepared 
for the world with which it was forced to cope than was my gen- 
eration. It was graduated in the years after the First World War 
into the turbulence of the roaring 1920s when everybody assumed 
that money grew on trees—at least for some people. 

Our education did not bring us into touch with the real world 
outside. We hardly understood the implications of Europe. Our 
fathers had turned their backs on the philosophy of Woodrow 
Wilson. They told us that isolationism is basically good. 

Yet we broke loose from all that. In the 1930s we concocted and 
created wholly new institutions with new attitudes and new ideas 
that were intended to bring America much more closely together 
and that allowed us to use some of these great forces and some of 
this great capacity of ours. 

We understood the implications of the Second World War and 
we went to work to win that war in a remarkably brief period of 
time. 

After the war was over, we understood and rallied to the chal- 
lenge of Europe, which was an extraordinary thing, really. Here 
we were with the war just over, our own boys just out of uniform, 
when suddenly people began to tell us that Europe needed our 
money, our strength, our military power, all over again. 

It would have been easy, particularly with the divided govern- 
ment that we had in those days, simply to turn our backs on the 
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whole affair and say: “Well, we've paid our taxes, we’ve made our 
efforts—now you Europeans take care of yourselves.” 

The point is that we did not do that. We went to work again, 
imaginatively and creatively, to deal with the problem of Europe, 
through the Marshall Plan, the Truman Doctrine, NATO, and 
then through that final testing of our will that occurred over Ber- 
lin. 

So I think we have done a good many things well. The fact that 
the record may not look better than it does it due, I believe, to 
the enormity of the problems; for no generation has ever faced 
anything like this. 

I think also that we have made some very deep mistakes. I am 
not sure that perhaps the greatest of all these mistakes and per- 
haps the most dangerous in the long run is the fact that we have 
drifted very far from the principles in which we always profess to 
believe. 

There is a new cynicism in America that has grown up in recent 
years. We have come almost to glorify the manipulator and the 
slick operator. We seem to feel it necessary to give the most in- 
decent reasons for doing the most decent things. Even when we 
have done the right things—for we have more often done the right 
things than not—we have racked our brains to think of bad rea- 
sons for doing what we did. Obviously, above everything else in 
the world, we have not wanted to appear to be suckers. 

For example, when we embark on a foreign aid program for 
what I believe to be basically good reasons, wise reasons, humani- 
tarian reasons, reasons within the whole tradition of our religion 
and our democracy, we rush to tell people something quite dif- 
ferent. We say that this is a smart program because it will enable 
us to buy delegates’ support at the United Nations. It will enable us 
to keep the people from going Communist if we just fill their stom- 
achs with rice. We say that uneasy people will not challenge these 
governments or the feudalism in which many of them live, if we 
will just give them some food. 

We tell ourselves even in the first sentences of our national 
Mutual Security bill that we will only continue this effort as long 
as there is a Communist menace. This, of course, makes the Com- 
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munists worth their weight in gold anywhere in the world. If you 
have Communists in your country you are fortunate indeed, be- 
cause then you can come to Washington and you can get assistance. 
I was in Tunisia in the fall of 1959. I talked to many officials there 
just before their elections. I said, ‘““How are the elections coming 
out?” They said, “We're going to win easily. The President will 
win a magnificent victory.” I said, “How many Communist votes 
will there be?” and they sighed and replied, “No more than six 
or seven hundred.” And I said, “Why are you so unhappy?” And 
they answered, “If only we had sixty or seventy thousand, we 
would be on the map so far as the United States of America is 
concerned. But here we are, with such a meager supply of Com- 
munists—well you can’t expect them to pay any attention to us.” 

We did the right thing in Chile, after the earthquakes. We 
rushed enormous quantities of medicine and food there. It 
was a decent, natural, typically American act of generosity and 
decency. And what did we do? We went all over Capitol Hill and 
all over Washington and explained to the newspapers, explained 
to the politicians, explained to each other, that this was really 
smart public relations—this was good propaganda to use against 
the Russians. 

We talk about our surplus wheat and we let it set in storage for 
a long time. Nobody knows quite how to get it out. We are spend- 
ing something like a billion dollars a year just storing the stuff, 
which is more than all the military and economic aid we give to 
both Africa and Asia. 

Then somebody discovers it would be a good business deal to 
send the wheat abroad. After all, it costs only forty cents to send a 
bushel of grain to India. It would cost twenty cents to store it in 
this country. QED: after two years we would start to make money. 
Therefore, by all means, let us send the wheat to India. 

That is not the reason we sent the wheat there. Why do we have 
to tell ourselves this? Why do we have to go before Congressional 
committees and explain the decent actions we all want to take, on 
this false basis? 

And here we are struggling with our civil rights questions. A 
hundred and eighty years ago Thomas Jefferson said, “All men 
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are created equal.” And for 180 years we have struggled to give 
the Negro first-class citizenship, and now he is getting an enormous 
lift. Why? Because we are more morally dedicated? No—we have 
just discovered Africa. We have just discovered that two thirds of 
all the people in the world are colored, that they are breathing 
down our necks, so we had better get busy and do what we all 
knew to be the right thing. But now we are going to do it out of 
fear and not from belief in our convictions. 

When we go to work to patch our educational system and give 
people the scholarships they should have and strengthen our edu- 
cational system, how do we do it? We call it the Defense Education 
Act and we surround it with, for security’s sake, all kinds of loyalty 
oaths and everything else that will protect our children. 

All this applies not only in world affairs, it applies right here at 
home. Here is a wealthy man, a fine man, a generous, decent man. 
Why does he have to say when he gives generously to the com- 
munity chest that “it’s really good business”? And, “after all, it’s 
not costing me very much because the tax system now makes it 
really amount almost to nothing.” Why does he have to apologize 
for doing things that are good and proper and forthright and 
decent? This just does not make any sense. 

Why is it that we give indecent reasons for doing decent things? 
Something is deep and twisted, obviously, in our personalities and 
our attitudes and our approach to a new world which is in the 
midst of great change. 

Obviously, this world is in change. It is going to be difficult to 
deal with, but I feel strongly it offers us enormous possibilities to 
apply our lives, our individual capacities, to a degree no American 
people have ever done in history. 

This is saying a great deal, for those of us who believe that life 
on this earth is more than a chemical accident must now rally in 
these coming years, spell out what dur beliefs and convictions are 
all about, and then put all of them to use. We can no longer afford 
to sit back and pretend that we are not what we are—sit back, 
offering these foolish, silly, indecent reasons for doing the things 
that basically must be done. 

This calls, of course, for nothing less than a kind of rebirth of 
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purpose and rededication to the truths which in our Declaration 
of Independence we told ourselves and the world were self-evident. 
I do not think this is impossible. On the contrary, I think it is 
within our reach. I think we are waking up. I think the young 
people are waking up. They are waking up in the South. They are 
waking up in the North. They are waking up straight across 
America. 

I have two children just being graduated from their universities. 
I have come to know their friends, their associates—both boys and 
girls—by the hundreds during these last years. These boys and 
girls are going to accomplish great things. There is a certain cyni- 
cism there. There is a certain “let’s wait and see.” There is a cer- 
tain feeling of embarrassment at doing the right things for the 
right reasons. But there is also a great feeling of doing the good 
things. It is a powerful force that is spreading straight across our 
campuses. 

It is not being directed by government or even encouraged by 
government, nor is it encouraged, indeed, by many adults, but it is 
there and it is good and it is urgently and wonderfully important. 
I have a young son who is going to Nigeria to teach in a high 
school for two years before he finishes his graduate work. He tells 
me he could recruit fifty to a hundred boys out of his class at Yale 
who would be eager to do the same thing. 

I have a daughter in India now working for the World Health 
Organization. She says that all the girls she knows want to move 
out to this new frontier to try to do something constructive and 
proper to make this a better and more decent kind of world in 
which to live. 

In a sense, we have lost ground—seriously lost ground—through 
the accident and the catastrophe of two wars within the lifetime 
of some of us. Go back to 1912. Democracy then was really on 
the march, as indeed, I hope and believe it is today. In those days 
the promise of a new future was held out by two men and would 
soon be promised by a third. 

Sun Yat Sen in China was trying to push aside the old China 
and build a new one based on the brotherhood and dignity of the 
human individual. In 1912 in South Africa Gandhi was polishing 
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the techniques which later were to set India and much of the world 
free. And it was in South Africa that they learned the techniques 
of passive resistance and civil disobedience which are now being 
tested again in our own South. A few years later came Wilson, 
laying down his great, exciting premises about the future of man 
and the destiny of the American people. 

These three men were, in a sense, dominating heroes, and the 
people picked up their concepts and their convictions that they 
could put poverty aside and disease and illiteracy and could move 
on to become individuals in their own right. 

Then came two wars and the great depression, and all this great 
advance which was bubbling and churning began to slow down. 

Now there is a new evolution. As I suggested, it is developing 
throughout the whole world in various forms. It is reaching out 
for something different, something better, and something freer. 
This is a revolution which we should understand, which, indeed, 
we must eventually do our best to lead, to encourage in its positive 
aspects, in order to discourage and avert the destructive ones. Now, 
what specifically can we do? 

The first thing we should do is to stop becoming hypnotized by 
Nikita Khrushchev and the Kremlin. It would be a fine thing if we 
thought a little less about Mr. Khrushchev and the Soviet Union 
and more about ourselves for a while and what we can do. It is 
unlikely that we can directly influence Mr. Khrushchev or the 
Kremlin or the Soviet Union. We can certainly not affect Com- 
munist China in any direct way. We are thankful that Mr. 
Khrushchev did not impose his own “solution” on Berlin. That 
would have been disastrous. We may hope that he will discourage 
his Chinese friends from embarking on a reckless program around 
the Formosa Straits, because that too could lead to trouble. 

But beyond hoping that a sense of moderation will prevail in 
Russia, and may to a degree spread eventually to China, there is 
not much that we can directly do. There is a great deal, however, 
that we can do about ourselves and our relations with the world. 
And this is the important thing. 

We have to reexamine our own society in the context of today’s 
world. We have to reexamine our relations with our European 
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allies and with the non-Communist people of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

One of the first things we have to do is deal with our own society 
here at home. The needs are obvious. There is much to be done, 
and there is nothing that we should be frightened of. 

Simply, we have to get our values in order. We tell ourselves 
that we cannot afford a decent school system. We cannot afford a 
proper medical system. We cannot afford to see that all of our 
people are properly and adequately fed. Yet we are spending in 
1960 from $16 to $18 billion on whisky and tobacco and from $2 
to $3 billion more on cosmetics. We are spending no more on pub- 
lic education than we are spending on whisky, cigarettes, and 
cosmetics combined. What do we mean, we cannot afford educa- 
tion? We call ourselves at one minute the richest country in the 
world and the next minute we say we cannot afford to provide the 
things to which all Americans are entitled. 

This must change. We have to release the full power and force 
of this great economy of ours to produce at a faster rate, not to 
grow at a rate of 2.0 or 3.0 percent annually but at a rate of some- 
thing like 4.0 to 5.0 to 5.5 percent annually. 

When we do this we will have the tax revenues to do the things 
we must do, and if we close some of the tax loopholes and reduce 
the outrageous interest rates which are costing our Federal Govern- 
ment and the state and local governments such fantastic sums of 
money, we should have more revenue with which to do what we 
must do. 

But if by any chance we still should not have enough revenue to 
do what we should do, we had better get some more revenue; for 
these problems are high on the priority list of any people as civi- 
lized as the American people, as dedicated as we are to the rights 
of man. 

We have to turn this food-surplus thinking and this fear of 
automation into pride in the capacity of our people to meet our 
obligations. 

We have to look at the whole question of civil rights from a new 
perspective, a much bolder perspective. Some of my friends say, 
“After all, you can’t do these things overnight. You must accept a 
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gradual approach.” I only suggest it was ninety years following the 
Declaration of Independence, in which we said that all men are 
created equal, that we freed the slaves—and that was at the cost 
of a civil war. 

Then another ninety years followed before we said that boys and 
girls whatever their race, creed, or color were entitled to sit in the 
same public schools together. I would say we have had our fill of 
gradualism. Certainly there has been nothing precipitant about 
our action in this particular field. 

I do not suggest that because we have been so slow we can now 
accomplish our goal tomorrow or next week. I do feel very 
strongly, however, that what we must have is a national movement 
that will make possible the enormous advances that must come. 

How is this national movement going to be secured? Can it be 
secured solely by lawyers and judges? Of course not. Civil rights 
present a challenge to our religious faith, to our moral faith, to 
our communities, to our families, to all of us. This is a crusade to 
bring the dignity of man into its proper focus in American life. 

I think one of the worst errors to be made in many years was 
perpetrated when we conveniently stated that the question of civil 
rights is primarily a legal matter, for the courts alone. 

The courts have done magnificently. They have done wonders. 
They cannot do the whole task. This is true in every community 
North, East, West, and South—and I emphasize the latter. This 
is a national problem. We must deal with it as a national problem. 
It is a moral problem as well as a legal problem. We must deal 
with it as a moral problem. This is going to require leadership 
from the topmost post in the United States of America. 

We must also review our attitudes and relations economically, 
politically, and otherwise with the world’s people. 

One of the first things we should do, clearly, is to review our 
Mutual Security Act. Certainly we Mave to offer the American peo- 
ple the real reasons why we want to do what we must do. Not out 
of fear, not because we have been frightened by the Communists, 
not because we think that just the upward movement of produc- 
tion indices provides the sole answer to the world’s future, but 
because we want to align ourselves, to associate ourselves in a mean- 
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ingful partnership with people all over the world who are prepared 
to work with us on a rational, reasonable basis. 

Is our objective gratitude? Of course not. Our objective is to 
give people the right to make free choices, to decide in their own 
right and within their own culture, with their own framework, 
their own history, what kind of a country they want to live in and 
to shape that country and to build it, to make it become a dynamic 
and exciting and positive thing. 

Production is enormously important. We have to have more 
production everywhere, not just in America, but in Africa, in 
Latin America, in Asia—straight across the world. 

But to think that we can solve these problems purely by more 
production is naive and unsophisticated and not worthy of us. 
What must go with increased production is a sense of personal be- 
longing, a sense of personal participation, and a growing sense of 
justice. Unless these human attributes are there too, all the eco- 
nomic growth in the world will not give us the world that we seek, 
and will more likely than not widen the gap between the rich and 
the poor in any country. And when that gap widens more rapidly 
political disorder is more likely to occur. 

Indeed, I could argue that a rapidly increasing production un- 
justly shared, with no sense of belonging and no sense of participa- 
tion, will lead to bigger political explosions. We have to make sure 
as far as we can that our aid goes to people in these human terms, 
to help create the sense of feeling that “I’m building my village. 
. . . I’m helping to build a road that the WHO truck is going 
to come in on. I’m helping personally to put together a school for 
the boys and girls in my village—their first chance at education in 
the history of this nation of mine.” 

The growing realization that the village money lenders are 
going out of business, that money is available to buy fertilizer, to 
buy new tools, that there is justice in land ownership, that the 
feeling of a people—as individuals, each with his own opportunity, 
each with his own responsibility—is beginning to grow and spread 
throughout the world. 

I do not feel that this possibility is too remote, for this is what 
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people everywhere want. They do not want to be pushed around 
by totalitarian governments. They do not want to be pushed 
around by any government. They do want to live decently and 
rationally within a familiar culture, with their own ways, with the 
free choices that Americans have had through the accident of 
geography and history and to which the whole world is also en- 
titled. 

This suggests that foreign affairs entail more than clever sub- 
version, or diplomatic maneuver, or just dishing out money, but 
comes down to learning what other people think, what other peo- 
ple want, what other people believe, and learning to respect these 
ideas and respect these conflicts. 

I suggest that if the people of Latin America could choose be- 
tween substantial sums of money from the American people and 
substantial respect for them and their cultures they would pick 
the latter. This does not mean that they do not need the money 
desperately, but rather that they prefer respect. They do not want 
to be talked down to. They do not want arrogant rich America to 
tell them that the American way of life is superior to cultures that 
may be a thousand years old and are to them the most important 
thing in the world. 

All this is going to call for new thinking, new sensitivity, new 
attitudes, and a whole new focus on the future, each other, our- 
selves, and the way we live. 

Is this impossible? It can well be. It also can well be that we, in 
these coming years, will do all that is required of us. It can well 
be that we are on the verge of one of these great dedicated, creative 
revolutions in American history that has given our society such 
dynamism over the many years. 

It can be that we will meet the test and still lose the world be- 
cause so much depends on other people. So much depends on what 
happens in the Kremlin. So much depends on what happens within 
China. 

True, we can do very little to influence directly what is going on 
there. We can do enormous things about ourselves, our allies, 
about our relationships with Europe, with Africa, with Latin 
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America, with Asia, with all this world, and with the non-Com- 
munist world to which Communism is a foreign and not very well 
liked ideology. 

As we do something about this outside world that contains us 
as a primary focus for our own efforts, as we begin to do this, we 
will find ourselves capable of bringing great pressure to bear on 
attitudes within the Soviet Union and great pressure also to bear 
eventually on what may be thought and considered even within 
China itself. 

This is the challenge. It is an enormous one. I do not minimize 
it for an instant. 

I am optimistic about what may happen in America. As to what 
will happen in the world outside, I do not know and no one 
knows. The signs are not by any means encouraging. Some of them 
are profoundly discouraging. 

But the point remains that while we are living in an enormously 
dangerous period, we are also living in a period of infinite oppor- 
tunity. Everything is possible for this generation. This was not true 
years ago. It has become true today. 

Our primary objective, somehow, some way, must be to con- 
tribute what we can to breaking out of the cold war dilemma and 
creating the foundations of a peaceful world. Without that peace 
the future we all want to see can never be assured. 

If the cold war continues indefinitely, one of two things is likely 
to happen. The first would be some terrible miscalculation which 
would send us all into a monstrous, horrible nuclear war in which 
most of us might be destroyed. 

The second possibility would be that in our efforts to eke out a 
bare existence in the presence of nuclear terror we would find our- 
selves exchanging falsehood for falsehood, deceit for deceit, sub- 
version for subversion, power-play for power-play, purely and 
simply to survive. And when we finished, what would be left of 
us? Not much. We might have survived, but where would be the 
principles that we once declared to be self-evident? 

So the key, of course, is the cold war. We must find answers to 
it and hope there are rational concepts in Russia inevitably, some- 
day perhaps even in China, where sparks of decency may arise out 
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of the ashes of the old dead Chinese society—and, we hope, even- 
tually out of the ashes of the present Chinese Communist society. 

No one can know what lies ahead, but everyone should clearly 
know what his individual, personal responsibilities are. 

They begin with your family, with your association, with your 
friends, with your community, with your neighborhood, your 
school, your state government, your local government, your na- 
tional government, with your association with the groups with 
which you spend your time. 

If we can put all our great efforts and all our imaginations to- 
gether, if we can dedicate ourselves to making all those groups 
just a little better, to dedicate them to the right things for the 
right reasons, to lifting up the whole quality of dedication, we can 
move the world forward to our own ideals of democracy and the 
dignity of free men. 


Social Work in the 1960s 


by CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 


Tre 1960S WERE USHERED IN during the first five 
months of this year in a manner which may well be indicative of 
the next decade, a decade which gives every promise of being one 
of the most significant in modern history—significant in terms of 
international peace or war; significant in terms of scientific ad- 
vances; significant in terms of many social, political, and other 
factors not completely clear to us at the moment. 

Some look ahead into the next decade with optimism and see 
great progress in store for our country. They see a population 
growth which by 1970 may exceed 218 million; they see a steady 
rise in the standard of living to heights never before achieved; 
they see an increase in the material assets of our citizens as they 
hear predictions that automobiles—58 million in 1960—may 
reach go million by the end of the decade; they see missiles and 
satellites possibly carrying man to the moon or other terrestrial 
spheres and uncovering many more great secrets of nature in the 
outer universe; they see great advances in medicine and the con- 
quest of disease; they see our country more secure as they predict 
the relaxation of international tensions and the growth of inter- 
national organization—these few items are but indicative of the 
many things which the optimistic and hopeful see in the new 
decade. 

But some look ahead with more pessimism and concern. As they 
look at our increasing knowledge of nature and outer space, they 
wonder whether the next ten years will bring us any closer to 
understanding the nature of man himself. They see us ill prepared 
for our population explosion with racial issues, financial considera- 
tions, and political beliefs hampering expansion of school facili- 
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ties; they see us failing to keep abreast of the population growth 
with the requisite number of professional and technical personnel; 
they see this population concentrated in our rapidly decaying 
cities; they see no substantial effort to eliminate poverty even as 
our standard of living goes up for the average worker; they see a 
continuation of international strife and discord, with narrow na- 
tionalisms preventing or hindering effective international organi- 
zation—these items are, likewise, but a few of the things which 
those of a more pessimistic outlook see in the decade ahead. 

Both optimists and pessimists saw much to confirm their pre- 
dictions in the first five months of 1960—five months which 
ushered in the new decade with a series of contradictions and 
seemingly opposing events. 

On January first the new state of Cameroon was born in Africa 
amid much rejoicing, but the violence and bloodshed accompany- 
ing independence marred the event. The great powers were in 
continuous meetings of one kind or another during all the first 
five months of 1960, striving to secure peace, but the Summit 
meeting ended in the worst fiasco of the twentieth century in the 
field of international relations. In many nations the governments 
changed—some through the ballot; others, through uprising and 
disorder. May Day saw anti-United States demonstrations in many 
countries, but on the same day the United States and India signed 
a four-year grain pact whereby 17 million tons of surplus grains 
would be sold by the United States to New Delhi. Several new 
nations held elections or announced that free elections would be 
held in the near future, while 250,000 Cubans on May Day ap- 
plauded Premier Castro’s statement that elections are futile and 
he planned none.! The increased income of American families was 
indicated by the fact that almost 12.25 million persons will receive 
a dividend check in 1960; but the problems of poverty were repre- 
sented by the fact that almost 7 million received a relief check. 
Our satellite Pioneer V showed how far we have come in scientific 
advances as it received and answered questions from the earth; 
while here on earth juvenile gangs committed several murders in 
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the early months of the new decade—the one event representing 
man’s conquest of nature; the other, the unsolved social dislocations 
of our time. Some looked with hope upon President Eisenhower's 
announcement of the appointment of a study commission on na- 
tional goals; others were skeptical as the insistence on private 
financing delayed the commission’s work. In the first week of the 
new decade, a prominent religious leader raised the question of 
whether his church was prepared in this new era to carry the gospel 
to inhabitants of other planets;? in that same week anti-Negro 
sentiments were expressed throughout the South, and anti-Semitic 
outbursts occurred in New York City. Nineteen hundred and sixty 
promised to be a banner year economically with employment at 
an all-time high, but in March 5.4 percent of the labor force was 
unemployed. One hundred and nine million persons were of vot- 
ing age this year, but in the Presidential primaries only a small 
fraction exercised their franchise. A civil rights bill passed by the 
Congress sought to assure to all Americans the opportunity to 
enjoy those civil rights guaranteed by our Constitution; but some 
of the bill’s proponents believed and most of its opponents hoped 
that the bill might be relatively ineffective. Our nation’s Capitol 
demonstrated that desegregation in our schools could be accom- 
plished quickly and with beneficial results; but in many states 
efforts at desegregation were negligible. The scientists of Com- 
munist countries agreed to cooperate with Western scientists on 
fundamental space research; * but Communist leaders refused to 
cooperate in programs for the development of the industrially 
backward countries. 

These were but a few of the many events which heartened some 
and discouraged others; they were indicative of the fast-moving 
era into which we are entering. 

The social welfare community in the United States also had 
mixed reactions to the first five months of the new decade. It was 
a period when the White House Conference on Children brought 
together 7,000 lay and professional people for a concerted con- 
sideration of the problems facing children in the United States, 
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but our Congress has still failed to do anything about the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. It was a period in which great efforts 
were made to provide medical care to the aged through social se- 
curity and increased public assistance; it was also a period when 
some Congressional and other spokesmen insisted that such pro- 
grams would have virtue only if they were operated through pri- 
vate insurance companies. Both political parties agreed that some- 
thing should be done to promote such medical care, and some of 
the leaders of both parties in the Congress proposed plans which 
appeared impractical and unable substantially to tackle the prob- 
lem. On January 3, the Social Security Administration mailed 
checks to 13.75 million men, women, and children at a rate of 
annual benefits exceeding $10 billion, a sum in excess of the com- 
bined expenditures of all voluntary social agencies plus all public 
assistance agencies; but several million persons were still not 
covered by social security, and benefits remained too low for many 
to keep body and soul together. The decade ushered in Inter- 
national Mental Health Year; it also ushered in a year when our 
mental hospitals had longer waiting lists than ever before. Nine- 
teen hundred and sixty is World Refugee Year, and the United 
Nations announced that seventy-two nations are cooperating with 
the United Nations to help refugees; but tens of thousands of 
refugees still live in hovels in refugee camps. Many groups cele- 
brated the silver anniversary of social security, while some attacked 
social security with the same arguments and same words that had 
been used twenty-five years ago in an attempt to prevent its enact- 
ment. The Advisory Council on Public Assistance published its 
report taking cognizance of the contribution of public assistance, 
which is now bringing some measure of financial assistance to 7 
million persons, but pointing out the great gaps, unfilled needs, 
and desirable changes relating to coverage, residence requirements, 
adequacy of assistance, medical c4re, more equitable treatment 
among categories, training of personnel, and other matters. The 
Advisory Council on Child Welfare likewise published its report 
noting the commendable progress in child welfare programs, but 
it recognized, nevertheless, that many things needed to be done to 
bring child welfare programs into line with the changing and ex- 
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panding needs of our ever increasing child population. Congress 
passed a bill providing $251 million for relief of areas suffering 
from chronic unemployment, an amount believed by some to be 
too small to do much good and by others so large that it constituted 
a “threat to our fiscal integrity.” The Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC) program continued to evoke attacks, but some sensed in 
the various public defenses of ADC a growing realization through- 
out the country that it was a program which had enabled hundreds 
of thousands of families to stay together. The national health agen- 
cies were attacked in magazine articles, but many of them con- 
tinued to grow in strength and prestige. In one state, legislative 
leaders sought to lower social work personnel standards in the 
public service with remarks indicating little regard for the trained 
social worker; in that same state, social work leaders were consulted 
by Presidential candidates and political leaders of both parties 
for advice on public social welfare issues and political party plat- 
forms. 

Even as we gather here today to open the 87th Annual Forum 
of the National Conference on Social Welfare, issues of consider- 
able significance to social work are being debated in the political 
arena—issues such as medical care, juvenile delinquency, ADC, 
liberalization of social security—and some of these issues may be 
resolved shortly through legislative enactments. 

As we enter this new decade, we may disagree on specific pro- 
posals or differ in our analysis of trends or see the future through 
our personally colored glasses, but most of us will, I believe, agree 
that this decade of 1960 promises to be exciting—a decade which 
will take its place as a significant one in this rapidly changing world 
of ours. 

There will be great changes and corresponding challenges for 
the social welfare community. The family, that institution which 
is the core of so many social work programs, will continue to 
change as it has in the past two generations. The American family 
in the 1960s will certainly not be the family of Mary Richmond's 
day. The American family has changed from an extended family 
to a parent-child family which has shed the grandparents, in-laws, 
and other relatives in so far as congregate living is concerned; it 
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has changed from a production unit where most of its members 
were engaged in productive labor in family shops or farms to a 
consumption unit with consumption limited by the money wages 
of its adult workers; it has moved from an authoritarian family 
where the husband and father was lord and master to one where 
decisions are arrived at on a more democratic and shared basis. 
From a family where there was a clear division of labor, with work 
being man’s work or woman’s work, the family of the 1960s will 
be one where practically all household labor is shared increasingly, 
with the husband doing the dishes and the wife putting up the 
wallpaper; from a stationary family which lived in the same house 
or town from one generation to another, the family has changed to 
one much more mobile with millions of families moving their 
place of abode each year; from a nation of families with roots deep 
in our rural and agricultural economy we are moving toward a 
family which is almost completely urban-oriented, and by the end 
of this decade less than 10 percent of our families will be living on 
farms or in rural areas; even our city families are changing from 
families with roots in the core city to suburban families with roots 
away from the city in which the husband is working. In spite of 
divorce and separation, marriage is still one of our most popular 
institutions with the marriage rate continuing to be high and pre- 
dictions for the next decade indicating a continuance of this high 
trend. The age at marriage continues to go down with large num- 
bers of teenagers starting families. The family patterns of child 
birth and child rearing are changing likewise. More than half of 
the mothers are having their last child at the age of twenty-six, and 
the birth rate continues high. By 1970 the number of children 
will have increased from the present 73 million to g1 million. Per- 
sonally, I think this high birth rate is a sign of the faith of our 
young people in the future. Bringing babies into the world is not 
undertaken lightly by intelligent modern couples without at least 
a subconscious faith in the future to which these babies are com- 
mitted. 

In spite of belief by many to the contrary, I believe that the 
American family is emerging as a strong and vital institution. Old 
values are being discarded and new ones are replacing them. Some- 
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times the trends are not clearly discernible, but anyone familiar 
with teenagers cannot but fail to realize how strong is the hold of 
family life on our young. How important or significant will the 
contribution of social work be to family life in the 1960s? Will our 
social agencies meet the challenges of the changing family, con- 
tribute to the growing movement of family life education, expand 
premarital counseling programs, and contribute their knowledge 
and skills to a variety of public and voluntary activities which will 
affect significantly our American family? Or will our social agencies 
serve only a limited group of families which fall into narrowly 
defined categories? Will family agencies increase services in this 
decade to keep pace with the growing number of families? With 
families increasing by at least 25 percent by 1970, our social agen- 
cies will merely be keeping up with this growth if they increase 
services by 25 percent. 

By 1970, our economy will have expanded beyond the wildest 
predictions of twenty years ago. The gross national product (GNP), 
$500 billion in 1960, may reach $790 billion by 1970. Will the 
social services share in this economic expansion? If we use our in- 
creased wealth to buy more automobiles, more tobacco, more 
jewelry, more of the worldly goods, will we also spend proportion- 
ately more on schools, health services, and the whole complex of 
social services? 

By 1970, our college population will almost double, from the 
present 3.6 million to 7 million. Will this mean more recruits for 
our schools of social work, or will the paucity of scholarship money 
force students into training for which financial assistance is more 
readily available and financial returns after graduation much 
greater? 

By 1970, it is predicted, one half of the women in the United 
States between thirty-five and sixty-four years of age will be work- 
ing. This will involve the expansion of day-care programs, coun- 
seling services, homemaker services, and many other social services. 
In this same decade, 29 million new workers will enter the work 
force. But by the end of the decade, the average workweek will 
probably be reduced by another three hours, continuing the trend 
since 1900 which has seen the average workweek in the United 
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States reduced by three hours in every decade. Will our social 
agencies be able to enrich the lives of those with such increased 
leisure through significant and vital group work, recreational, and 
educational services? Or will the growing need to fill the leisure 
hours be met through commercial recreation? 

These changes which have been mentioned are only a few of 
the great number which offer challenges to the social welfare com- 
munity—challenges which are as dramatic and important as any 
which have faced us in the past. The history of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare records many of these challenges of the 
past, and in the Proceedings we can see reflected the hopes, accom- 
plishments, doubts, and differences of opinion and also the ways 
in which our social welfare programs have changed to meet the 
challenge of changing needs. To borrow a phrase from the presi- 
dential address of Jane Addams, President of the Conference in 
1910, the way social welfare will respond to the challenges of the 
new decade “lies largely with the members of this Conference to 
determine.” 

Any analysis of the 1960 decade cannot fail to realize the oppor- 
tunities facing social welfare in the field of international social 
work. It is trite but increasingly true that the world is becoming 
smaller. Television can bring into our parlor the tribal dances 
of the jungle and the launching of a new satellite in the United 
States. One can now have breakfast in London and lunch in New 
York. This shrinking, plus the knowledge of great powers of 
destruction, is forcing international cooperation even though 
present efforts seem to have encountered difficulties. In the welfare 
field, a host of agencies are pioneering new programs or expanding 
old ones. The Bureau of Social Affairs of the United Nations is 
providing us, for the first time, with knowledge of the progress of 
social welfare programs throughout the world,‘ and its staffs are 
studying and giving advice to various countries on problems of 
family and child welfare, community development, international 
migration, delinquency, housing and a host of other problems. 
The United Nations Children’s Fund, which formerly concentrated 


‘International Survey of Programmes of Social Development (New York: United 
Nations, 1959). 
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on child health problems, is now expanding its welfare programs. 
The International Labor Organization and the International 
Social Security Association continue to study and advise on the 
ever expanding and changing social insurance programs; the 
Organization of American States, the Colombo Plan, and other 
international organizations are carrying on important social wel- 
fare activities. In the United States a number of Federal depart- 
ments are concerned with international social services. An Inter- 
departmental Committee on International Social Welfare Policy, 
representing seven Federal departments and agencies, advises the 
Department of State on social welfare matters. Our International 
Cooperation Administration continues its technical assistance pro- 
grams in social welfare. Student and intergovernmental study ex- 
changes are on the increase. Numerous voluntary agencies have 
been involved in international social welfare. The Council on 
Social Work Education has been providing consultation to schools 
of social work in India; the International Association of Schools 
of Social Work, the International Union for Child Welfare, the 
Catholic International Union for Social Service, the American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, the International Federa- 
tion of Social Workers, the World Council of Churches, the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, the United States Committee of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work, the National Association of Social Work- 
ers, the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
ice, the American Public Welfare Association—these are but a 
few of the international and United States agencies with active 
service programs or concerns in the international field. 

The National Conference on Social Welfare has played a leading 
role in many of the international social welfare movements. In 
1910, Jane Addams, as its President, issued a ringing call for inter- 
national cooperation.® Since this call for international cooperation 
fifty years ago, the Conference has played a major role in inter- 
national social welfare movements. It was the leading force in con- 


5 Jane Addams, “Charity and Social Justice,” in Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction (Fort Wayne, Ind.; Archer Printing Co., 1910), 
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voking the first International Conference on Social Work, held 
July, 1928, which was attended by delegates from forty-two coun- 
tries with thirty-two governments officially represented. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National Conference acts as General Secre- 
tary of the International Conference. 

Looking around the world, we see American social workers 
making significant contributions to social welfare programs. In 
India, Helen Wright, Herbert Aptekar, and many others have been 
or are now involved in community development, child welfare, 
social work education, and other programs. In Turkey, Evelyn 
Hersey aided in the development of the public social services. In 
Thailand, Shelley Turner is bringing his rich experience in Iraq 
to bear on Thailand’s community development program. In Pan- 
ama, Raymond Gordon is demonstrating what social work can 
contribute in the organization of a community’s services. In Paki- 
stan, Victor Carlson is working in urban community development. 
In Brazil, Lavinia Keys assisted in the public welfare area. And 
Karl and Elizabeth de Schweinitz advised on social security in 
Egypt. 

But as significant as some of these international social work 
activities are, we must recognize that the social services have not 
kept pace with international developments in other fields. Both 
our multilateral and bilateral programs have emphasized economic 
development, frequently ignoring the social problems accompany- 
ing economic growth. The part which social work can play in 
these programs of economic development has now received recog- 
nition by the United Nations,* The International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and others. There has been a growing acceptance of 
the fact that “neither economic nor social development can be 
mutually exclusive.” 7 

The 1960s will, I belicve, open up new and expanded horizons 
for social welfare in the international field. The newer nations 
will be faced with overwhelming social problems of population, 
housing, manpower, medical care, delinquency, urbanization, fam- 


*The Development of National Social Service Programmes (New York: United 
Nations, 1959). 
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ily disorganization, and all the other manifestations of an indus- 
trial urban society. American social workers have much to con- 
tribute to the solution of these problems, and these contributions 
have already been demonstrated by our colleagues all over the 
world. May I express the hope that our Department of State will 
reestablish the social welfare attaché program which was operated 
from 1948 to 1952 and that our Federal and international agencies 
will recognize social work’s contribution to international social 
work. Social welfare will face great challenges in the 1960s in the 
international field. Let us hope that we may be able to respond to 
these challenges so as to continue to make the contributions which 
our training, experience, and dedication to human betterment 
make possible. 

Let us turn now to some challenges facing social welfare in the 
United States in the decade ahead. These challenges and oppor- 
tunities will be numerous and cannot be detailed here. But I 
would like to dwell on one broad social problem, namely, the 
problem of poverty in America. Some of you may at this point sigh 
and say, “Haven’t we been discussing this problem for genera- 
tions?” Yet as we look into the 1960s and predict an increase of 25 
percent in the living standards of Americans, we must conclude 
that this will not eliminate poverty; and that by 1970 at least 25 
million persons will still be living in poverty and will be little 
affected by the general rise in living standards. I feel compelled to 
mention this problem because even social workers have been too 
complacent in accepting the continuation of this phenomenon. It 
is difficult for some people to comprehend the fact that poverty 
and destitution still exist, but social workers work with the desti- 
tute every day. Whether it is poverty induced by general economic 
conditions in a specific area, such as exists among the unemployed 
miners in Pennsylvania or West Virginia, or whether it is the 
group poverty of the New York Puerto Ricans or the Negroes in 
many cities, or whether it is poverty due to causes related to indi- 
vidual insufficiency, such as disability, lack of education, emo- 
tional instability, or other reasons, or whether it is due to the 
fact that an individual’s only income is from a low benefit or grant 
from social security or public assistance or private pensions, we do 
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have, in our prosperous country, persons whose poverty is causing 
them and their families untold misery and suffering. 

More than thirty years ago, a statesman predicted the end of 
poverty in the United States. He said on August 11, 1928: “We in 
America today are nearer to the final triumph over poverty than 
ever before in the history of any land. We have not yet reached 
the goal, but. . . . we shall soon with the help of God be in sight 
of the day when poverty will be banished from this nation.” These 
were not the words of a dreamer or radical; they were the words 
of Herbert Hoover. 

Certainly, we have come a long way during the past thirty years; 
just as certainly, we have not yet abolished poverty. Thirty years 
ago, the abolition of poverty presented a Herculean task. Today, 
its abolition is in sight, if we can muster the courage and interest 
to take the necessary action. It seems to me that we can go a long 
way toward abolishing poverty by action along six lines: 

1. Maintenance of full employment.—All of us will agree that 
the first attack on the problem of poverty or destitution is full 
employment. This needs no emphasis here. But today employment 
is high; over 67 million persons are at work in the civilian labor 
force. Yet unemployment continues to be a problem. In March, 
1960, over 2 million persons collected unemployment insurance. 
Social workers know that this does not tell the full story. The full 
story would include the hundreds of thousands of persons whose 
unemployment insurance benefits have run out and who are col- 
lecting relief, or, in the many states where employable unemployed 
are not eligible for assistance, are getting along as best they can 
without income and, in many cases, with great suffering and hard- 
ship. Unless we take measures which to date we have been un- 
willing to take, we shall continue to have considerable unemploy- 
ment in the best of times and serious unemployment in recessions, 
which in the past seem to have occurred with regularity every three 
or four years. Social workers know what unemployment means. It 
is difficult to be unemployed and destitute at any time; it is par- 
ticularly devastating in a rich culture with an expanding economy 
and a rising standard of living. 

Many steps can and should be taken to solve the problem of un- 
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employment and the hardships resulting therefrom. Primarily, of 
course, programs for the maintenance of a high level of employ- 
ment are foremost. Programs to assist the areas of chronic unem- 
ployment are essential. In addition, we must, I believe, provide 
employment in public works at times and in areas where normal 
employment in private industry cannot absorb the work force. 
The 1960s, I hope, will see substantial increases in public works— 
roads, schools, hospitals, parks, and other public improvements. 
Properly planned with reference to problems of unemployment, 
these public programs can do much to assist in making it possible 
for a maximum number of workers to enjoy the blessings of in- 
creased income as our wages and standards of living increase in 
the decade ahead. 

2. Improvement of our unemployment insurance system.—In 
the meantime, the unemployment insurance program must be im- 
proved, and many suggestions have been made in that connection. 
If Federal standards provided for basic or supplementary benefits 
of at least 50 percent of the recipient’s average wages for a period 
up to thirty-nine weeks, much hardship would be avoided even 
though such standards would not exceed those already established 
in some states. The social welfare community has not been par- 
ticularly active in this area, but it should be. Social workers are 
aware of the results of unemployment and frequently are frustrated 
in efforts to obtain improvement in unemployment insurance 
through the states. Federal standards are the most likely recourse 
to solve this problem. I am a firm believer in strong state govern- 
ment, but some problems are national in scope and state action is 
relatively ineffective. Unemployment is obviously such a problem. 
In a mobile society where we encourage migration from state to 
state, with a nation on wheels, with state lines becoming less im- 
portant every day, with national business concerns moving per- 
sonnel from one state to another, we are entering an era where our 
economy, our business, the ease of transportation, all of these and 
many more factors, make the problem of employment and unem- 
ployment one clearly national in dimension. Yet when a person is 
unemployed, we suddenly revert and say that unemployment now 
becomes a state problem. As a nation we encourage mobility, but 
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if a worker succumbs to this encouragement and moves to another 
state, the move may be catastrophic in the loss of unemployment 
insurance benefits or the receipt of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits which are much lower in amount and in duration than in the 
state of his previous residence. 

3. Federal grants for general assistance.—During this decade, I 
believe we shall move in the direction of Federal standards for 
unemployment insurance. But this will assist only in part in 
alleviating economic hardship. What about the needy unem- 
ployed who do not have unemployment insurance? Here we have 
a group of people not generally eligible for help from the Federal- 
state public assistance programs. When private resources have 
been exhausted, they can depend only on general assistance. 
Whether this is a satisfactory resource depends on the individual 
state. Some states have no general assistance worthy of the name; 
many exclude from benefits the employable unemployed; some 
have average benefits not even sufficient to purchase adequate food 
and shelter, to say nothing of other necessities; some with good 
legally established standards find it impossible to finance these 
programs from local or state and local resources. Today, there are 
probably over a million persons receiving general assistance, but 
many are receiving amounts so low as to put their income below 
the minimum necessary for health and decency, and hundreds of 
thousands in need are not even able to obtain such assistance be- 
cause of local restrictions. The next step—Federal grants for gen- 
eral assistance—seems clear and has been recommended by numer- 
ous individuals, groups, and Federal, state and local officials. 

4. Increased Social Security, public assistance, and related bene- 
fits—Approximately twenty million persons are receiving Old- 
Age, Survivors’ and Disability benefits and public assistance. Sev- 
eral million others are receiving veterans’ pensions, private pen- 
sions, government retirement pensiofis, and a variety of other pay- 
ments. With social security benefits averaging $74 per month, with 
public assistance averaging $67 per month for old age assistance, 
with the other income maintenance programs having similarly 
low payments, and with these payments being the sole or major 
source of income for the vast majority receiving them, we have a 
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situation where poverty and hardship go along with receipt of 
benefits from the very programs designed to alleviate such hard- 
ship. There may be disagreement on the appropriate level of bene- 
fits for any individual program; there will certainly be no disagree- 
ment among those engaged in social work and acquainted with the 
situation that benefits need to be raised in these income main- 
tenance programs. 

5. Steps to assist the migratory worker—Another problem 
which continues to harass us is that of the migratory worker. 
Today 500,000 migrants roam the land—discards of the rural revo- 
lution, the Okies and Arkies of the 1960s. Fifty years ago, farm 
workers earned about two-thirds as much as factory workers; to- 
day they earn about one-third. Not protected by unemployment 
compensation or by labor standards applying to the industrial 
worker, generally living in poor housing, they are frequently 
denied public assistance, medical care, and other services by virtue 
of archaic residence laws. Although the problems involved are 
difficult, we must remove the second-class citizenship of the mi- 
grant and extend the social benefits now denied to him. 

6. Abolition of residence laws.—The problem of residence is an 
old problem, and because it is an old problem we are frequently 
prone to overlook it. Of what avail is an extensive Federal pro- 
gram of aid to the categories and even a relatively good general 
assistance program in some states if a particular state has a three- 
year residence requirement for general assistance, and an ill, sixty- 
two-year-old woman without other means of support has been in 
the state only two years? She may be a voter in the state, she may 
be a legal resident for every purpose except for purposes of relief, 
but when she is destitute this is perhaps the most important pur- 
pose since she has no money with which to eat or pay rent. The 
concept of local residence as an eligibility factor in public assist- 
ance is not found in the laws of most industrialized countries. It 
was inherited from the English Poor Laws along with other con- 
cepts, such as local administration, and was tied to the concept of 
local administration. However, as Great Britain began to develop 
more and more national interest in the problems of assistance, it 
abandoned or modified the local residence requirements as un- 
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sound and unsuited to twentieth-century industrial society. But 
in the United States we still cling to such concepts in spite of 
the fact that our mobile population makes local residence laws an 
impracticable restriction. From a moral and ethical point of view, 
how can we encourage workers to move to areas of greater employ- 
ment and then deny them assistance in those areas when they are 
unable to work for reasons beyond their control? Can we justify 
the numerous different local residence requirements in a develop- 
ing industrial society which demands mobility on the part of its 
workers? My own conclusions are obvious. Residence laws no 
longer serve a useful purpose. They do not discourage mobility 
since people move for reasons other than possible future receipt of 
public assistance. Such residence laws should be abolished. 

These six steps I have mentioned and the other programs to 
which I have only referred do not constitute a radical or even an 
expensive program. They could, I believe, all be accomplished 
with an increased expenditure of less than 2 percent of the GNP 
of 1970. These six steps alone could eliminate most of the poverty 
in the United States. 

A variety of other steps will undoubtedly be taken or debated in 
the next decade which will contribute to easing the hardships of 
the poor—increased coverage under social security, enlarged pub- 
lic health and medical care programs, higher labor standards of 
various kinds, acceleration of new public and private housing pro- 
grams, and a host of other measures which are equally as important 
as those which I have discussed in more detail. 

What will be the response of social welfare in the 1960s to these 
possible solutions to the problem of poverty? Can we gear our- 
selves to the social action measures necessary to accomplish the 
goal of alleviating the hardships of poverty? If the social welfare 
community ignores this problem, who will fight the battle of the 
poor? Help cannot be expected fron{ those who believe that in an 
expanding economy the social services must be cut back. Such 
persons frequently express no concern when dog owners spend 
more money annually on dog food and the care of dogs than is 
spent on medical care for the 7 million public assistance recipients. 
Some see in such expenditure for private goods, even dog food, a 
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boost to our economy and general well-being; they see in the pub- 
lic welfare expenditures some sort of threat to our economy. They 
believe we can afford all manner of private expenditures but can- 
not afford increased expenditures for public purposes, such as 
schools or social services. In the former, they feel we must en- 
courage expenditures as a means of stimulating trade; in the latter, 
we must practice the strictest economy to maintain our fiscal 
soundness. Long ago Henry Ford pointed out that “economy has 
frequently nothing whatever to do with the amount of money 
being spent, but with the wisdom used in spending it.” What wiser 
expenditures can we make than those which will result in eliminat- 
ing poverty from our midst? Even with our 1970 economy of per- 
haps $790 billion, we could not be considered flourishing and 
happy while many millions are poor and miserable. 

The one luxury a wealthy nation cannot afford is poverty among 
a substantial number of its citizens. As I examine the debates in 
the political arena between those who emphasize fiscal economy 
and those who emphasize expansion of services, it is obvious that 
money is not the sole cause of disagreement but that the com- 
batants are living by their philosophies as well as by their purses. 

This decade will see our economy grow. It may also see the war 
of ideas and ideals between free men and totalitarianism accel- 
erated. I believe that the most effective answer we can give to 
Communism is the demonstration that our system works, that as 
our economy expands, all of our people prosper, and that under 
our system of freedom and liberty, poverty can be banished from 
the land. 

Today, the abolition of poverty is not a Utopian dream. If our 
economy expands, only a very slight increase in expenditures can 
accomplish it. But it will require the dedication of many to this 
goal because the road will be strewn with hindrances and road- 
blocks. I believe that the social welfare community today is better 
equipped for social action in these areas than it has been for the 
past twenty-five years. The fact that in chapters of the National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW) there are more committees 
on social policy than on social work practice, the issuance by the 
NASW of its statement on “Goals of Public Social Policy” in 1959, 
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the establishment of an office in Washington by the NASW, the 
forthright positions taken by a number of national organizations in 
connection with medical care for the aged, the fact that the 1958 
Proceedings of the National Conference on Social Welfare * con- 
tained nine papers dealing with social change and social action 
out of a total of nineteen, the extremely effective work of the 
American Public Welfare Association—all these and more are in- 
dications of increasing interest on the part of the social welfare 
community in social action. 

It has been said before but it should be repeated again and again 
and again that the great battles of social work are being fought in 
the political arena. The enactments of Congress and state legisla- 
tures in matters of social security, public assistance, child welfare, 
medical care, vocational rehabilitation, services to veterans, li- 
censing of institutions and foster family homes, and the adminis- 
trative interpretations and policies to effectuate these enactments, 
will directly and immediately affect almost all of the people in 
the United States. 

During the 1960s many battles will be fought and much progress 
will be made. Frequently, we forget past progress and see only the 
gaps and the failures. But progress there has been. Who would 
have predicted with any certainty fifty years ago when Jane 
Addams, whose Centennial celebration we engage in this year, was 
President of the National Conference on Social Welfare, that to- 
day we would be operating a social security program whose ex- 
penditures far exceed the total budget of our Federal Government 
at that time. Consider the social, philosophical, and political dis- 
tance traveled between the words of President Cleveland in 1887 
when he vetoed a bill providing seeds for drought-stricken areas 
with the statement, “I can find no warrant for such an appropria- 
tion in the Constitution, and I do not believe that the power and 
duty of the General Government ought to be extended to the relief 
of individual suffering” ® and the words of Mr. Justice Cardozo in 
Helvering v. Davis which declared the Social Security Act consti- 


8 The Social Welfare Forum, 1958 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958). 
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tutional: “Only a power that is national can serve the interests of 
a" 

Social work early developed a tradition of social action. It 
reached dramatic heights under such social work giants as Jane 
Addams, the Abbotts, Julia Lathrop, Owen Lovejoy, and others 
who fought the battles of child labor, workmen’s compensation, a 
living wage, and the eight-hour day. Some took the point of view 
of Edward T. Devine who urged that social workers eschew parti- 
san politics.!1 Others disagreed and concurred with Jane Addams, 
who proclaimed: “When the ideas and measures we have long been 
advocating become part of a political campaign, which is after 
all but an intensified method of propaganda, would we not be the 
victims of a curious self-consciousness if we failed to follow them 
there?” 1? But both schools of thought differed only as to means 
and method; they were in agreement as to basic objectives, that 
of influencing public policy and obtaining political change. 

Following the First World War, social work began to move to- 
ward an approach “with greater emphasis on adjusting the indi- 
vidual than on changing the society.” * The emergence of social 
casework with its absorption on techniques of working with indi- 
vidual clients, the debates between the generic and specialized 
casework advocates, the extension of casework service to persons 
who were not economically dependent, the growth of knowledge 
of individual behavior—all of these and other influences tended 
to put social casework in a “treatment focus” and to push into the 
background the earlier attention to basic social problems. Even 
during the depression of the 1930s, when social workers such as 
Harry Hopkins and Frances Perkins were influencing or directing 
mass programs and thousands of social workers moved into the 
public services, the movement toward sharpening skills, perfecting 
techniques, and refining casework processes continued to occupy 
the attention and energies of the rank and file of the social work 
profession. 

*” Helvering v. Davis, 301 U.S. 619, 81 L.Ed. 1307, 57 8. Ct. 904 (1937). 
4 Edward T. Devine, “Politics and Social Work,” Survey, XXIX (1912), 9. 
48 Jane Addams, “Pragmatism in Politics,” Survey, XXIX (1912), 12. 
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The history of social work has resulted in these two points of 
view. On the one hand, we have a tradition of social reform and 
concern with basic social problems; on the other hand, we have 
translated the modern findings of psychiatry, medicine, and the 
social sciences into an applied art of social work with individuals 
and groups. Nathan Cohen has pointed up this problem in his 
comments: “Modern social work is caught up in this dilemma. 
With social reform as a mother and psychological individualization 
as a father, it has difficulty at times in establishing its legiti- 
macy.” #4 

I view these two aspects of social work—practice and policy, 
psychological individualization and social reform, improvement of 
individualized services and improvement of social conditions, di- 
rect rendering of services and broader programs of prevention, 
personal therapy and social leadership—as a coordinated approach 
to the solution of those problems, individual and community, with 
which social work is concerned. These two areas of interest were 
commented upon by Mary Richmond almost forty years ago when 
she said: “The whole of social work is greater than any of its parts. 
All parts serve personality. . . . Case work serves it by effecting 
better adjustments between individuals and their social environ- 
ment . . . social reform serves it by effecting mass betterment 
through propaganda and social legislation.” 1 

It is, of course, easy to state the proposition that these two aspects 
of social work are partners, but it is a real and difficult challenge 
for us as social workers to make the partnership work. How can 
we associate the concentration on perfecting our skills in indi- 
vidualized services with the broad problems which involve social 
change? If we cannot manage this partnership successfully, we may 
become primarily a profession of therapists. Even many of the 
social group workers today are concentrating on personality de- 
velopment and individual adjustment and in so doing are leaving 
behind the great traditions of the settlement movement. 

I believe that this overconcentration on individualized services 

4 Tbid., p. 331. 
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is unsound and unnecessary. Solutions for individual problems 
cannot be separated from broad social issues unless we narrow the 
problem entirely to the worker-client relationship. Many psycho- 
analysts have done so; I hope social workers never will. 

As social workers, we should be unwilling to permit social policy 
affecting social welfare programs to develop untouched by social 
workers or to be promoted primarily by non-social work groups. 
With social policy assuming such great importance in this era, the 
adventurous social worker has many new frontiers to conquer. Just 
consider the challenges involved in perfecting unemployment in- 
surance so that all workers are covered and benefits are adequate; 
in improving the Old-Age, Survivors’ and Disability Insurance 
programs so that all aged, disabled, and survivors of deceased wage 
earners shall have at least a basic floor of protection; in extending 
our Federal public assistance categories to all in need; in abolish- 
ing residence requirements; in extending child welfare services to 
every local community in the land; in providing social services in 
connection with guardianship proceedings; in abolishing the black 
market in babies for adoption; in adequately protecting children 
outside their own homes; in attacking juvenile delinquency; in 
making a contribution to such huge public programs as public 
housing and redevelopment; in bringing into our bilateral and 
multilateral foreign aid programs a greater awareness of the im- 
portance of the social component of such programs; in contribut- 
ing to the extension of medical care services to those groups least 
able to afford such care—these are but a few of the hundreds of 
areas awaiting the energy, ideas, and action of social workers dedi- 
cated to promoting new or modified social programs to meet the 
needs of our changing society. As social workers, we must change 
the image we have of ourselves. We are not only therapists or 
friends of the poor: we are specialists who have a rich heritage to 
contribute to social legislation and social policy; a broad knowl- 
edge of human behavior which can enable us to assist in the practi- 
cal application of social policy to individuals and families; and, 
above all, a belief in the methods of democracy to solve our social 
problems coupled with a profound faith in the potentialities of the 
individual. 
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And so we enter the 1960s with challenges which should excite 
us all. I have mentioned only a few—the challenge of change, the 
challenge of international social work, the challenge of eliminating 
poverty, and the challenge of social action. 

Perhaps I am an incurable optimist but I believe that during 
this next decade we shall see great social gains; gains in which 
social work and social workers will play a significant role; gains 
which will emphasize that, in spite of satellites, atomic energy, 
electronics, jets, and the newer scientific revelations of nature, we 
are still concerned with people, because people are our greatest 
resource. 
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Tre SITUATION in which the human race finds itself 
today was not known to any of our ancestors. It is, in effect, for 
the human being such a test situation as has in the past destroyed 
many forms of life. 

There has been in the history of this earth a very large number 
of forms of life which flourished mightily for long periods; in 
some instances, for periods many times longer than man has now 
lived on earth. And then those forms of life disappeared, leaving 
only the fossil remains by which we know them. It would appear 
that in every case where that happened the cause was the same: 
that particular form of life was not able to make an adequate ad- 
justment to changed circumstances, and so it died out. 

The conditions of survival that have arisen within just the last 
few years provide a similar test situation for man. It may be that 
man may learn quickly enough how to survive in this new situation; 
it may be that he will not. That will depend on how many people, 
in how many places, actively concern themselves about the process 
of survival. It would appear that for the first time in human history 
mankind’s major problem is the survival of the human race. We 
have no tradition for this kind of concern. We have no conscience 
values in relation to it. We have not been trained to cope with it 
effectively. We have no precedent. This generation finds itself in 
the position of having veto power over the continuance of human 
evolution. No previous generation has ever had any such re- 
sponsibility. 

We see clearly that our ancestral ways of thinking, feeling, and 
behaving may well be found inappropriate for survival in this new 
situation. We have already seen clearly that the ancestral method 
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of survival is no longer appropriate. Down through human history 
our ancestors survived in competitive groups, competing to the 
death for survival. In the early days, it was the family group that 
was the survival unit. In time, it became the enlarged family, 
which might include several generations and numerous collaterals 
who eventually formed a tribe or clan—usually under a patriarchal 
system of control. And then came the stage of cities, states, princi- 
palities, kingdoms, and so on, until the greatest development of 
all was reached, comprising nations and empires. But still they 
are groups competing to the death. They submit to law within 
their own boundaries, but there is no enforceable law between 
nations. In the early days the authority for social behavior, the 
morality of social behavior, resided in a person, the patriarch. 
Whatever the patriarch, the head of the family or the head of the 
clan, wanted, was by definition good because he was the one who 
decided what was good and what was not good. That same privi- 
lege has rested in the controlling organ, whether it be a person, 
or a committee, or a congress, or a parliament, right up till now. 
That is, whatever the controlling body considered good for the 
national purpose, whether aggrandizement or acquisition of terri- 
tory, or political or military advantage, or enforcement of one 
people’s will on some other people, has been regarded throughout 
the world as good because this was the concept of sovereignty— 
the freedom to decide what was good and what was not. 

Any concept of obligation outside that system or to other ele- 
ments of the system has been very slow in developing. Its begin- 
ning came when the League of Nations was first set up. But that 
was not a successful beginning. By the end of the Second World 
War, however, there were enough people, sufficiently frightened, 
in enough parts of the world to recognize that we, the members 
of the human race, had suddenly become dangerous to ourselves 
and to each other to a degree that “had never before existed in 
history. And it is not just the “other ones,” the outsiders, who are 
the “bad ones.” In this context we have been the bad ones too. 
We have been the kind of people who fight each other enthusias- 
tically, in every generation. In the past, this was the normal 
method of survival. It was taken for granted by practically every- 
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one that warfare was a normal human activity and, in the eyes of 
a large number of people, highly admirable, particularly if it was 
successful. Quite recently, though, it has become demonstrable 
that warfare, one of the most consistent of all human behavior 
patterns, has become synonymous with race suicide. It is not that 
man is any more bloodthirsty than he always has been, but only 
that he has suddenly become immensely more efficient in killing. 
No matter how hard or how enthusiastically they worked at kill- 
ing in the past—and some of our ancestors did devote their lives 
to it and with genius—no matter how long they worked, warfare 
was still a piecemeal, retail sort of business, and it was, from our 
point of view, kid stuff. Even working very hard for a whole life- 
time, people could not kill more than a few hundred thousand or, 
rarely, a few million people. Nowadays, of course, we could do 
that with our eyes closed and without even intending to, if some- 
body made a minor mistake. This efficiency apparently has 
changed the conditions of human survival on this earth. 

This is the situation that is new in the world and for whose 
solution we cannot look to any of our ancestors with any confi- 
dence whatever. They knew nothing about this situation. All of 
their institutions, including our national constitutions and the 
ways that we do everything, were established on the basis of the 
old method of group survival in competition to the death with 
other groups. Moreover, they were based on a point of view, or an 
attitude, almost a statement of fact, rarely put into words, but for 
most people still valid. It can be stated, roughly, something like 
this: the welfare, the prosperity, the power, of the group into 
which I happened to be born, or adopted early in my life, who- 
ever, or wherever I am, is more important than the welfare, the 
prestige, the power, and so on and so on and so on, of all the rest 
of the people in the world put together. 

Stated in so many words, that proposition is manifestly absurd. 
The welfare of one group cannot be more important than the 
welfare of the whole human race. The survival of the group, my 
group, even though it is my group, is not more important than 
the survival of all the rest of the human race. This is an impossi- 
bility. Nevertheless, this belief is deeply held by large numbers of 
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people. Our convenience, our prosperity, our standard of living, 
must not be allowed to suffer no matter what happens to other 
people. Quite suddenly, this has become an extremely dangerous 
attitude, from the point of view of the survival of the human race. 
Concern for this matter is new in the world. We do not even have, 
in any government that I know of, a department to concern itself 
with survival of the human race—and if there is any matter for 
which we do not have a government department, it cannot be re- 
garded as very important by the people. We have no tradition of 
concern for survival of the human race. Nevertheless, it would ap- 
pear that a condition of survival from now on is concern for sur- 
vival. Quite suddenly, the unit of human survival has become the 
human race. We will not survive again as groups in competition 
with each other. From now on, no group will survive at the cost 
of the destruction of other groups. 

Military people have coined the term “overkill.” “Overkill” 
simply means the ability to kill more people than there are, and 
we have long passed that point. This makes competition in this 
field completely ridiculous, because if we can kill everybody there 
is, which we are quite capable of doing, there is not much point in 
being able to kill any more people. And yet, it is the capacity to 
kill more people, and faster, that is still occupying the attention of 
many people and is costing a great deal of money. 

It may be that the time has come when we should take a second 
look at ancestrally acquired attitudes, points of view, and behavior 
patterns. From the point of view of this generation, and this time, 
and this place, there was something wrong with our ancestors’ 
attitudes. Their attitudes led to fighting wars. We do not know 
which attitudes specifically led to fighting, and the only way we 
can find out is to regard with suspicion all their attitudes; for 
among their attitudes were certainly many which have become 
acutely dangerous to us and to the whole human race. Therefore, 
it would appear that from now on we in this generation must 
hold ourselves completely free to think independently of the atti- 
tudes of the place into which we happened to be born. Few people 
still do feel free to do that. Every culture, every subculture, every 
family, even, provides for the people who happen to be born into 
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it a set of coloring or distorting glasses through which they look 
at everything—their surroundings, themselves, other people. Each 
of us acquires points of view and attitudes and ways of looking at 
things entirely accidentally. If we had happened to be born on the 
other side of a mountain, or a river, or an ocean, on the other side 
of the railway tracks, or a hundred years ago or a hundred years in 
advance, we would have acquired just as certainly, just as abso- 
lutely, and just as accidentally, a completely different set of atti- 
tudes. We would have held to them just as strongly. 

It is time that we begin to appraise our ancestors as wise in their 
time and place, but not necessarily wise enough for our time 
and place; for they did not have the information on which 
to build the kind of wisdom that we need now. This is not in any 
degree to discount our great prophets in any field whatever, 
whether political, or social, or economic, or religious. Our great 
prophets were rebels against the popular thinking of their era. 
They were all demanding change to bring the thinking of their 
contemporaries up to the known available knowledge of that time. 
The men who wrote our national Constitution would not draw up 
the same Constitution if they were here now. They would write a 
Constitution designed to do the jobs that need to be done now, 
which are quite different from the responsibilities for which our 
national instruments, on which our work is established, were set 
up. We honor our great prophets best by adopting their attitudes 
about changing appropriately to changed circumstances. 

This is difficult for human beings to do, because most of us were 
taught in our childhood not to think about things but to accept 
whatever we were told. This can pose a very real problem for 
children when they should be trying to learn how to use their 
brains effectively. It is easy to recognize that the human being, 
generally, has a much greater capacity for effective and true think- 
ing than he is capable of using. Generally, we are crippled by the 
certainties of our childhood and by our early upbringing, because 
we have just accepted the circumstances into which we happened 
to be born. There is every reason to believe, on the basis of the 
known capabilities of mankind, that man might be able, and 
should be able, to cope with this unprecedented situation, where 
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the conditions of survival are totally different from those of any 
previous time. If enough people, in enough places, can hold them- 
selves free to think clearly and independently of the accident of 
their birth, we shall succeed. 

This is a big order. The necessity of change was recognized 
officially by the governments of the world when they wrote the 
Charter of the United Nations and the constitutions of the special- 
ized agencies. That recognition has been incorporated into some of 
those instruments. The constitution of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, states, for instance, 
that ‘“‘wars begin in the minds of men.” In the constitution of the 
World Health Organization, there are two statements particularly 
relevant to this discussion. The first is a definition of the word 
“health.” On the authority of some ninety-one governments— 
representing practically all the people in the world—“health is a 
state of complete physical, mental and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity.” (Incidentally, it would 
require a two-thirds vote of the nations of the world to change that 
definition, so it can be taught to children with some confidence 
that it is a stable definition.) The implications of that definition 
are important. It indicates a recognition on the part of the nations 
of the world of greatly increased requirements from individuals 
by the human race. It implies that this and future generations will 
have to expect much more from the citizens of every country than 
was expected, or even conceived, as human responsibility in the 
past. Another statement in the same constitution accentuates this 
somewhat in relation to children. It says: ““The healthy develop- 
ment of the child”—meaning, of course, physically, mentally, and 
socially—“‘is of basic importance.” And then it goes on, “the ability 
to live harmoniously in a changing total environment is essential 
to such development.” That too is a very big order. It indicates a 
standard of emotional development to a degree of maturity that 
has never been attained by any appreciable group of our ancestors, 
at any time or place. I think that we may recognize the constitu- 
tions of the specialized agencies and the Charter of the United 
Nations as embodying a sort of minimum prescription for survival 
of the human race. Statements basic to the ability to survive, as 
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these are, do rate attention because, unless we do something about 
these things, the chances of the human race surviving in this 
generation are, I suppose, and many other people suppose, too, 
very small indeed. 

It is interesting to note that these statements were agreed upon 
between, and signed for their governments by, people who were 
generally middle-aged or elderly. They did not say that they them- 
selves intended to live harmoniously in a changing total environ- 
ment. Indeed, some of them were unable to live harmoniously in 
their own families. It would seem, then, rather unfair of the adults 
of the world to say to little children, ““You defenseless people are 
going to have to learn to do things that we haven’t even thought 
of doing”—unless, at the same time, we are willing to consider 
how we can help our children to develop far beyond our own 
capacities. 

It has been said, and I think truly, that the worst thing that 
could happen to the next generation is that they might turn out 
to be like us. You know this is true. We have been, and in general 
we are still, the kind of people who fight each other frequently 
and enthusiastically and take great credit in doing so. This genera- 
tion should consider how to help the next generation to develop in 
such ways as will make it possible for them to learn how to live 
harmoniously in a changing total situation. We cannot tell them 
how, because we do not know. We have no successful experience 
of doing so ourselves. But it does appear, I believe, if one examines 
the matter carefully, that a first necessity is to try to release our 
children from some of the limiting loyalties that have controlled 
us. Loyalties to local customs, whatever those may happen to be, 
should not be regarded as of universal value. They should be re- 
garded as truly experimental. Our customs are by no means all 
successful, no matter who we are, no matter where we live. All the 
customs that we adopted, or even adapted, from our ancestors 
should be examined closely and carefully so that we will be able 
to understand, and change, those aspects of our inherited attitudes 
which can now be recognized as dangerous. The loyalty which 
remains at the family level, or even at a group level, is manifestly 
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now dangerous, because that means conflict between groups; and 
conflict between groups now means suicide for us all. 

In order to help our children to develop a degree of independ- 
ence from customs and attitudes accidentally acquired in their 
infancy and childhood, it becomes necessary for us, no matter 
how painful it may be, to consider some of our own prejudices— 
in other words, learn how to think. That is not nearly so easy as it 
sounds, because most of us have taken for granted that we are a 
thinking form of life, indeed, that thinking is one of our major 
activities. Most of us, however, if we would look at our own think- 
ing with complete honesty, would have to conclude that we have 
accomplished only a few very minor readjustments in a very few 
of our less important prejudices during a long lifetime of so-called 
“thinking.” Not many people go back and reorient themselves in 
relation to reality from the time of their early life. 

One of the major rules—and I believe that this is one of the few 
occasions where we can talk in terms of a rule in the field of child 
development or interhuman relations—is that we should not lie to 
children, that children should be told the truth about everything, 
as one sees the truth. But then one should also check on one’s 
ability to see the truth. That is not to say that any of us is going to 
teach our children ultimate and absolute truths, but it might be 
that we could make a closer approximation than our parents or 
ancestors did. Anyway, our truth would not be their truth, because 
the world is a different kind of place which needs values different 
from those by which our ancestors survived. I believe that the best 
thing, the most important thing, that we can do for children is to 
help them to develop a capacity for understanding as the result of 
their own thinking and a capacity to discriminate about what 
they will believe, and what they will not believe, even of what 
their parents believe. There is no worse reason anywhere for be- 
lieving anything than the mere fact that one’s parents happen to 
believe it. There is no logic in acquiring beliefs in such entirely 
accidental ways. Surely the human being with his tremendous 
brain capacity, largely unused, might be regarded as competent 
at this stage of his evolution to decide for himself what he thinks 
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and what he believes about everything, independently of the acci- 
dent of his birth. It would seem unsound for enormous numbers 
of people to submit themselves tamely to this accident. And yet, 
perhaps the majority of people do submit quite tamely to the 
accident of their birth. 

To free one’s children of the bonds that still control one’s self 
is not easy to do. It is difficult, indeed. It requires practice. It re- 
quires an active imagination, but it can be done. It can be done 
by thinking carefully about what one says to children. 

Many years ago I saw, in a child development clinic, two little 
boys, one of whom was in trouble. This is one of the places where 
an observer can look through one-way glass and see and hear chil- 
dren playing together. They do not know there are any adults 
about, and since they are not under the necessity to maintain the 
illusions of their parents or of any other grown-ups, they behave 
naturally, and often much more sensibly. The younger boy, per- 
haps a bit under four, was sobbing a little—not crying. The older 
boy was being very superior, and they were shouting at each other. 
The little boy kept saying, “It does so, it does so, it does so. . .” 
and the bigger boy was shouting at him, “It does not. Ah, don’t 
be silly, it does not.” The little boy eventually put his hands over 
his ears and said, “I won’t listen to you. It does so.” The bigger 
boy pulled the little fellow’s hands away from his ears and said, “It 
does not. Don’t be silly, the sun does not go to bed at night—there 
isn’t any bed in the sky, is there?’”’ And then I saw a major tragedy 
in the life of a developing human being. The little boy broke 
down in tears and, sobbing, he said, ““The sun does so go to bed 
at night. My daddy told me so.” He was crying because he knew 
his father had lied to him. The sun does not go to bed at night. 

To a small child, there is only one way of going to bed. Some- 
body does all the appropriate things and you do all the appro- 
priate things; that is what going to bed is. Somebody boosts you 
into bed and tucks you in and turns out the light, or opens the 
window, or closes the door, or whatever it is—but that process is 
going to bed and that is all it is. And so the intelligent child has 
a picture of the sun going to bed as his daddy told him it does. I 
know of a boy who next asked his father, ““Who tucks the sun in 
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when he goes to bed, Daddy?” And Daddy, who was busy with a 
paper, said, “The moon does that before it comes up.” Now here 
is a child busily building his relationship with reality. He is build- 
ing his picture of life and the world and the way things are, and 
to put a rotten stone in the foundations of a child’s life is to be 
totally unfair to that child and is to ignore the major responsibility 
of parenthood. That is not to say that children should not learn 
myths, Myths are an important part of the culture, and children 
should learn myths as myths. They should not have to believe 
what is not true. Nothing that is not literally true should be told 
to children as truth. I believe that this precaution will protect the 
imagination of children and will not spoil it as lying to them does. 

Again, may I illustrate. Years ago I saw a little boy, nearly seven, 
a very intelligent child, in a serious state of illness. He had lost 
a high proportion of his body weight and he was in danger of dy- 
ing. He suffered from acute panics, vomited his meals, lost his 
appetite, would awaken screaming in the night. He was the picture 
of fear. 

I spent a great deal of time with the child and tried to find 
out what it was all about. I found out eventually that it was in 
the dark that he was most afraid. He was afraid in any place that 
was dark, and particularly in his bedroom. There were dark places 
under the bed, behind the door and so on, and the youngster was 
terrified of these dark places. He did not know why. After some 
time, because he counted on me and depended on me for pro- 
tection, he was able to imagine what might be there. He found 
out that it was a black bear that might be in the dark, and the 
thing might get him. So he was always terrified that there might 
be a black bear anywhere where he could not see anything but 
darkness. I asked him about his bedroom, where the focus of his 
fear was, and he told me it was upstairs. I asked him about the 
window and he said, “‘yes, it was open that much” (about two 
inches). After a long time and many sessions I was able to ask 
him if he believed that a big bear—because he had told me that 
it was a big bear, not just a little one—could fly up in the air and 
get through that little crack into his bedroom. The small boy 
looked at me and then suddenly jumped out of his chair, got down 
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behind it, and glared at me through the bars in the back with 
a look of naked hate. Then suddenly he leaped at me and started 
pounding my chest with his fists, shouting: “Can Santa Claus come 
down the chimney? You gotta tell me, you gotta tell me, you gotta 
tell me!” He is an intelligent child. If Santa Claus can come down 
the chimney, there can be a black bear under his bed. And if 
reindeer can fly through the air and cover the whole world in one 
night, then obviously a bear can come from the woods a couple 
of hundred miles away and sneak under his bed. The youngster 
was much too intelligent for his parents. 

This little boy was in a position where he had only two choices. 
We found later that he had checked on the chimney. He had gone 
into the living room and looked up the fireplace chimney and 
had seen the small opening in the flue. Then too, Santa Claus had 
recently brought a refrigerator, much too big for that opening, 
for his mother at Christmas time. So he had never gone near that 
chimney piece since, over a period of months, because he was so 
terrified of what he had seen. What he had seen indicated that he 
could never trust his parents again. And if you cannot trust your 
parents, whom can you trust? If you cannot trust anybody, it is an 
awful world to have to grow up in. So this child decided that he 
would stop thinking. He had stopped himself from thinking in 
order to maintain his trust and confidence in his parents, the only 
place that he could find any security, the only place small children 
do find security. Their confidence in the integrity of their parents 
is the source of that security. 

The Santa Claus myth then, as a game, is important and useful 
in teaching an attitude that is inherent in our culture, and yet, like 
any other myth, taught as a reality it is destructive of a child’s 
capacity to think. And the human being’s capacity to think is 
going to determine whether there will be any human race in the 
next generation. 

Do not ask me to suggest what the role of social workers is in 
this great game of the survival of the human race that is going to 
be played out in the next few years. I am sure that there is an 
important role, for there is an important role for every person any- 
where, whatever his circumstances, who is mature enough to reach 
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out for that part of this problem which is within his reach. And a 
part of the problem is within the reach of every intelligent person 
just as there is a part of all our great problems: the threats to the hu- 
man race that we have hardly begun to accept as threats, because 
they are not within our scheme of traditional concerns; the survival 
of the human race; food for the human race, which we are not pro- 
viding; the terrifying population explosion, the fact that we will add 
more people to our numbers within the next 40 years than we have 
added in the previous 200,000 years. These problems are getting 
little attention and little constructive concern, because they are 
not within our traditional concerns. For us, they are not yet con- 
science values because our conscience values have been local and 
limited. Our responsibility is to try to widen the conscience values 
of the people who will be able to come after us if we are able to 
help them to do so. 


Exchange Programs 


by FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN 


"Tuzaz ARE OCCASIONS when to see ahead clearly, one 
must first look back. This, I suggest, is one of them even though 
the exchange programs are hardly old enough to have a history. 
We need not dwell at length on the origins of what are now known 
as “international educational and cultural exchanges.” It will be 
enough to recall that the systematic promotion of such programs 
by the Federal Government dates from 1936, when at the Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Peace in Buenos Aires, the United 
States representatives proposed a Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations. Under this Convention, 
which the Senate ratified in 1938, and under the Act for Co- 
operation with the Other American Republics, which Congress 
enacted the same year, there developed the educational and cul- 
tural programs of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and 
of the Department of State, with its Division of Cultural Relations 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific and Cultural 
Cooperation. Most of these programs expanded during the Second 
World War to other areas of the world—to China and the Near 
East in particular. Soon afterward, with the passage of the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt Acts, they became permanent features of 
the foreign relations of the United States throughout the world. 
Other names on the ancestral tree are the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the Commission on the Occupied Areas. We should also 
recall the Economic Cooperation Administration and the Techni- 
cal Cooperation Administration, from which the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA) has descended. 

In cultural, educational, and technical exchanges between the 
United States and other countries in general, the social sciences 
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and social work are substantially represented. Thus in 1959, 6,432 
foreign students in the United States were concentrating on the 
social sciences and social work, and 179 foreign faculty members 
were visiting in this country, teaching or doing research in the 
same fields. On the other hand, some 407 of their American coun- 
terparts went abroad for similar purposes. Only a few of these 
travelers were sponsored by governmental organizations. Many 
more were participants in numerous other exchange programs 
which are not identified with the Federal Government. Hence, 
while our Government is just as interested in such programs as 
in those which it finances and administers, it is the latter which 
should engage our attention now. 

How substantial these government programs have become may 
be suggested, not only by the numerous nongovernmental organiza- 
tions which play some part in them, but also by the widespread 
popularity among agencies of the Federal Government. Today, 
seventeen agencies have something to do with these programs or 
with related international activities. While three agencies are 
basically responsible for most of them, namely, the Department 
of State, the ICA, and the United States Information Agency, 
several others also have a hand in their administration in one way 
or another—frequently by means of working agreements with the 
principals. (Similar activities of the Department of Defense are 
somewhat arbitrarily excluded from consideration in the interest 
of clearness and simplicity.) Among these programs our attention 
will be centered primarily on what have come to be known, awk- 
wardly and somewhat misleadingly, as ‘exchange of persons” pro- 
grams. They are a characteristic feature of the educational and 
cultural programs conducted by the Department of State. 

In every stage in the growth of these programs, social science 
and social work have played a role. A glance at the record will in- 
dicate how substantial that role has been. In the early days of the 
programs with Latin America, our specialists in child welfare were 
detailed from time to time at the request of other governments 
to consult and work with their officials and specialists in a series 
of cooperative undertakings. Similar assignments covered such 
other fields as the employment of women, the setting of labor 
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standards, and the administration of social security. Again, at the 
Second Conference on the Occupied Areas, in 1950, which was 
sponsored by the American Council on Education and many other 
organizations, community and youth programs and health and wel- 
fare were among the principal subjects of discussion. Several or- 
ganizations representing the social sciences, pure and applied, were 
among the sponsors of that Conference, which marked the cul- 
mination of reorientation work in the occupied areas and a turning 
point in our relationships with them. In the world-wide programs 
which followed, the social sciences and social work have continued 
to play significant roles. Well over one fourth of the grantees un- 
der the Smith-Mundt and Fulbright Acts are in the social sciences. 
About four hundred participants in the training programs of the 
ICA during the period 1950-59 concentrated on community de- 
velopment and social welfare. 

Noteworthy also are the number and variety of similar programs 
administered today by intergovernmental organizations. For ex- 
ample, several agencies, notably the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, cooperate on programs of social welfare spon- 
sored by the United Nations and its Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. They work also with the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF), with the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
with the United Nations Bureau of Technical Assistance Opera- 
tions, and with such specialized organizations as the International 
Labor Organization, the World Health Organization (WHO), and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO). In 1958 the programs of the Advisory Social Wel- 
fare Service of the United Nations comprised ninety-eight projects 
of which fifteen were regional and eighty-three involved individual 
countries. These were essentially “exchange” projects. They con- 
sisted in large part of fellowships and missions of experts. Also in 
1958, our governmental and nongovernmental agencies played 
hosts to some fifty United Nations fellows in social welfare. 

Regional intergovernmental organizations conduct similar pro- 
grams. One of them, the Organization of American States (OAS), 
illustrates the opportunities for social science and social work within 
such a framework. Today, the OAS has its own Economic and Social 
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Council. Its secretariat, the Pan American Union, includes among 
its principal departments one for economic and social affairs. This 
department with its Division of Social Affairs has, among other 
things, published several social work studies. The Pan American 
Union also administers a program of technical cooperation among 
the American peoples. It conducts an impressive fellowship pro- 
gram with economic and social emphasis. The OAS, moreover, has 
its own series of specialized organizations, including the Inter- 
American Children’s Institute at Montevideo, the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute, and the Pan American Health Organization. 
It conducts such continuing programs as the Inter-American Rural 
Education Center at Rubio, Venezuela, and the Inter-American 
Program for Advanced Training in Applied Social Sciences in 
Mexico City. 

This sketch of the scope and scale of exchange programs indi- 
cates that governments deem them important. In what does this 
importance consist? What significance do they have for our foreign 
policy? How do they affect the figure that the United States cuts 
in world affairs? Answers to these questions may be found if we 
look back once again—this time at official foreign affairs as such. 
Between the century that preceded the First World War and the 
decades which have followed it, there is a notable difference in the 
range of our official international relations. For a hundred years 
before 1914, the diplomacy of Metternich and the Congress of 
Vienna maintained a precarious balance of power through a sys- 
tem of political and military alliances. It involved only the high- 
est ranks of government. It was quiet and unobtrusive. It virtually 
ignored public opinion as a factor in diplomacy or in the shaping 
of foreign policy. 

The First World War brought an end to this system and started 
a series of events that upset many precedents in the international 
relations of the European powers. Revolutionary movements arose 
that paid scant attention to the rules governing the conduct of 
relations between sovereign states. Communism in Russia, Fascism 
in Italy, and Nazism in Germany had little use and even less respect 
for the traditional methods of dealing with other governments. 
They exploited, moreover, a relatively new factor—the factor of 
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ideology, which ignored political boundaries and took full ad- 
vantage of every modern means of communication to appeal to 
public opinion in other countries. 

It was against this background that the United States began to 
shake off its traditional aloofness and to take a greater part in the 
shaping of world events. We began to realize that traditional poli- 
cies and methods—political, military, and even economic—while 
still in themselves as important as ever, were not and could not be 
broad enough to confront the new ideological forces and the ground 
swells of popular feeling that were threatening peace and fore- 
shadowing change. With advances in the techniques of mass com- 
munication matched by the spread of general education, foreign 
policy was becoming more responsive to public opinion, broadly 
defined, aid especially to the reactions of the “effective public,” 
that is, the informed and interested sector of the citizenry. Such 
opinion in a particular country was not only exerting an influence 
on the foreign policies of that country; it was also being used by 
some governments to inflame public opinion in other countries, 
and so make easier the manipulation of their internal affairs. 

It was an awareness of these developments, together with the 
Good Neighbor Policy, that prompted the United States Govern- 
ment in the 1930s to enter the field of cultural interchange on a 
systematic, continuing basis. It was an even more acute awareness 
of the world-wide responsibilities which had been thrust upon us 
which motivated the continuance and eventual expansion of such 
government-sponsored programs after the Second World War. 
Remarkable advances in the natural sciences with the prospects 
they afforded of greater service or total destruction provided still 
another reason for adding new approaches to international affairs. 
One new approach, that represented by international educational 
and cultural programs, was a response to all these challenges: 
ideologies, widespread education, mass communications, public 
opinion, and the advent of the nuclear age. An appraisal of its sig- 
nificance for foreign policy depends on certain assumptions. Ex- 
pressed in various ways by many thoughtful observers, these as- 
sumptions may be summarized briefly. 

The basic assumption is that educational and cultural exchange 
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programs constitute in themselves a new, additional dimension in 
our official foreign relations—a dimension coordinate with the 
military, economic, and “political” factors and having its own 
immediate, characteristic objective. This can best be described as 
“the promotion of mutual understanding among peoples.” The 
approach to this objective has two aspects. One of these is fo- 
cused on the interchange of knowledge and skills and of develop- 
ments in particular fields or professions. The other prescinds from 
individual fields and projects to generalize on the elements that 
are common to all of them. Both these aspects are conditioned by, 
or vary substantially in accordance with, our relations with indi- 
vidual countries. 

Another assumption, then, is that these programs are good in 
themselves; that they are and should be a function of education in 
general, leading, for example, to the improvement of our own 
practices and the increase of our own knowledge through trading 
and sharing our ideas and experiences with other peoples. It is one 
thing, however, to plan projects with nations whose levels and 
standards of achievement in major fields of endeavor are similar. 
It is something else again to plan them with developing areas of 
the world where the rate of exchange, so to speak, is likely to be 
unequal. The former enriches our own educational and cultural 
life directly. The latter benefits the giver also but it requires of us 
services—the sharing of our knowledge and skills, most often in 
economic terms. What is important in the long run is that such 
services be balanced, that they include, in one way or another, 
activities that complement those of immediate financial or com- 
mercial value. Such complementary activities should help develop- 
ing nations adjust to necessary change. They should make them 
fully aware of the basic concepts of social relations in the light of 
which we regard labor and the machine—and of our basic attitudes 
toward the rights, the dignity, and the welfare of man. They 
should distinguish clearly between democratic strength and totali- 
tarian force. They should add political stability to economic 
growth. 

The contribution of social welfare in these circumstances has 
been well described by Dr. J. F. De Jongh, of the Netherlands, 
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formerly the Adviser on Social Work at the United Nations. As 
he puts it: 

The fact that social welfare usually cannot directly contribute to the 
solution of the poverty problem leads some people to the conclusion 
that therefore, for the time being, we should only pay attention to 
economic policy and use all our resources in that field. This is a serious 
fallacy because it competely ignores the natural human system of mo- 
tivation: the incentive to higher production, to a very large extent, 
comes from the satisfaction the people can get outside the economic 
sphere; namely in social life. Why should people produce more, when 
life has so little to offer? On the other hand, when an improvement of 
housing, health-facilities, education, etc. goes hand in hand with the 
economic development, the people will receive a great stimulus from 
them. 


In brief, as the National Planning Association has phrased it: 


While American material achievements thus have a positive and crea- 
tive significance for the whole free world, there are non-material quali- 
ties of American culture which are even of greater importance to hu- 
man progress and which, indeed, are in large measure responsible for 
our material accomplishments. These are mainly in the cultural and 
human relations fields.1 

Beyond the contributions to other peoples of particular disci- 
plines and professions lies another assumption, namely, that joint 
participation by the peoples of two or more countries on projects 
of common concern will strengthen mutual understanding among 
them. This kind of cooperation should bring foreign relations and 
foreign policy much closer to a wide range of thoughtful persons. 
Projects so organized should, therefore, enhance the spirit of inter- 
dependence, a sense of common values, or at least of the meaning 
of differences. In brief, they should broaden and increase the com- 
munity of interest on which political understanding must be based. 

Such cooperative policies are characteristic of our exchange pro- 
grams in general. Their impact is evident also in the programs of 
intergovernmental organizations. These are no longer simply regu- 
latory agencies or devices for official get-togethers and speech-mak- 
ing. While they remain, in effect, voluntary organizations of sov- 
ereign states, they are at the same time becoming institutional in 


1 Joint Statement of the National Planning Association, “People-to-People Activi- 
ties in American Foreign Policy,” May 11, 1958. 
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their activities. The educational and cultural programs in which 
they directly engage reflect, like their economic programs, an in- 
terest in the welfare of individuals as well as in good relations 
among nations. Such activities, in fact, should serve to strengthen 
such political relations as they pursue broader areas of human 
concern. 

Finally, there is an assumption that exchange programs can con- 
tribute to a balanced picture of the United States abroad, cor- 
recting, where necessary, distortions be they natural or contrived. 
That there is a need for such a picture, no one can deny. The 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind that motivated our 
Declaration of Independence has become an urgent need in the 
light of our present status as a leading world power. The history 
of the United States is one of dynamic growth and education in 
democracy, and the experience so gained could well be shared 
with other peoples who are creating new societies and building 
new institutions. They are grasping for ideas and examples to fol- 
low. The cultural image of America must, therefore, be alive, vital, 
and appealing. To quote the National Planning Association again: 
Our ability to translate into practice our regard for freedom of 
thought, our belief in the equality of all before the law and in social 
and economic opportunities, our receptivity to new ideas, and our 
sense of friendliness and mutual help, are perhaps our most important 
non-material assets. Today, these qualities yield the social cohesion 
and voluntary cooperation which make possible the largest functioning 
democracy in history. These qualities—and their fruits in artistic and 
intellectual achievements—are not too well recognized abroad, and 
we can and should make them much more apparent to the people of 
other countries through effective cultural exchange programs and in 
other ways.” 

Exchange programs, both through the personalities of partici- 
pants and the constructive nature of the projects they undertake, 
contribute to the projection of a “balanced” image—an image that 
can stir the imagination of leadership groups in other countries 
and can identify the American people with the pulsations of 
progress that are now coursing through vast areas of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. The success or failure of our efforts to estab- 
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lish such an image could have an enormous effect upon the suc- 
cess or failure of our foreign policy in general in years to come. 
Exchange programs, along with the training and technical work 
of the ICA, the related efforts of the United States Information 
Agency, and other agencies, are notable examples of such efforts. 

To the extent to which all the other effects already described 
actually result from exchange programs and to the extent to which 
in a given area such effects are actually influential on opinion lead- 
ers and the “effective” public, to that extent will they contribute 
to the molding of an informed public opinion against which the 
relations between a given country and the United States may be 
legitimately appraised. 

By “mutual understanding,” then, one does not necessarily mean 
the formation of strong ties of friendship between peoples, al- 
though these, of course, are desirable. In this context, the phrase 
means rather a grasp of the reasons why one people or nation is 
what it is and does what it does. It means also the acquisition to 
varying degrees, formally or informally, of accurate knowledge 
about the institutions, ideals, and aspirations of other peoples. So 
many of the tensions and trouble spots in the world of today are 
based on long-standing prejudices, psychological blocks, and even 
what are generally described as “normal” attitudes and feelings. 
Americans are as susceptible to these failings as other peoples. 
Educational and cultural exchange helps leaders and future leaders 
in other countries to acquire a more balanced picture of American 
life and one which will be of use to them as they think and act on 
matters involving relations with the United States. Americans, in 
turn, should know more about the strengths and weaknesses, ideals, 
feelings, and the general cultural development of other peoples 
before they formulate policies, initiate international programs, or 
support or reject those who must do these things. No amount of 
enthusiasm for economic assistance, no willingness to spend money 
and energy in helping others, can serve as a substitute for a thorough 
understanding of what other people may need from us or we need 
from them, and how other people will react to our interest in them. 
Exchange programs help educate both others and ourselves by 
means of the direct contacts and cooperation which they offer espe- 
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cially to persons who as citizens and professional people are in a 
position to help form public opinion and shape public policy. 

To what extent are these results realized in fact? This question 
is not easily answered. Just as the phrase “mutual understanding” 
is separable only conceptually, so also do these international pro- 
grams constitute but one factor among several which go to make up 
our official international relations as a whole. It is well-nigh impos- 
sible to appraise them once and for all by themselves. As with edu- 
cation, science, and social work in general, their ultimate value is 
not easily detected by quantitative analysis, though such analysis 
has proved useful in administering them. If we accept the values 
these programs are assumed to have on the authority of those who 
have endorsed them, we shall prize them very highly indeed. None- 
theless, these activities continue to be motivated, in part, at least, 
by a kind of faith. To what extent that faith is, in fact, to be realized 
depends largely on ourselves. 

Faith, however, need not be blind. Today, especially, we are all 
quite conscious of a prevalent mood or attitude which may be de- 
scribed as one of “stocktaking,” of appraisal, of reexamination. 
This is as true in regard to educational and cultural exchange as 
of other sectors of public activity. For the first time, general, book- 
size studies can be and are being published on United Nations- 
related programs—on UNESCO and UNICEF and WHO. Com- 
mittees in and out of government are exploring the whole range 
of our international relations. This searching need not be either 
critical or sentimental. It should be realistic. 

We have need of a basic appraisal of where we are headed, and 
there are important questions that are still unanswered. What more 
can be done to gear our educational system to the development of 
a citizenry that can fulfill our international responsibilities with 
tact and understanding? What can be done to give all our people 
the broad awareness of interdepenfence which is necessary to the 
continued support of the peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica in their struggle for higher economic and social standards? To 
what extent, for example, are we prepared to answer the demand 
from these areas for increased enrollments of foreign students at 
our already crowded universities and professional schools? 
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More particularly and with special reference to social work, I 
venture to suggest a few questions, from the point of view of an 
“outsider.” First, should not there be many more comparative 
studies in the social sciences? Is not this need matched by that for 
more and more effective communication among social workers 
across national boundaries? By the very nature of these fields, prac- 
titioners tend to limit their interest to the environment in which 
they work—they are liable to become “culture-bound.” This makes 
more difficult the adaptation of techniques and practices, howsoever 
sound, to other societies and cultures. Such wise and well-informed 
adaptation is essential. “International understanding” often means 
just that. 

My second question is this: Are international activities in 
this field expanding as far and as rapidly as they should beyond the 
Atlantic community where, in large part, your profession and the 
sciences behind it had their beginnings? Is not such an expansion 
of professional horizons necessary if social science and social work 
are to fulfill their international functions effectively? 

My third question pertains to personnel. Where are they to come 
from to carry on your international work? Or, more generally, how 
and what American resources in terms of manpower, institutions, 
and funds are going to be available for this purpose? This question 
is particularly difficult to answer. We know, at least, that today our 
responsibilities transcend our national boundaries. We know, too, 
that we never give but that we get, even if it means nothing more, 
or less, than the satisfaction ensuing from what Rabindranath 
Tagore praised the West for, that is, “employing all the forces of 
mind and reason in order to heal the sick and alleviate . . . mis- 
ery” in other lands. 

These questions suggest some of the problems which are involved 
in carrying on such a mission. Neither the Department of State 
nor any other agency of government is attempting alone to find 
solutions to these questions and to the basic problems which under- 
lie them. We are, however, taking certain steps and we are cooper- 
ating with others in and out of government who with us are ponder- 
ing such problems. In our department, educational and cultural 
exchange activities are being upgraded to the status they originally 
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enjoyed under Secretary Cordell Hull. This is documented in the 
establishment in 1959 of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. (A “Bureau” is a major organizational element in the de- 
partment.) Robert H. Thayer, who directs the Bureau, is also the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State for the Coordination of 
International Educational and Cultural Relations. In both capaci- 
ties he is working to bring about a consensus of thought on the basic 
problems common to all types of interchange. As a result, the co- 
ordination of the international educational and cultural work of 
our government agencies is being improved and expanded, and the 
liaison between governmental and nongovernmental organizations 
is being strengthened. The professional questions remain, of course, 
the business of the professional people themselves; and the profes- 
sion of social work is particularly well organized and coordinated 
for such a purpose. 

The biggest part of this job lies ahead, however, and it is one in 
which all sections of American society must share. We know that 
the professional social welfare community will do its part. We hope 
that you will continue to participate actively in these programs, as 
the generous hosts you have always been to foreign visitors, and as 
students, teachers, and consultants abroad. We want your ideas 
also. In your work especially you feel the pulse of our people. You 
can relate our international policies and responsibilities to the atti- 
tudes and needs of Americans in many walks of life. By so doing, 
you can help to shape this country’s position before the world. 

For all this, we must have a reason for the faith that is in us. How 
strong is that principle today? Is our healthy, human pride in what 
we have done as a people turning into arrogance, as some foreign ob- 
servers assert? Are we becoming a complacent people, as a group of 
Chilean students suggested in their letter to President Eisenhower? 
Are the good things of life which so many of us enjoy today limiting 
our awareness of the world and its problems to a preference for the 
status quo? Are we simply en route from isolation to insulation 
against the currents which are stirring the world? 

Such questions are often asked these days. They may be symptoms 
of something deeper, something which is being diagnosed as a “lack 
of national purpose,” a need to search anew for a public philosophy. 
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In so far as there is such a need, I suggest that we meet it by return- 
ing to the main sources of our own civilization. In political matters, 
we can do nothing better than to ponder again the principles which 
characterized our own image as a people when it was first given to 
the world. I refer, of course, to the self-evident truths: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; and that among those rights are those 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

If these words are worn thin with familiarity, it is because we 
have gotten such good use out of them for ourselves. To millions 
elsewhere they are not trite because they have never been tried. 
They still offer, I suggest, the best explanation for the conduct 
of our international programs. They still are the best reasons for 
your jobs and mine. 


Social Work’s New Era 


by HERBERT STROUP 


Wien I REVIEW THE LITERATURE Of social work from time 
to time, my mind returns regularly to what well may be one of the 
most important statements ever made to the profession. I refer to 
Porter Lee’s Presidential address to the 1929 National Conference 
of Social Work, “Social Work as Cause and Function.” 

Porter Lee interpreted social work as having had, “both in its 
historical form and in its modern form, the characteristics of a 
cause; and . . . its development during recent decades as having 
added to its character as a cause the character of a function of well- 
organized community life.” 1 The facts since this statement seem 
to indicate that social work has increasingly lost its nature as a 
cause and has become almost totally a function. Out of this sea 
change of social modification arise, in part, the current moral and 
spiritual dilemmas of social work. 

Lee epitomized his meaning of “cause” and “function” in regard 

to social work’s personnel in the following manner: 
Zeal is perhaps the most conspicuous trait in adherents to the cause, 
while intelligence is perhaps the most essential in those who adminis- 
ter a function. The emblazoned banner and the shibboleth for the 
cause, the program and the manual for the function; devoted sacrifice 
and the flaming spirit for the cause, fidelity, standards, and methods 
for the function; an embattled host for the cause, an efficient personnel 
for the function.” 

Thus, social work passed from its centuries’ old history rooted in 
religiously and humanitarian inspired views of man and society 
to the more currently prestigeful and widely accepted form of a 

*Porter Lee, Social Work as Cause and Function, and Other Papers (New York: 
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profession. Of course, as Lee readily pointed out, the elements 
of cause and function still are mixed in many agencies and social 
workers in a curious kind of schizophrenic allegiance. Yet it is 
obvious to the observer that the functional aspects of social work 
dominate today. They are almost everywhere accepted and indeed 
championed as the finest and best. 

Social work in its modern phase, as a result of this historic shift 
within itself, possesses certain characteristics, aside from those noted 
by Lee. It has become a distinct profession among the “helping 
professions.” As such it is itself, with its own training schools, codes 
of self-management, credited personnel, professional organizations, 
jargon, power structures within the community, and so forth.® 
Social work, moreover, increasingly has become, by reason of its 
great stress upon professionalization as the key to successful func- 
tioning, an autonomous profession. Despite its wish and practice 
of holding dialogues with other professions, it confidently asserts 
the validity and independence of its own functioning, thus gaining 
acceptance by governments (local, state, and Federal) as an autono- 
mous profession. 

Social work as a function, furthermore, has concentrated its 
energies increasingly upon techniques to the detriment of problems 
of theory, values, philosophy, ethics, theology, and related concerns. 
Social work is accepted as an applied science. As such it relies heavily 
upon other disciplines for its rationale and intellectual support. 
It is the stepchild of the university, as are other professional schools. 
It has made contributions to knowledge and it has successfully 
adapted the knowledge of others to its purposes. But its primary 
efforts are not in the direction of ultimate questions regarding man 
and society. It prides itself upon its functional character. 

The profession has calmly accepted proximate goals or values 
oftentimes without a serious interest in examining the ultimate 
ground upon which they rest. Sometimes one proximate value is 
given support by appealing to another, as does Charlotte Towle, 
who says that the concept of the worth of the individual is basic 


* Helen Witmer, from an anthropological standpoint (inherited from Malinowski), 
speaks of social work as a function, but with a different language. To her, it is a 
social institution. See Witmer, Social Work: an Analysis of a Social Institution 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942). 
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to social work as a profession. Properly not being content to assert 
l the worth of the individual in an unsupported claim upon the 
; reader, she says that this notion rests upon the idea of “democratic 
‘ society.” * Yet, “democratic society” is a proximate value even as 
i “worth of the individual.” ® The social worker who is content with 
proximate values suffers a genuine handicap. He is part of the 


t “problem,” not of the “answer”; for an essential problem in our 
1 times is the multiplicity of proximate values and our unfamiliarity 
Z with the methods of going beyond them. 

5 The present dilemmas of social work, however, have derived not 
4 only from significant changes which have occurred within the pro- 
8 fession. They have arisen also from the important modifications 
s taking place in Western civilization generally. In fact, social work 


- may not be so much an initiator of these changes as it is a follower. 


e Also, social work, largely because of its source in widely accepted 
S ethical and religious ideas and forces of the past, has been relatively 
g isolated from the broad currents of intellectual reality. It has been 
)- privileged to function in an unexamined manner largely because 

of the protection it has claimed and received from the surrounding 
is culture. Few people like to be critical of those who claim to be 
is doing good. 
S. “Rapid social change” characterizes Western society almost as 
ly much as it does the so-called “underdeveloped” nations. Some of 
t. these changes may be noted sketchily with the purpose of supplying 
s. a backdrop for the understanding of the dilemmas of social work. 
ly First, an increasing pluralism characterizes the course of Western 
ry development. Following the breakdown of the shaky and tenuous 
n Holy Roman Empire, nationalism broke loose, spreading even in 

those times to the far corners of the earth. It brought with it self- 
es justifying systems of culture which provided both personal identi- 
te fication (increasingly lacking in the religious values of the last 
is centuries) and a grave sense of parochialism. 
e, “Charlotte Towle, “Social Case Work in Modern Society,” Social Service Review, 
ic XX (1946), 165-79. 

5 Robert Bessell interestingly examines the oft-made claim that democracy is 

i), intrinsically linked to social work and vice versa. He concludes that this assumption 
Sa is not well founded. Social work can and does operate in societies which are not 
on democratic. See, “How Far Is Democracy Basic to Social Casework?” Social Casework, 
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Second, within the nations a large number of other divisions 
occurred. Regional threatened national loyalties. Social classes 
(despite the errors of Marxism) developed greater range and flexi- 
bility. The phenomenal growth of interest groups of all kinds also 
constitutes one of the fascinating and important changes, making 
Mosca’s neat scheme of social interpretation seem wooden to the 
modern mind.* Today, interest groups rather than classes seem to 
predominate both as centers of personal identification and of social 
influence. 

Third, sectarianism did for religion what nationalism did for pol- 
itics. Dante in his De Monarchia asserted the ideal form of society 
for him as that in which there would be only one universal govern- 
ment and one universal church.’ He got his wish on neither count. 
Even as the efforts to establish a universal state failed, so the claim 
of the Roman Catholic Church was not everywhere accepted. The 
Christian forces of the Western world have in the past centuries 
been most notably stigmatized by their divisions, although the re- 
cent period, fortunately, has seen some movement in the opposite 
direction. Such divisionism brought skepticism and confusion in 
its wake regarding the security and the cogency of Christian values. 

Fourth, secularism (the belief that life can be lived adequately 
without reference to an ultimate ground of existence) became an 
especially potent perspective. Science has strongly supported this 
outlook and has proved itself to be almost the only dependable re- 
source now available to secular man for the regulation and satis- 
faction of his nature. But, like Eris’s golden apple, secularism also 
has brought discord. 

Fifth, the past centuries have seen, in the wake of the decline 
in religious influence and the rise of secularism, a growth and now 
a decline in ideologies. Ideologies for some centuries were attractive 
substitutes for religiously founded interpretations of man and soci- 
ety. The more demonic ones, like National Socialism and Commu- 
nism, perhaps blinded many to the origins and nature of those more 


* Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book 
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palatable to the Western tradition. Ideologies, i:owever, are charac- 
terized by their intellectual pretense, their assertion that human 
beings are able rationally to comprehend universal experience and 
to control the achievement of ideal conditions as a result of rational 
insight. Lacking the prior historic stress upon the defectiveness of 
human reason as a part of the original sin of creation, as expressed 
in the Judaeo-Christian tradition, the ideologists gathered up the 
peculiar limitations of their times and places and claimed a uni- 
versality which restless human experience has proved in all cases 
to be false. Daniel Bell has recently pointed out that few serious 
minds today believe that anyone any. longer can bring in a new era 
of social harmony as a result of cerebration and “social engineer- 
ing.” ® 

Sixth, the increasing fragmentization of the professions has been 
brought about, in part, as a result of loosening of religious affilia- 
tions in which vocational efforts of the medieval period were un- 
dertaken. The traditional notions of the coherent and religious 
nature of work fell under the onslaughts of moods and movements 
mentioned above, and the professions turned in the direction of 
multiplying and specializing. They got along so well in these pur- 
suits that they needed to show little interest in the broader and 
deeper problems of human existence. 

At present there is some awareness of the macerated condition 
of the professions. The President of the American College of Physi- 
cians, for example, recently warned that internal medicine is being 
divided into more and more subspecialties. Said he: “We are in 
real danger of so splintering the activities in our field that it could 
come to have no central core and be composed only of numerous 
highly specialized units.” ® 

In social work, too, there has been recognition of the dangers of 
overspecialization in such notions as “generic social casework” and 
the continuing reorganization of graduate school curricula. On 
the other hand, the satisfactions that derive, in part, from imitating 
other and older professions and the grand sense of autonomy by 


® Daniel Bell, The End of Ideologies (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960). 
® New York Times, April 7, 1960, p. 37. 
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which social work is also characterized give little support for hopes 
of basic change either within social work or between social work 
and the other professions. 

It must be said, however, that the whole burden of reform does 
not rest with the profession of social work. The training institu- 
tions, the universities, never known for any greater integrity than 
the professions, have fallen heir to the fragmentized professional 
claims and have embodied them in the organization of practically 
all education in the United States. The efforts of the University 
of Pittsburgh’s Coordinated Education Center and Pittsburgh’s 
public schools, for instance, which are seeking to halt the fragmen- 
tization of American education with the aid of a Ford Foundation 
grant, point weakly but hopefully in the right direction.’ 

What, then, in the light of the cultural sources of the present, 
are some of the significant characteristics of the present situation 
for social workers and for others? Three interrelated factors will 
be briefly described. 

All of us live in an essentially inchoate society. The growth of 
complexity in human affairs has been so remarkable that there 
remains today no known power by which society can be either 
rationally understood or controlled. Current ideas of regulation 
and control, drawn from biology and engineering as well as from 
the social sciences, are widely employed to present a model of the 
self-regulating society inspired by democratic values. Yet these are 
inadequate means to explain the setting of human desires and 
apprehensions, goals, and standards. Human values cannot be de- 
fended as adaptations to the stress and strain of existence. They 
must be founded on more than a reaction; they must find an apolo- 
getics which is substantial. 

In this connection, the efforts of Sir Geoffrey Vickers come 
readily to mind as providing merely one testimony among many 
of the inchoateness of our society. Sir Geoffrey, during 1956-58, 
acted as consultant to a project organized by the School of Social 
Work of the University of Toronto. The aim of the project was 
to explore the impact of Canada’s rapid industrialization on the 
well-being of the individual. The project, entitled “Man and 


* Ibid., June 6, 1960, p. 29. 
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Industry,” brought together more than a hundred prominent Ca- 
nadians from business, government, organized labor, the profes- 
sions, and the social sciences. They met together three times at 
intervals of a year, and at their meetings they studied and visited 
six areas in Ontario where the impact of industrialization was most 
striking. What did the project conclude? It found that “the indus- 
trial bandwagon seems to roll ever faster onwards, remaking the 
world we live in and with it ourselves.” There is a clear danger 
that no one is in the driver’s seat in society, that human beings 
are in effect merely passengers, sometimes even getting under the 
wheels.14 As has been persistently and sadly remarked on many 
occasions, human, rational ingenuity has succeeded strikingly in 
technological pursuits, but not comparatively in the fields of hu- 
man understanding and management. 

All of us live in the condition of alienation, to employ a word 
which has been made popular by many, including Erich Fromm.” 
“Alienation” refers to man’s troubled and inadequate self-definition 
in a commodity-centered, depersonalized society. Man’s situation 
may be defined through the use of such concepts as: self-estrange- 
ment, anonymity, means-centeredness, indifferentism, isolation, 
powerlessness, loneliness, calculation (as opposed to spontaneity), 
meaninglessness, and disenchantment. 

Man feels himself to be alienated from the universe. The older 
forms of belief security have crumbled. Traditionally rationalistic 
efforts are unsatisfying. The individual, as a result, finds it difficult 
or impossible to make sense of his relations with the universe. 

Man also feels alienated from society. Since society is inchoate, 
man scarcely is able to postulate an effective coherence by which 
society becomes an accommodating and assisting environment. 

Finally, man is alienated from himself.1* Lacking adequate an- 
chorage in his universe and society, and possessed as he is of his own 
radical freedom and self-transcendeénce, man is ill at ease with him- 
self. As Albert Camus has pointed out, man seems to himself to 


1 Geoffrey Vickers, The Undirected Society (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1960). 

Erich Fromm, The Sane Society (New York: Rinehart, 1955), p. 110. 

%3Fritz Pappenheim provides a limited, historically oriented study of this phe- 
nomenon in The Alienation of Modern Man: an Interpretation Based on Marx and 
Tonnies (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1959). 
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be caught in his own confusions, acting blindly and accidentally 
in a world which seems to be spiritually unconnected to him.* As 
Camus sees it, man is a stranger to himself. 

We live in a period which is marked by a fundamental break- 
down in the ability to communicate. As C. P. Snow has shown, 
the greatest efforts to understand man, nature, and society have 
rested upon two groups, and these presently cannot understand 
each other.’® These are the literary intellectuals and the physical 
scientists. Both groups of specialists depend heavily upon disparate 
symbologies. They can neither understand each other nor produce 
such popular representations of their singular efforts as might be 
readily accepted by the masses. This primal failure in communica- 
tion is all the more striking since it has taken place at a time in 
human history when there has been given to man the most super- 
ficially effective instruments of universal communication ever 
known. Now we have the technical means to talk to each other, 
but we lack the ability, despite the advanced state of our knowl- 
edge, to communicate with understanding. In such a situation the 
chances that social workers will say much of value to each other or 
to those beyond the profession becomes increasingly tenuous. 

Today many are looking for the thread of meaning by which 
life may be perceived and lived in its authentic promise. The quest 
for the Biblical ‘‘new creation” is dimly envisaged even though 
the present period of stupor and confusion weighs heavily upon 
all. The twin dangers seem to be pathological despair and false 
optimism. There are those who grossly exaggerate the lack of 
available human resources for meeting an admittedly difficult 
situation. On the other hand, others are utterly superficial in their 
naive confidence regarding both the present situation and the 
ability of men to take part in the new creation. 

A variety of “answers” has been devised to the present dilem- 
mas. They are emotiona.ly supported, at times centered in rational 
elaborations of serious proportions, and intended to provide steady 
rudders by which the ship of life may be safely piloted. Although 
as specific formulations and movements they possess their own 

* Albert Camus, The Stranger (New York: Knopf, 1946). 


*C. P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959). 
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names, they may be grouped together under common categories 
and given names taken from the past. Although the basic categories 
are more extensive than present review permits, three of the most 
prominent will be mentioned briefly: Apollonianism, Dionysian- 
ism, and Niceanism. 

Apollonianism is the advocate of the great design, the compre- 
hensive and rational answer to the present situation. Like Apollo 
it sits at the center of the world and issues oracle-like pronounce- 
ments. It is identified with the supreme use of reason, the advocacy 
of ideal (in the Platonic sense) solutions, and close cooperation with 
divinity. For the individual, Apollonianism asserts the availability 
of systematic interpretations of human nature from which the 
person may secure his health. For society, it claims that there is 
an over-all pattern of design and purpose which is known to those 
who enjoy the mystique of Apollonianism. 

This perspective stands in opposition to the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, as Father William Lynch, literary critic and professor, 
has shown in his new book.'* The Judaeo-Christian tradition is 
based upon transcendant reality, yet it is unwilling to trade the 
historic for the realm of essences, the definite for the infinite, time 
for eternity, and the event for pure rationality. Its notions of 
human redemption are not grounded on the facile intellectualism 
of autonomous man. It asserts the meaningfulness of the specific 
and the disparate within the total province of the ground of 
existence. 

Social workers have seldom found Apollonianism to be their first 
temptation. The fact is that they have been uncommonly concrete 
in their programs and actions, relatively devoid of sheer intellec- 
tualism, and almost innocent of foundations in philosophy and 
theology. Apollonianism, however, has played some part in the 
historical development of social work and today comprises one of 
the options which is available to 4nyone who seeks to pull himself 
out of the quagmire of confusion. 

Dionysianism places the fundamental value upon the display 
of energy. It is the ally of actionism. Rooted within the feelings 
of man (especially the libidinous), it proposes to save the world 


%® William Lynch, Christ and Apollo (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1960). 
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through persistent intention. Like Apollonianism, it rests upon 
divine assumption, namely, that human force is indeed a divine at- 
tribute if not a divine gift. It looks askance, however, upon reason 
as being less effective than reason presumes. It tells the individual 
that his full nature is realized when he is functioning freely and 
fully. For society it proclaims the advantages of lack of form and 
control. Spontaneity leads to freedom, while rationality brings on 
restraints. 

Unfortunately, Dionysianism also is inadequate. Its stress upon 
creativity fails to distinguish between positive and destructive 
expressions. Only through an appeal to a nonvitalistic principle 
can effective standards for action be secured, and Dionysianism, 
being opposed to reason, is unwilling to entertain such a principle. 
Dionysianism also has no explanation for human tragedy other 
than that of ascribing it to an irrational and merciless fate. In the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, however, while quick recognition is 
made of the importance of process, there is no justification pro- 
vided for the nonrational “instincts.” Also, human tragedy is not 
the product of an impersonal and uncaring universe; it possesses 
intrinsically meaningful and redemptive possibilities. 

Social workers probably are most attracted to the several forms 
of Dionysianism. Social work itself in the period when it was pre- 
dominantly a cause was a foremost antagonist of the Dionysianism 
perspective. In its more naive moments it firmly believed that the 
evils of personal and collective life well might be eliminated 
through the application of greater loyalty and application of well- 
intentioned workers. This drive has been greatly modified by forces 
previously described, but it still persists in many quarters. 

Niceanism comprises the effort to establish systematic rules for 
human conditions. It takes delight in the issuance of credos, of 
decalogues, or categories of basic beliefs. Niceanism truly believes 
that the ground of meaningfulness has been provided in the past 
and that the present task is one of rediscovery, codification, and 
application. It overcomes the dangers of Dionysianism by asserting 
that the final and rational guide to the solution of the perplexities 
which beset man is covertly available. The ground of being may 
be obscured by misguided reason and by rampant vitalism, but it 
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is reproducible to those who with patience and perseverance seek 
it out. 

Niceanism also has its defects. Usually, it involves a gigantic 
task of reductionism, putting vast and intricate principles into 
superficial, short sentences. It also is basically and irremediably 
time- and culture-bound. The formulations of the past show this 
difficulty in that they regularly express a particular moment in 
human history and a special cultural situation. 

Moral and ideational systems, moreover, often improperly soften 
the need to go beyond themselves. As Randall Jarrell says: “Often 
morality—to parody another definition—is the last refugee of the 
moralist.” 17 This is to say that the dilemmas which social workers 
and others face should not be viewed as being solvable through the 
formulation of a so-called “collection” of objective facts or beliefs. 
For, as Martin Heidegger rightly surmises, the nature of man can- 
not be understood by employing physiocratic models taken from. 
other disciplines, notably the physical and biological sciences. Man 
must be understood in terms of himself and in the light of his strug- 
gle to realize his authentic being.’® This view was posed earlier by 
Martin Buber, the Jewish theologian and philosopher. Buber states 
that there are ranges to human experience which cannot be sub- 
sumed under quests for objective or scientific knowledge. These 
are primarily personal or interpersonal (as the word is today). Thus, 
there are meanings for man which are realizable only through per- 
sonal interaction.” 

The religious posture, moreover, claims the same for the indi- 
vidual’s search for the ultimate ground of being. That ground can- 
not be reached or understood merely in terms of objective proposi- 
tions. It is appropriated, as the story of David, Nathan, Uriah, 
and Bathsheba makes clear, only through the recognition of the 
uniquely individualized involvement among persons of the ob- 
jective truth.”° v 

Social work has been prone to its own form of Niceanism. Among 

* Randall Jarrell, Pictures from an Institution (New York: Meridian, 1960), p. 134. 


% Martin Heidegger, Existence and Being, ed. Werner Brock (London: Vision 


Press, 1949). 
Martin Buber, J and Thou (2d ed.; New York: Scribner, 1958). 
TT Samuel, 11-12. 
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those who recognize the validity of ethical and religious sources 
beyond the profession itself, there has been a ready inclination to 
rely upon pseudocreedal statements of social work’s relation to the 
ground of being. Many religious organizations conducting social 
work programs have created such formulations. In the main, they 
represent an effort to combine the best sentiment, as currently 
conceived, both from social work as a secular profession and from 
the religious tradition. On the other hand, there also has been a 
concomitant movement within the recent decades to create essen- 
tially secular credos for social workers. These largely employ the 
language of “basic concepts.” If the religiously inspired statements 
are uncritical of their secular infusions, those which speak the 
language of “‘basic concepts” appear to be unaware and uncritical 
of their inevitable involvement with ultimate questions. Both 
miss the point that Niceanism, despite its handy advantages, pos- 
sesses profound inadequacies. 

Social work has passed through at least two periods—those of 
cause and of function. It seems to be on the threshold of a new era, 
a third period, in which it will face its peculiar responsibilities to 
take part in a vast and profound effort to create a more adequate 
perspective upon the nature of man and society. Without an ade- 
quate understanding of the human condition of the present, social 
work will lose its vitality. It will lack that ability and power which 
characterized it in a prior period. It may become overly defensive 
in its professional protestations and incapable of dealing effectively 
with issues beyond its daily routine. A great profession, and social 
work is that, requires a great vision of man. It needs to see him in 
his depths and heights, in his permanence and flexibility, in his 
tragedy and aspiration. Nothing else in the long run can be taken 
as a suitable substitute. 


An Economic Prognosis for the 1960s 


by WALTER W. HELLER 


A CENTRAL PART of the new social welfare setting of 
the sixties will be the most affluent economy the world has ever 
known. By the end of the decade, the national output, now $500 
billion, will have grown to perhaps $750 billion, and personal in- 
come per capita in the United States will have risen from $2,200 to 
nearly $2,900 (all in 1960 prices). But this striking prospect— 
significant as it is in reshaping social welfare problems, programs, 
and financing—provides no more than a point of departure for our 
economic prognosis for the sixties. 

First, it is a conditional forecast whose derivation and under- 
lying assumptions must be laid bare to make it a working concept 
for use in social welfare planning and programming. 

Second, it is a global forecast which tells us very little about the 
deviations from the mean which constitute so much of the social 
welfare problem. How will income be shared? Will the wave of 
abundance wash away the large islands of poverty in our society 
or only change their contours? 

Third, given a forecast of income and its distribution, how will 
it be spent? If we increasingly indulge our private wants at the 
expense of social services, affluence may intensify rather than miti- 
gate our social welfare problems. But if we heed the Galbraiths and 
the Schlesingers and channel our growth into a broader stream of 
social services, many of the critical problems of health, education, 
and welfare that face us in 1960 may be substantially ameliorated 
by 1970. 

Fourth, does our forecast foresee a fairly steady rate of growth 
at high levels of resource utilization and relatively stable prices, or 
will economic and social welfare programs have to cope with recur- 
rent recessions and inflations? 
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Fifth, and finally, how will our forecast be affected by govern- 
ment economic policies for growth and stability? Historically pre- 
occupied with development of natural resources, governmental 
economic policy since the Second World War has been reoriented 
toward stimulation of physical investment, especially in plant, 
equipment, and machinery. Currently, investment in human capi- 
tal—in education, in physical and mental health, in research and 
development activities—is increasingly recognized as a prime source 
of economic growth and national strength. Here, the fields of eco- 
nomics and social welfare join hands in a common policy recogniz- 
ing man as a means as well as an end. Wise policies for the develop- 
ment of our natural, physical, and human resources—and for their 
full utilization—not only raise our economic sights but automati- 
cally convert economic gains into higher levels of human well- 
being. 


How fast will our economy grow? 


The $500 billion level of output achieved by our economy early 
in 1960 provides a convenient launching pad for our economic 
forecasts, for what one of my colleagues calls “the numbers game.” ? 
Perhaps I should closely guard the secrets of the economics pro- 
fession and protect its reputation as an occult, if dismal, science. 
Piercing the statistical curtain, or shroud, around economic fore- 
casts may surprise you by revealing that our science is neither 
occult nor dismal. 

The economist arrives at a forecast of a $750 billion national 
output for 1970 by the following numbers sequence: 

1. Today, our total output of goods and services, i.e., our gross 
national product (GNP), is at the annual rate of $500 billion, a 
mighty leap forward from the $350 billion output of 1950 (in 
today’s prices). 

2. The real rate of growth of our economy since 1900 has aver- 
aged about 3 percent a year compounded. This has been stepped 
up to about 3.5 percent since the Second World War. 


*Frederick L. Deming, President, Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, “The 
Numbers Game,” an address given at the University of Minnesota, April 8, 1960. 
I am indebted to Dr. Deming for a number of the combinations of figures cited 
later. 
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3. Adjusting this figure for the jump in the labor force in the 
sixties as the economy begins harvesting the bumper baby crop 
of the postwar period, and barring large-scale chronic unemploy- 
ment, we find that the growth rate should move up another notch 
to 4 percent a year compounded. 

4. Applying the 4-percent growth rate to the sixties brings us 
a 50 percent increase for the ten years, or a spectacular rise from 
today’s half-trillion to 1970’s three-quarter trillion dollar GNP 
(in current prices). 

When would we reach the magic figure of one trillion dollars 
by this 4-percent route? My slide rule. says January 10, 1978, at 
10:10 A.M.! 

Many assumptions and refinements underlie such economic pro- 
jections and their conversion into economic predictions. Let me 
mention just two that are of particular significance. The first, 
relating to calculations of future productive potential in terms 
of past trends, is that the average number of hours worked per 
week tend to shrink about 0.5 percent each year. This is not a pre- 
diction that the basic workweek of forty hours will shrink, but 
rather that vacations, holidays, and furloughs will expand. As the 
economy grows and prospers, social welfare practitioners face a 
mounting challenge to help people find constructive and pleasur- 
able uses of expanding leisure time. 

The second point is more difficult and open to controversy. ‘The 
rosy economic picture of economic growth in the sixties rests on 
assumptions relating not only to (1) the rate of output per unit of 
the labor and capital available for production, i.e., to economic 
capacity or potential, but also to (2) the percentage of available 
resources actually employed in production, i.e., to economic per- 
formance. The 4-percent growth rate and $750 billion forecast for 
1970 assume unemployment averaging around 4 percent of the 
labor force and a rate of capital acctimulation not unlike that of 
the past decade, with ailowance for occasional lulls or mild reces- 
sions.” 


* These figures are derived from the tables and discussions in the recent publica- 
tions of the Joint Economic Committee of Congress arising out of its Study of 
Employment, Growth, and Price Levels, notably the Staff Report (Washington, D.C., 
1959), esp. Chap. 4; the underlying study paper by James W. Knowles, “The Po- 
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If we were to assume, instead, a lower level of unemployment, say 
3 percent, and a higher rate of investment, the growth rate would 
rise to perhaps 4.5 percent a year. This would push output to $790 
billion by 1970. Or if, on more pessimistic assumptions, the growth 
rate were to average only 3 percent, the 1970 figure would be held 
to $680 billion. Even this 3-percent growth rate would add $180 
billion annually to our nation’s productive power within ten years. 
But if, through good fortune and good management, we achieve 
the 4.5 percent growth rate, the addition will be $290 billion, or 
an extra $110 billion a year. Truly, mighty outputs out of little 
ratios grow! And truly, the stake we have in intelligent government 
policies for economic growth is enormous. 


Who shares in the bounties of growth? 


Translating the awesome aggregates into more manageable terms 
of family and household income, where will the sixties carry the 
averages, and how will income be distributed? In 1959, the annual 
income (before Federal income tax) of American families averaged 
nearly $6,500.° By 1970 this average will rise to over $8,500 if we 
achieve a $750 billion GNP. 

But these are averages. What happens to the poor and the rich 
under the impact of vigorous economic growth? As one might ex- 
pect, the rich grow richer and the poor grow richer too. Yet, poverty 
does not succumb gracefully to growth. Poverty is persistent, and 
some types of poverty are resistant, almost impervious, to national 
prosperity. The evidence to support these assertions is unmistak- 
able. 

The remarkable stability of the relative shares of the nation’s 
income going to upper-, lower-, and middle-income groups becomes 
apparent when we divide the population into fifths and compare 


tential Economic Growth of the United States” (1960), and the “Committee Report” 
(Washington, D.C., 1960), esp. pp. 2-4. 

* Economic Report of the President (Washington, D.C., 1960), p. 132, Table C-7. 
The $6,500 figure relates to personal income, which totaled $380 billion in 1959. 
The difference between this sum and the $480 billion GNP in 1959 is accounted for 
primarily by subtraction of depreciation charges, indirect business taxes, and cor- 
porate income taxes, which are part of GNP but do not enter personal income, and 
the addition of social security and other government transfer payments, which do 
enter personal income but are not part of GNP. 
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the percentage slices of the income pie that went to each fifth in 
1944 and 1957, as follows: * 


Table r 
Percentage Share of Personal Income (before Tax) 
Quintile 1944 1957 
Lowest 4-9 4.8 
ed 10.9 11.3 
3d 16.2 16.3 
4th 22.2 22.3 
Highest 458 45-3 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Only minor shifts in these percentage shares are to be expected 
in the sixties. Where, then, do we look for the significant impacts 
of growth on the income framework of the social welfare problem? 
We look, first, at the absolute impact of growth on personal in- 
comes and, second, at the selectivity of its impact within income 
groups. Our natural focus is on the lowest income group: Is poverty 
succumbing to affluence? Will our rural and urban slums and the 
social ills they breed yield to a $700 or $800 billion GNP? The 
answer is a mixed one. 

Significant inroads on poverty have accompanied recent growth. 
Defining low-income status (the layman would call it “poverty’’) 
as less than $2,500 of total money income (in 1957 dollars) for a 
family of four, 19 percent of our population fell in this category 
in 1957. The corresponding figure was 26 percent in 1947.5 One 
views such figures with a mixture of encouragement and dismay. 
That the ratio of those in the low-income category has dropped 
from one fourth to one fifth of our population in ten years is 
encouraging. But it is dismaying, even shocking, to find that over 
thirty million people in our supposedly affluent society are living 
at or below the boundaries of poverty. 

To be sure, future increases in national income will further re- 

‘Joint Economic Committee, Staff Report, p. 112. 

5See the study paper, “The Low Income Population and Economic Growth,” by 
Robert J. Lampman, prepared for the Joint Economic Committee, December, 1959, 


for an illuminating examination of the problems of poverty in relationship to eco- 
nomic growth. The figures cited are given on p. 13. 
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lieve the problem of poverty. For example, given the same rate of 
progress in reducing poverty as in the 1947-57 decade, the propor- 
tion of our population in this status would drop to one seventh by 
1970. Unfortunately, however, even brisk economic growth leaves 
a hard core of poverty relatively untouched. Seeking the source of 
this paradox of persistent poverty amidst growing plenty, one can 
readily identify the groups who are bypassed by economic progress. 
Statistical analysis shows the incidence of poverty to be dispropor- 
tionately high for the aged, for nonwhites, for those with less than 
eight years of schooling, and for family units headed by women.°® 
The benefits of economic growth will reach these groups only as 
our more highly educated younger population replaces the older 
population; as we lower barriers to the employment of nonwhites; 
as we step up our efforts at physical and mental rehabilitation; and 
as we provide for more generous social security programs and pay- 
ments. 

Unless the free play of market forces is buttressed by redoubled 
government efforts in the fields of education, health, and welfare, 
economic growth will eliminate poverty at a slower rate in the 
future than in the past. At present rates of growth, and with present 
policies, “by 1977-87 we would expect about 10 percent of the 
population to be in low income status as compared to about 20 
percent now.” * Within a generation (thirty years), we could come 
close to eliminating what we think of as low-income status by today’s 
standards. But for our immediate horizon of the sixties, these figures 
suggest that the poor will still be with us in large numbers by the 
end of the decade—perhaps 15 percent of our population of 210 
million at that time. Economic growth involves little threat of 
technological unemployment for toilers in the social welfare vine- 
yards! Instead, it offers new challenges to find improved methods 
of hastening the reduction of poverty, not so much by income 


*The Lampman study reports the figures as follows: “Out of the total of 32.2 
million low-income persons, 8 million were 65 years of age or older; 6.4 million 
were nonwhite; 8 million were in consumer units headed by women; 21 million 
were in units headed by a person with educational attainment of eight grades or 
less. About 70 percent of the low-income population had one or more of the above- 
listed handicapping characteristics; about 50 percent had one or more of the first 
three characteristics. In the general population about 50 percent had one or more 
of the four characteristics; about 20 percent had one or more of the first three.” 
Ibid., p. 4. 

7 Ibid., p. 24. 
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transfers as by converting economic abundance into economic op- 
portunity. 

The foregoing discussion is not meant to suggest that all low- 
income families require financial or professional aid. For some 
families, low-income rank represents just a temporary drop from 
higher ranks which they can tide over by borrowing or drawing 
on assets. Some of “the poor” are young people getting a foothold 
on the bottom rung of the income ladder. Others may have signifi- 
cant amounts of nonmoney income. These considerations are pe- 
ripheral rather than central to the issue at hand. They offer no basis 
for letting the glitter of our affluence lead us to dismiss or minimize 
the problem of persistent poverty and the failures it reflects in 
important areas of social and economic policy. 

At the opposite end of the income scale, economic growth during 
the sixties will carry us far into the “age of discretion,” economi- 
cally speaking. Little discretion in spending is open to families with 
less than, say, $4,000 of disposable income. The necessities of food, 
clothing, shelter, transportation, and medical care absorb virtually 
all of the below-$4,000 income. Between $4,000 and $7,500, a con- 
siderable range of options begins to open up. And beyond $7,500 
of family income, half or more of family spending can be labeled 
“discretionary.” 

Putting the distributional problem in this perspective brings 
to light basic changes in income contours which were masked by 
our earlier data showing the stability of income shares by popula- 
tion quintiles. Distributing family units by size of disposable in- 
come (in dollars of 1959 purchasing power) gives us the following 
estimates * for 1947 and 1959 and projections for 1970: 


Table 2 


Percentage of Family Units Estimated to Be in Each Income Class 
After-Tax Income 


(1959 Dollars) 1947 1959 1970 
$0-$4,000 49 40 26 
$4,000-$7,500 43 38 36 
Over $7,500 8 22 38 
Total 100 100 100 


* The figures in this discussion, referring to income after Federal income tax, are 
adapted from the article by Sanford S. Parker and Lawrence A. Mayer, “The Decade 
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From these figures, it is apparent that by 1970 we will have 
moved a long way toward inversion of the traditional income pyra- 
mid by moving millions of families up the income scale. Focusing 
on the upper incomes, we find that less than one tenth of all family 
units had pushed beyond the $7,500 income line by 1947. Last 
year, over one fifth had crossed this threshold. And by 1970, it is 
estimated, nearly two fifths of all family units, or 25 out of 65 mil- 
lion, will have joined the over-$7,500 income ranks. 

With this upward movement, the amount of “discretionary in- 
come” will rise from $135 to $255, billion, from 42 percent to over 
50 percent of our spendable income. Without spelling out the 
specifics, let me suggest that this rising tide of discretionary dollars 
has important implications for the social welfare field as it responds 
to the new era of the sixties: implications as a financial fount for 
social welfare programs; implications as a generator of social stresses 
and strains associated with mounting outlays for indulgences, fri- 
volities, and luxuries; and implications as a challenge to social 
policy to find ways and means of directing this stream of dollars 
toward constructive uses. 


How will we use our growth? 


Will we, in fact, make constructive use of our expanded national 
income and wealth in the sixties? Our success in achieving external 
security and internal welfare depends in large part on the answer 
to this critical question. Yet, we have no reliable way of predicting 
the answer which the sixties will give to this facet of the economic 
question. What may be useful is, first, to highlight the issue; second, 
to project current use patterns into the future; and, third, to con- 
sider briefly the automatic responses of government budgets to 
growth of the GNP. 

Galbraith’s eloquent statement, in The Affluent Society,® of the 
domestic issue of social need versus private indulgence is so widely 


of the ‘Discretionary’ Dollar,” Fortune, June, 1959, pp. 136 ff. The article is most 
useful even though it neglects the impact of family asset position and anticipation 
of income by installment buying and other forms of borrowing. Also, it errs in 
counting in the below-$4,000 income group only 16 percent rather than 27 percent 
of the family units in 1970 (pp. 138 and 260). 

* John K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958). 
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known to this audience that I need not repeat it. Perhaps the pithy 
statement by Allen Dulles on the issue of resource allocation as it 
affects our military strength is less well known: 

The major thrust of Soviet economic development and its high tech- 
nological skills and resources are directed toward specialized industrial, 
military, and national power goals. A major thrust of our economy is 
directed into the production of the consumer-type goods and services 
which add little to the sinews of our national strength. Hence, neither 
the size of our respective gross national products nor of the respective 
industrial productions is a true yardstick of our relative power posi- 
tions. The uses to which economic resources are directed largely de- 
termine the measure of national power.!° 

How did we use our $480 billion output in 1959, and how are we 
likely to use it in 1970? We plowed nearly 30 percent back into 
investments in plant and people, to maintaining and broadening 
the base for more output in the future. Nearly $go billion, or 19 
percent, went into physical investment in the conventional sense: 
producers’ equipment and machinery, construction, and inventory 
change. Investment in human beings—in their education, health, 
and welfare—took another $53 billion, or 11 percent. National 
defense and related foreign aid accounted for just under 10 per- 
cent, or $46 billion. So defense and investment, comprehensively 
defined, absorbed 40 percent of total output. 

Consumer spending accounted for the remaining $290 billion. 
A little more than half of this went for food, clothing, shelter, and 
other necessities. The remainder went for automobiles and travel, 
household goods and personal services, charities and recreation, 
liquor and tobacco, and other discretionary uses. 

Allocating 1970’s $750-billion GNP, we may reasonably foresee 
some increase in investment, particularly human investment, under 
the pressure of world competition and domestic affluence. This 
would imply some $92 billion for health, education, and welfare 
activities and $140 billion for investment in physical capacity. 
Defense spending, projected at 10 percent of GNP, would come 
to $75 billion. The remaining $433 billion would be available for 
consumer spending." 


* From testimony before the Congressional Joint Economic Committee. 
" Note that these figures differ considerably from the implicit “disposable income” 
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These magnitudes are impressive, not to say staggering. Yet, im- 
portant as they are to the economic context of social welfare, they 
do not make direct contact with the question which is central to 
the financial outlook for social welfare programs: how will growth 
affect Federal, state, and local budgets? In broad outline, the an- 
swer is clear: barring major increases in military requirements 
(beyond 10 percent of GNP), growing affluence will relieve pres- 
sures on the Federal budget and intensify the pressures on state- 
local budgets. 

The widening disparity between the Federal and state-local 
budget situations in a growth economy is not hard to explain. In- 
creasing affluence generates greater and greater demands on govern- 
ment for services which improve human well-being and protect 
some of the basic amenities of life. Our citizens expect more and 
better schooling and higher education for their children; improved 
care for the mentally ill; expanded recreational facilities; rede- 
velopment of decaying urban areas; unsnarling of local transit and 
traffic problems; improved sanitation facilities; expanded water 
sources and control of air and water pollution. Item after item on 
this list falls squarely within the traditional sphere of local func- 
tions and responsibility. 

At the same time, economic growth generates additional reve- 
nues much more readily for the progressive and responsive Federal 
revenue system than for the regressive and relatively sluggish state- 
local systems. When incomes rise and production and profits ex- 
pand, the tax yields of the individual and corporate income taxes 
of the Federal Government (which comprise roughly two thirds of 
its cash receipts) respond more than proportionately: for example, 
when GNP grows by g percent, personal income tax revenues grow 
by 4.5 percent. But the states and localities face the unpleasant fact 
that their leading sources of revenue—taxes on property and con- 
sumption—do not respond vigorously to economic growth. 

If the economy grows by an average of 3 percent, or $18 billion 
a year, during the sixties, Federal revenues will automatically rise 


figures used in the preceding section. The difference lies largely in the unconven- 
tional treatment of health, education, and welfare expenditures entirely as invest- 
ment rather than consumption. 
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by an average of nearly $4 billion a year. If the GNP grows at a 
4 percent rate, or $25, billion a year, the increase will average over 
$5 billion annually. At 4.5 percent, the revenue increase would be 
nearly $6 billion a year. (Of course, in all these cases, the rise would 
be smaller in the early years and larger in the late years of the 
decade.) Barring severe increases in military outlays, the revenue 
increase will outstrip the probable growth of Federal expenditures. 
One careful projection, even on conservative assumptions concern- 
ing growth of GNP, estimates that the Federal cash budget would 
develop an $11 billion surplus by 1968.2 At the same time, even 
with substantial revenue increases as the tax base grows, state and 
local budgets will, according to all available estimates, fall into 
deeper and deeper deficits unless substantial increases in tax rates 
are enacted. What do these projected budgetary developments 
imply? 

First, they imply that redoubled taxing efforts will have to be 
made at the state and local levels. Although substantial capacity for 
additional taxation still exists at these levels (for example, indi- 
vidual income taxes are in effect in thirty-three out of the fifty 
states, and their collections range from 2 percent of Federal col- 
lections to 30 percent of Federal collections), and although the 
states enacted the greatest single year’s tax increase in history in 
1959 (close to $2 billion), their taxable capacity is considerably 
more limited than that of the Federal Government. They suffer 
from limited jurisdiction, threats of migration of industry and 
wealth, and limitations of administrative resources. To be sure, 
they can strengthen their tax base by such administrative improve- 
ments as the introduction of income tax withholding (which eight- 
een states have already adopted) and by vigorous programs for 
improvement of property tax assessment. But even the most coura- 
geous state and local tax programs will in the course of time fall 
short of meeting the needs of an affluent society for expanded social 
services, both as a use and as a source of growth. 

Second, the Federal Government will have ample revenues to 
expand its social service programs directly or to lend a helping 

4% Committee for Economic Development, Trends in Public Expenditures in the 


Next Decade (1959), p. 6. The $11 billion surplus is based on the “medium” projec- 
tion of government expenditures. 
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hand to the states and localities. With automatic revenue increases 
of $4 to $6 billion a year, on the average, during the sixties—in 
other words, with $40 to $60 billion more of revenue at its disposal 
at the end of the decade than at the beginning, at least potentially 
—the Federal Government is in a position readily to meet the costs 
of such programs as the Forand proposal for medical care for the 
elderly (perhaps $2 billion a year); for Federal aid to education 
(present bills in Congress call for $350 million to $1 billion a year); 
for urban renewal and rehabilitation (for which a $700 million a 
yedr program was recently proposed by leading mayors); and so on. 

Vhird, we must exercise our ingenuity to find ways and means 
of transferring some of the Federal Government's superior fiscal 
power to the states and localities in a manner which will support 
their financial efforts without undermining responsibility and con- 
trol. Federal aid without strings attached other than the require- 
ment of adequate state-local taxing efforts is one method. Another 
would be to build a Federal credit for state income taxes paid into 
our national income tax, much as we did twenty-five years ago for 
our Federal estate tax. Other devices could surely be found. 

Fourth, the implication is also clear that a faster rate of growth 
gives promise of achieving our social goals with less economic 
squeeze and less social conflict than we would encounter with a 
slower growth rate. One of the chief arguments for a more positive 
program for economic growth is that it is far easier to achieve many 
of our common goals by enlarging the size of our economic pie than 
by transferring income and wealth from one group to another. 

Finally, my brief look at prospective budget developments im- 
plies a timid rather than a bold context. Though the numbers are 
very large, the implicit share of government in the GNP would not 
grow. It would remain in its recent range of 26 to 29 percent of 
total national output. 


Will we maintain a reasonably stable economy and full employ- 
ment? 


In appraising the outlook for economic stability, we can con- 
fidently assume that disastrous depressions like the great depression 
of the thirties are a thing of the past. Postwar experience to date, 
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especially the recessions of 1949, 1954, and 1958, while providing 
no basis for complacency, suggest that only mild and relatively 
brief recessions are in store for us in the sixties. 

The self-corrective influences, the “built-in flexibility,” of our 
economic system is far stronger today than before the Second World 
War. The growth of government budgets, the increasing reliance 
on income taxes, the introduction of unemployment compensation 
and other social security programs, all work against the grain of 
the business cycle. For example, in the 1958 recession, when GNP 
fell by about $18 billion, almost $7 billion of the drop was offset 
by automatic shrinkage of corporate and individual income tax 
collections. Another $3 billion was offset by increases in social 
security payments, especially unemployment compensation, and 
other government programs. Reduction of corporate and indi- 
vidual saving also helped to maintain purchasing power virtually 
at prerecession levels. Growth was retarded and recovery has not 
been complete, but the downward movement of the economy was 
halted and reversed within a period of less than a year. 

If any doubts remained about the responsiveness of the Federal 
budget to swings in national income and business activity, they 
are being removed by its current response to economic recovery. 
From a $13 billion cash deficit in the fiscal year 1959, the budget 
has moved to a position of balance in the fiscal year ending June, 
1960, and will move up to a potential cash surplus of $5 billion 
in fiscal 1961. Economic expansion is boosting Federal cash receipts 
by roughly $20 billion in little more than two years! 

Reinforcing such built-in stabilizers are powerful discretionary 
tools falling in the category of “indirect controls.” I refer to changes 
in Federal Reserve monetary and related government credit poli- 
cies, co changes in the rate of government procurement (especially 
for defense purposes), and changes in tax rates. Full and intelligent 
use of these instruments would bé a powerful additional force for 
holding recessions in check, restoring full employment, and curb- 
ing inflation. And, significantly, these policies do their job without 
encroaching on the market system and freedom of choice. 

Will inflation bedevil us in the sixties? Will it erode the improve- 
ments which social welfare programs achieve in the economic status 
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of underprivileged groups, whose incomes tend to lag behind rising 
price levels? By and large, the outlook on this score is good. Leaving 
out the price push associated with war in Korea, our annual price 
increases in the fifties have averaged a little over one percent per 
year. Although built-in forces for further price increases will con- 
tinue to operate in the sixties, they will do so in an economic en- 
vironment less characterized by the recurrent bottlenecks, excessive 
demand, and world-wide dollar shortage that we experienced in 
the fifties. Some inflationary creep is to be expected (and our pro- 
jections would have to be upped accordingly in dollar terms) in 
a growth economy. But the prospect for holding it within entirely 
tolerable bounds during the sixties appears excellent at the present 
time. 

Short-term, this judgment is reinforced by the recent easing of 
monetary conditions and its explicit recognition a few days ago 
by the Federal Reserve Board. The Board permitted a reduction 
in Federal Reserve discount rates from 4 to 3.5 percent. In doing 
so, it explicitly referred to the subsiding of inflationary pressures 
and dangers. 

The Board might also have referred to the continued slack in 
our economy. Indeed, the so-called “soaring sixties” are off to a 
rather slow start. True, a rise in national output from perhaps $440 
billion (in today’s prices) two years ago at the bottom of the reces- 
sion to $500 billion today is, taken by itself, quite impressive. But 
the real question is whether we have gone as far as we should, given 
the availability of manpower and industrial capacity in this coun- 
try. The answer is that we have not. 

The United States economy in 1960 is operating well below its 
potential. A reading of the immediate figures bears this out. Five 
percent of our labor force—3.7 million people—are unemployed. 
The average workweek. of those who are employed in manufactur- 
ing has dropped from 40.5 to 39.4 hours during the past year. Steel 
operations are below 70 percent of capacity. Excess capacity plagues 
us also in oil, copper, aluminum, cement, and many other basic 
industries. We are turning out 6.2 million autos instead of the 9 
or 10 million we could easily produce. Home building is well 
below a year ago. In short, we are experiencing “‘slack-filled” pros- 


perity. 
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Most industries today still have both the facilities and the desire 
to produce well above current levels of output. But they lack the 
markets. Sc we are deprived of an additional $20 to $25, billion 
of goods and services that our economy could readily produce with- 
out overextending its physical or human resources. What could 
have been a great year, economically, will only be a good year. 

As a nation, we are losing much more than the billions of dollars 
in current goods and services. We are also losing some of the vital 
incentive for business investment, one of the wellsprings of vigor- 
ous future growth, Without assurance of ready markets, of willing 
and able buyers, American industry is bound to hold down its in- 
vestment in expansionary capital equipment and development of 
new products. The result: a slowdown in the rate of economic 
growth. 

Brief recessions are probably unavoidable in the natural rhythm 
of a free and dynamic economy. But when unemployment remains 
at or above 5 percent of the labor force for two and a half years 
(continually since December, 1957, except for two brief drops 
to 4.9 percent) and industrial production remains sharply below 
capacity even after two years of recovery, it is cause not only for 
alarm but for reexamination of our restrictive fiscal and monetary 
policies. 


How can we accelerate growth? 


In discussing positive policies for growth, our concern is not 
simply that life would be more pleasant, that material standards 
of living would be higher with a fast rather than a slow rate of 
economic progress. We are not even limiting ourselves to the propo- 
sition that achievement of our intangible social welfare goals will 
come more quickly and easily with rapid growth. Rather, we are 
addressing ourselves to the critical necessity of expanding our pro- 
ductive mechanism sufficiently (a) to provide the vast increase in 
jobs required in the sixties and beyond to absorb and utilize pro- 
ductively the youthful millions who will be pouring into the labor 
force; and (b) to maintain our economic lead and regain our mili- 
tary superiority over the Soviet Union. 

Department of Labor projections foresee 26 million young peo- 
ple entering the labor force during the sixties, 37 percent more than 
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in the fifties. On the bullish side, one may view them as consumers 
whose demands for goods will provide important sustaining power 
for our economy, especially if the practice of early marriage and 
household formation continues (in spite of a recent pause in this 
trend). On the bearish side, however, even after adjustments are 
made for withdrawals from the labor force, jobs will have to be 
found for some 15 million people. This requires a far more rapid 
expansion rate than in the fifties if unemployment is to be held in 
check, let alone reduced from present uncomfortable levels. 

On the comparison with Soviet growth rates, and with due warn- 
ing as to its difficulties, the basic facts are these: (1) Soviet Russia’s 
gross output today is about one third of ours, which means that our 
GNP is over $300 billion greater than theirs. (2) If we grow at a 
3-percent rate and Russia at its recent 7-percent rate, the gap would 
be cut back to about $150 billion by 1975. (3) But if we grow at a 
4-5-percent rate, and Russia at 6 percent, the 1975 gap would grow 
to $500 billion. Gross as these figures are, they demonstrate the 
critical importance of rapid growth rates (and intelligent growth 
uses) in the race for military strength and world leadership. 

Among the major elements of a positive program for economic 
growth would be the following: (1) a less restrictive and more flex- 
ible set of Federal fiscal and monetary policies designed to main- 
tain markets for the output of American industry at levels which 
will not dampen production and investment, at the same time keep- 
ing an eye cocked but not glued on the dangers of inflation and 
potential outflows of gold to foreign countries; (2) thoroughgoing 
reform of the Federal income tax structure to restore the tax base 
by eliminating countless tax concessions and tax shelters which 
pull resources out of their most advantageous uses; this would also 
make possible a simultaneous reduction in tax rates, with resulting 
improvement in the incentive to invest; (3) most important of all, 
increased investment in human beings, not only as ends in them- 
selves but as our most effective means of speeding advances in tech- 
nology and productivity. 

Let me comment further on this last point, which has been the 
victim of neglect and misunderstanding and is only now gaining 
the recognition it deserves. On the basis of the searching studies of 
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economic growth, the leading private economic research organiza- 
tion in the United States, the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, has concluded that while the role of tangible capital invest- 
ment in raising labor productivity is important, it has not been the 
dominant force. The large and growing investments in education 
and in science and technology, i.e., in building up the stock of hu- 
man capital, have been even more important.® 

A National Bureau study on production change shows that, in 
terms of average percentage rates of change, physical output in- 
creased 3.1 percent annually from 1919 to 1957, while total input 
of man-hours and tangible capital increased only one percent an- 
nually, leaving a 2.1-percent annual increase, or two thirds of the 
total, to be explained in terms of increases in intangible capital 
and improvements in efficiency.’* Professor Theodore W. Schultz, 
of the University of Chicago, has tentatively concluded that the 
explanation for the remaining two thirds is to be found largely 
in the rapid accumulation of human wealth represented by train- 
ing, education, and additional capabilities based on health and 
new knowledge.® His preliminary studies lead him to the strong 
belief that the return on human capital exceeds “‘by a wide margin” 
the return realized on the stock of nonhuman capital. 

Developments in research and education in the Soviet Union 
would suggest that the government officials, scientists, and educators 
of that country have more readily accepted and acted upon findings 
like these than the policy-makers in this country. The subdued 
or delayed reaction in this country is all the more puzzling when 
we take into account our traditional emphasis—and here, surely, 
we differ from the Soviets—on expenditures for increased knowl- 
edge, improved physical and mental health, greater skills and stam- 
ina not only as production but as consumption. In calculating rates 
of return on investment in human beings, we can reasonably sub- 
tract from the base that part of the cost which represents consump- 
tion, improvements in human well-being, and the quality of life. 


%See the ggth Annual Report of the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., The Study of Economic Growth (New York: the Bureau, 1959). 

4 Solomon Fabricant, Basic Facts on Productivity Change, Occasional Paper No. 63 
(New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1959). 

% See his “Investment in Man: an Economist’s View,” Social Service Review, 
XXXIII (1959), 109-17. 
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All of this has vast implications for public policy. The high 
priority we have given to investment in reproducible capital goods 
must give some ground to investments in human capital. As Pro- 
fessor Schultz concludes from the small proportion of total growth 
accounted for by physical capital, “it would seem impossible that 
even substantially higher incentives to increase capital in repro- 
ducible goods would result in a substantially greater increase in 
total growth.” 1¢ 

Our already very large investment in research and education 
should be stepped up. Federal aid to education is seen in a new 
light as an essential instrument for carrying out functions which 
are a direct Federal responsibility. Education is an investment in 
human resources from which we expect to reap positive gains in 
the form of higher productivity, more rapid advancement in tech- 
nology, a better informed and better implemented foreign policy, 
and a stronger military establishment and greater military poten- 
tial. Here, the benefits of education transcend all state and local 
lines. They involve our national economic strength, prestige, and 
security, even our national survival. 

Our successful measures to increase plant capacity through vari- 
ous forms of subsidies and incentives (like accelerated amortiza- 
tion, price guarantees, and loan programs) must now be supple- 
mented, perhaps in part supplanted, by equally strong and de- 
termined measures to expand brain capacity. For the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assume part of the costs of public education to serve 
these ends is no act of largess or charity to state and local govern- 
ments. It is simply the best available method of discharging recog- 
nized national obligations. If we fail to take these and related 
steps to capitalize more fully on our most valuable resource, the 
human mind, our economic outlook for the coming decade would 
necessarily be less optimistic. 

In sum, then, my economic prognosis for the sixties is this: In 
spite of some disquieting current portents, and some important 
question marks about national policies for growth, the prospect 
is for a decade of growing economic abundance. A 50-percent in- 


1° Theodore W. Schultz, “Human Wealth and Economic Growth,” The Humanist, 
XIX, No. 2 (1959), 71-81. 
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crease in GNP and a g0-percent rise in average family income by 
1970 are not only possible but probable. We have both the human 
and material resources and the economic wisdom and policy tools 
required to reach these, or even higher, goals, at the same time 
maintaining reasonable price stability and avoiding deep or pro- 
longed recessions. 

How far economic growth will carry us toward solution of our 
social welfare problems depends in part, of course, on our success 
in stepping up the rate of growth. If we succeed in growing at a 
4-5-percent average rate in the coming decade, we will have at our 
disposal $110 billion more of annual output than if we grow at 
only a 3-percent rate. Clearly, our social goals become more attain- 
able with minimum social conflict and tension if they can be served 
primarily by enlarging our future income rather than by reallocat- 
ing our current income. 

Nonetheless, the crucial test of national fulfillment goes well be- 
yond the restrictive bounds of economic prediction and economic 
policy concerning rates of growth. At least equally important are 
the uses of growth. Devoted to a self-indulgent scramble for ma- 
terial goods, economic abundance might even, on balance, in- 
tensify our many-faceted social welfare problem. But devoted in 
generous measure to investment in human beings—in their edu- 
cation, training, health, and well-being—economic growth can be- 
come synonymous with improvement in human welfare. 


The Family in the 
Mid-twentieth Century 


by LEON EISENBERG, m.. 


Tue ROLE OF THE FAMILY at any time in history is a func- 
tion of the society of which it is a part. As the social order changes, 
so does the family, not step by step in splendid synchrony, but 
with lags and lurches and straining at the seams, unless, and until, 
effective social planning weds the two in a happier marriage. How- 
ever idyllic the family of frontier days may seem when contrasted 
with today’s suburban counterpart, one fact at least is clear: we 
cannot, even if we would, go back to it, and I, for one, would not. 
Study of the functions the family has provided, but can provide no 
longer, is necessary if we are to develop social institutions able to 
fill the breaches. This will permit the flowering of the contem- 
porary family by supporting it with complementary, not compet- 
ing, services. 

While we shall for a time speak of “the” family, it will shortly be 
necessary to ask “which family?” since form and function vary with 
social class, degree of urbanization, ethnic composition, and other 
factors. For each family, the impact of social change is different and 
its response to change arises from its own folkways. Unwelcome 
as the concept of planning for family life may be in our culture, 
we ignore it at our peril. Either we use what we know and what 
we can learn to minimize disintegrative transitions in family func- 
tion, or tomorrow, as today, we shall have to extemporize psy- 
chological soup kitchens to maintain the emotionally starved vic- 
tims of our heedlessness. 

These, then, are the outlines of my argument; let me now de- 
fend them. 
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When we take the family as a subject fit for study, we risk at- 
tack from the defenders of the faith. Every society is parochial in 
its view of family life, for the family casts the individual in its 
own image. Our very way of seeing social relations stems in large 
part from family patterns. To question the family is to question 
ourselves. This is a most unpleasant business but, I submit, a most 
necessary one. Knowledge is neither easy to come by nor altogether 
comfortable to have, but without it we cannot master the stresses 
that the continuing revolution in science and industry create for 
our society. We must be prepared for the disquieting eventuality 
that we may find the family in need of major surgery. 

The inevitability of the family as a social institution is some- 
times argued from its ubiquity in every known human society. 
Indeed, it could hardly have been otherwise. The human infant, 
with his prolonged period of total dependence, requires close adult 
care, the forerunner of socialization, for the human species to per- 
sist. What initially is biological, soon is transmuted into a social 
force; the bonds between child and adult, and between adult and 
adult in the care of the child, become determinants of human 
behavior. What had been essential to the infant for sheer animal 
survival becomes to the adult essential for sanity. 

But the ubiquity of the family is no more remarkable than the 
variability of its structure from one society to another or within 
the history of a given society. In a society such as ours, the modal 
family may be small and limited to two generations, but in an- 
other it comprises three generations as well as many collaterals 
living in one domicile. In a third society, the word for “mother” 
signifies not only she who bore the child but equally all her sis- 
ters; there is no distinction between mother and aunt. In a fourth, 
the role of the father is defined in such a way that he need do no 
more than play with and admire his children; the task of chastiz- 
ing them is assigned to his brothers. A fifth permits unrestricted 
mating prior to marriage but requires strict monogamy thereafter, 
while a sixth is polygamous. In a seventh, power and property de- 
scend through the maternal line; in an eighth, through the father 
to his first-born son. In a ninth, important decisions are denied 
green youth and remain the zealously guarded prerogative of the 
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elderly, while in a tenth they are the privilege of the bravest in 
battle. In an eleventh, marriages are financial contracts to be 
arranged between parents while the betrothed are still quite young, 
much in contrast to the popular conception of our own, in which 
romantic love is widely supposed to take precedence over mun- 
dane considerations. 

Perhaps you will wish to object that many of my examples have 
been chosen from societies less civilized than ours. I will set aside 
the question of whether to term “less civilized” a culture that does 
not know war or one that cannot understand why we consider 
it necessary to beat children. Let me merely remind you of a differ- 
ent but altogether feasible mode of rearing children adopted by a 
highly literate people. In the collective settlements of Israel, the 
young live in children’s houses from the age of weaning. Although 
family ties are maintained by daily visits, by far the largest part of 
child care is removed from the parents’ sphere and is entrusted 
to special workers. These Israeli children grow into adults able 
to meet the stern demands of barren soil and guerrilla warfare. It 
would be absurd to suggest that we rush to emulate a movement 
that has grown out of particular historic conditions. The example 
indicates, however, that the role of child rearing, traditionally 
assigned to the family, can be performed successfully by other 
social institutions, given a culture that makes each child, whether 
related by blood or no, everyone’s responsibility. 

Some of you may recall Flaherty’s moving documentary film 
Nanook of the North. In it, he depicted a single day in the life of 
an Eskimo, one man who fulfilled the roles of hunter, fisherman, 
builder, guide, husband, and father. He taught his son, as his wife 
did her daughter, how to do the myriad things upon which life 
depended. Inspiring? Indeed! And evocative of envy as I compared 
my limited skills with the generalized competence of so noble a 
man. But, hold! Before we exalt these virtues, let us consider 
his illiteracy, his vulnerability to the whims of nature, his endless 
struggle to get through each day, and his final demise which leaves 
his son equipped only to repeat the unremitting battle with the 
elements. 

Cross-cultural comparisons are a healthy corrective to provincial- 
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ism, but they are likely to be regarded as little more than curi- 
osities. Let us turn to our own history, for this country is a labora- 
tory of considerable, albeit unplanned, experimentation with forms 
of family life. Currently, there is widespread conviction that the 
modern American family is far less adequate than its predecessors. 
The dolorous voices of contemporary critics lay at the doorstep of 
the family every national failure from payola to the gaudy ex- 
plosions at Cape Canaveral. In ill-concealed triumph, they cor- 
relate the increase in juvenile delinquency with the disappearance 
of the woodshed. The remedy urged upon us is a reincarnation of 
the family that was. But can it be resurrected? 

How heart warming is the picture of the frontier family of pio- 
neer days! It raised its own food, made its own clothing, nursed its 
own sick, and taught its own young—the very image of together- 
ness. But if it produced more children, fewer survived. It knew the 
Bible, but how much of other literature? It ate, but how well? How 
idyllic could it have been, if an unfavorable turn of the weather 
meant starvation, if an infection that would today be trivial led 
to death, and if the talented were often denied the exercise of their 
abilities? There were indeed positive values in this frontier fam- 
ily, values we must find a way to cultivate, but not at the price 
for which they were purchased. If the family has declined, let us 
also remember that this has been associated with a considerable 
gain in freedom for the individual: a healthier, better educated, 
more differentiated human being. 

The changes in family life which cause us concern today can be 
understood only in the context of the changes in our nation. We 
have become more and more industrialized. Whereas 100 years 
ago more than half of those gainfully employed were in agriculture, 
the corresponding figure for today is one tenth. We have become 
more and more urbanized. Whereas seventy years ago only one 
third of our population lived in Communities of over twenty-five 
hundred, today two thirds do. More women are in the labor force: 
one in six in 1890 but one in three in 1960. More of our children 
are in school and more stay for a longer time. Whereas a half cen- 
tury ago no more than 4 percent of those between nineteen and 
twenty-two were attending school, today the figure is 20 percent. 
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We live longer. But as longevity increases and as the birth rate 
climbs again, the burden of the potentially dependent (those un- 
der eighteen and over sixty-five) increases in ratio to the potentially 
productive. We are a nation on wheels. One in every five American 
families moves each year. More of us marry, more of us divorce, 
and more of us remarry. 

Shall we, then, be surprised if the family of today is not the 
family of fifty or even twenty years ago? The mobility of popula- 
tion demanded by an industrial civilization produces radical altera- 
tions in traditonal family patterns. The kinship system is inevita- 
bly weakened. When families move, kinfolk stay behind, and we 
have not yet learned to replace them with neighbors. A labor mar- 
ket that has room for women changes patterns of child rearing 
and changes women. When children spend more of their time out 
of the home, the family cannot but have a less decisive role in 
shaping them. When the media of mass communication sound 
their pied pipes in every home, must we not expect our children 
to dance to new tunes? 

We may or may not like what has happened. But liking or not 
liking is hardly to the point. These changes are part of our life, 
now, and there is every reason to believe that most of these trends 
will increase. If we find that the social aftermath of urbanization 
and automation is not all good for people, then it becomes per- 
tinent to inquire what other ways we can find to foster healthy 
personality development, ways that are compatible with a tech- 
nological revolution that cannot be reversed. 

Let me recapitulate. Profound changes in the fabric of our so- 
cial structure have altered the role of the family. No longer does 
it alone suffice for the health and education of its children. In 
fact, it never did; but this became evident only when specialization 
of skills brought previously unthought-of services within reach of 
all. 

No longer is woman content with the role of homemaker and 
child-bearer. Perhaps she never was, but only now allows herself 
to think in wider terms. And with the change in woman, the rela- 
tionship between man and woman must be redefined. Whereas 
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once an ill-matched couple lived out an unhappy union, today 
they burst its bonds. 

No longer is the family both the mediator and the shield between 
society and the child. Now society’s temptations as well as its de- 
mands impinge directly upon him; an idea need not slowly filter 
through time and space but within a day may infect or invigorate 
a generation. Witness the spread of focal anti-Semitic infections 
from nation to nation within a few weeks on the wings of news 
coverage, to exemplify the one; or the student movement for 
Korean freedom that inspired young Turks halfway round the 
world not two days later, to exemplify the other. 

No longer are the young saddled with the incubus of their 
elders; free to move, they strike out on their own. But they take 
no heed that what now they experience as glorious independence, 
they may, a generation later, rue as desertion. 

With all these changes, we are freer, but, alas, not necessarily 
happier; we must somehow find enriching traditions to replace the 
confining ones we have shattered. 

If we cannot go back, in what direction shall we move ahead? 
I trust I shall not disappoint you if I confess I do not have any 
certain answer. Yet move we must. Is it not preferable to seize the 
rudder, though we must complete our map even as we navigate, 
than allow ourselves to be swept blindly along by social currents? 
We may not know enough to avoid every shoal, but, surely, we 
shall run aground less often if we take the helm rather than have 
it spin with wind and tide. Modesty about what we know should 
not make us cavil in the face of critical assertions that we in social 
welfare make soft-minded pilots who substitute sentiment for hard 
facts. Charting a course for human development is a task to which 
we have a considerable body of knowledge to contribute and for 
which we are in the process of taking additional soundings. Let me 
plot for you but a few of the reefs on which the family has foundered 
as the merest introduction to our role as social cartographers. I will 
leave it to you to complete the map. 

To speak of “the” American family is to deal with a statistical 
artifice that has no counterpart in real life. Statistical averaging has 
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its usefulness, but it conceals profound differences beneath the 
modal image. Family structure and function vary with class, ethnic, 
residential, and other patterns. Recognizing that we cannot do 
justice to the complexity of the issues in this necessarily brief and 
somewhat cursory survey, let us consider, as representative of the 
range of problems that confront us, first, the socially disadvantaged 
family in the central metropolis and, then, in antithesis, the middle- 
class family in suburbia. These, too, are abstractions, but con- 
venient ones for discussion if we do not forget individual variations 
in our search for valid generalizations. 

Industrial development, the decline of mining, and the con- 
solidation of small farms, among other social forces, have swept 
our population into cities ill-equipped to receive them. The less 
skilled migrants have had to settle for substandard housing in ugly 
areas with overcrowded schools, inadequate playgrounds, but more 
than a sufficiency of taverns. Those with greater competence (and a 
bit of luck) move out of these enclaves. Left behind are the least 
competent, those we term “multiproblem” families, who absorb 
a disproportionate share of health and welfare services—and to 
little avail, at that. This reservoir of social pathology is already 
a massive one. It will reach staggering proportions if we do not 
succeed in halting the trend to a Megapolis extending along the 
East coast from Boston to Washington, to another along the West 
Coast from San Francisco to Los Angeles, and to others in the mid- 
West. 

These are people whose roots have been severed and whose tra- 
ditions are ill-suited to their new conditions of life. Bereft of ex- 
tended kinship systems, they find no support in the anonymity of 
the metropolis. Aggregated in tenements, they infect each other 
with normlessness by contagion. They are unable to share propor- 
tionately in the material benefits of a culture which they perceive 
as foreign to them. Consequently, they reject its standards and re- 
sent its authority. Unable to understand what has happened to 
them, they turn on each other, seize what they can get when it is 
to be gotten, and fail their children—to their own distress. When 
we try to be of help with methods that worked for another gen- 
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eration, we find ourselves spurned or gulled and are tempted to 
conclude they are not “ready” for help—whatever, in the name of 
social welfare, that may mean. 

What of the children from these disintegrating families? As we 
see them in our schools and our clinics, they are intellectually 
constricted as a result of insufficient stimulation and show poor 
motivation for academic achievement. They are restless, noncon- 
forming, and aggressive. Their relations with others tend to be 
superficial and demanding; they are engaged in futile efforts to 
satisfy an enormous hunger for affection with counterfeits of what 
has been denied them. In order to give to others one must first have 
been given. Deprived and neglected, they are likely to grow into 
parents who in turn fail their young. The sins of the fathers are 
visited upon generation after multiplying generation. For this, we 
too bear moral responsibility, for it is our society that permits this 
to happen. 

What services do we provide these families? If they starve, we 
supply just enough to keep body together, but not soul. Even as 
we fight for subsistence allowances compatible with human dig- 
nity, we must make it clear that distributing alms does not suffice 
for rehabilitation. And here the record is even more discouraging. 
No municipal welfare department, to my knowledge, has enough 
trained workers to do much more than dole out relief; some, I 
regret to say, devote more attention to searching out the fraud 
(that we are prepared to expect in other enterprises) than to efforts 
at revitalizing family life. When our critics comment bitingly that 
social work is “do-goodism” that doesn’t even do good, let us re- 
mind them that never have they given us the means for the job 
we propose to do. One would not have expected Babe Ruth to 
hit home runs with one arm in a sling. 

Nor let us comfort ourselves with the confident expectation that 
money and staff alone will suffice. Experimentation with new social 
techniques is essential if we are to learn to reach these needy. We 
deal with a population that ditfers in important respects from that 
of the depression years when our methods were developed. These 
are not previously well-integrated victims of a general depression 
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who need only temporary sustenance and a chance for work in 
order to reassert themselves as functioning family members; these 
are the unemployable at a time of relative plenty. 

What services do we provide their children? Many live in father- 
less homes. We do not need to be prodded by the moral outrage 
aroused in our critics by the sin of illegitimacy to know that a 
child without a father suffers. Just how much of an answer, in a 
society whose proud heritage it is to exalt the dignity of man, is 
sterilization and imprisonment? These mothers are women with 
all-encompassing dependency needs, women who accept in lieu of 
affection the currency of sex which they rarely enjoy and which 
brings them no support. These fathers are men who, when they 
feel the responsibilities of fatherhood, are eaten alive by their in- 
ability to fulfill its economic role through denial of steady em- 
ployment; others of them, having been raised in fatherless families 
in which the matriarchy has expected nothing but shiftlessness and 
pain from men, fulfill these expectancies and remain rootless, ori- 
ented to the momentary present. Where they have been tried, in- 
tensive casework services for mothers receiving help from Aid to 
Dependent Chi‘dren and court-backed counseling for fathers have 
given indication of quite respectable rates of rehabilitation; with, 
be it noted, savings for the taxpayer, though this is in my mind 
the least of the reasons for undertaking it. Present evidence would 
suggest that the provision of good prenatal care, of a satisfactory 
diet, and of appropriate employment and housing conditions dur- 
ing pregnancy could be expected to diminish the incidence of de- 
fect among the offspring of this economically depressed minority. 

When the children are grossly neglected or actually abandoned, 
our belief in the importance of family life leads us to try to pro- 
vide foster family care. We have too few foster homes of the de- 
sired quality; indeed, not enough of any quality. Those who work 
in welfare agencies know full well that what is provided in the 
name of foster care is, all too often, nothing more than a pious 
fraud. We succeed, somehow, in getting children off the street so 
that a noisome public stench is avoided and good citizens can sleep 
peacefully in the thought that all is well. This, I submit, is a role 
we should abjure. How many children do we daily see who have 
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been shuttled through a series of what we euphemistically term 
“homes” until antisocial behavior or mental disorder results in 
commitment to a training school or state hospital? 

We take justified pride at our success in eradicating the horrors 
of the orphan asylum of yesteryear. Is it not time to reconsider 
whether good group homes and properly staffed children’s institu- 
tions may not be better than “family life” when it is that in name 
only? The children’s houses in the Israeli collectives, stemming 
from other conditions and other ideologies, it is true, do succeed 
in providing a healthy psychological environment for children. Is 
it possible that similar social measures, adapted to our culture, 
may be needed to substitute for the foster care we have been un- 
able to provide? 

I am not prepared to suggest this as an answer. I merely raise 
the question. It takes no prophet to foresee the dangers. Inadequate 
funding, understaffing, and poor staffing could make them night- 
mares. I know, too, that we have not yet made a fully adequate 
effort to set up the conditions in which foster care might live up 
to its promise: the creation of a community spirit of dedication to 
child welfare and the provision of adequate recompense for foster 
families. I plead only that we face what is happening rather than 
continue to pretend that we are meeting these children’s needs by 
using words that conceal the facts. I urge that we convene, in every 
community, interested and thoughtful citizens to plan, beyond 
this year’s budget hearing, for an optimal program of coordinated 
family welfare services. Agency specialization frequently leads to 
jealous guarding of prerogatives and unwillingness to consider 
problems that fall outside narrow definitions of purpose. Family 
problems, however, fail to conform to official categories. If our 
aim is family reintegration, this requires coordination of family 
services; just as family members must subordinate individual wishes 
to group goals, agencies must recognize that the specialized areas 
of their concern are not ends in themselves but paths to the re- 
establishment of family unity. 

The economic decline of the central city has led to a belated 
recognition of the need for concerted efforts at urban renewal, 
centered about reviving trade, transportation, and housing. Is the 
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time not ripe for us to urge that to the planning commissions in 
every city be added experts in human welfare? The city is people; 
success in the rehabilitation of cities requires planning for people 
as the heart of effective city planning. 

These last few notions prefigure my final theme: the relation 
of family life to society's larger goals and purposes. Even good 
foster homes or group homes are not enough. We need more schools 
for all children, but especially for these children; not rooms to sit 
in (or, rather, to run around in), but classes of small enough size 
and sufficiently individualized instruction for the capacities in- 
herent in every child to be realized. We need playgrounds, youth 
groups, after-school employment, to complement family life. I do 
not for a moment accept the contention that we cannot afford the 
billions this would require. We are engaged, so we tell ourselves, 
in defending a way of life. Can it be adequately defended by squan- 
dering our substance solely on developing more and more efficient 
methods of exterminating life itself? Does not the defense of de- 
mocracy begin with the conservation of its human resources? 

But, at this point, we are confronted with a seeming paradox. 
If what has been said of the socially disadvantaged is taken to 
imply that providing material comforts will suffice to confer sta- 
bility and happiness upon the family, then how shall we explain 
the doubts and uncertainties besetting middle-class family life in 
suburbia? A resolution of the paradox appears only when the 
advantaged family is viewed in the context of its relationship to 
society. 

It has been suggested that the suburban family has been over- 
loaded by a greater dependence of the married couple on each 
other for emotional outlet and support. They have purchased free- 
dom from domination by elders at the cost of losing a refuge in crisis 
and have not found a way to make kin of neighbors. The intensity 
of the marital relationship is not so readily buffered by meaningful 
emotional interchange with others because of the mechanization 
and superficiality of extrafamilial business and social relations. 
Conformity and other-directedness suppress spontaneity and in- 
volvement. It is as though the persona behind which the suburban- 
ite must conceal himself all day in the formalized patterns of the 
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social masquerade can be removed safely only at home, and then it 
proves difficult to contain the feelings that issue forth. 

The implicit philosophy of suburbia resembles that expressed 
by the cynical general in The Waltz of the Toreadors in comparing 
life to a formalized swimming expedition. One has only to be con- 
cerned with the form of the stroke above the surface; what one does 
with the part of the body under water is one’s own business. Above 
all, one must not kick too vigorously lest one splash in others’ faces. 
In suburbia, it is a sign of ill-breeding to become too concerned 
about unfashionable issues. 

The middle-class family is characterized by a weakening of 
parental authority. Parents are perplexed about what to expect of 
their children. Able to provide for them in a more opulent style 
than that available in their own youth, they wonder how much to 
provide. With less of life centering in the home, these children are 
less responsive to their parents; especially so, since the parents are 
uncertain as to what they should teach. And, most lamentably of 
all, these ungrateful young pay more attention to the values im- 
plicit in the way their parents live than to the occasional dutifully 
administered sermon. 

The suburban family is geared to consumption. Spending re- 
lentlessly outpaces earning. The comforts so assiduously sought ex- 
hibit built-in obsolescence. If the adolescent organization-man-in- 
training wearies of the chase and detects its futility, he is likely to 
conclude, not that this way of life is without larger purpose, but 
that life itself has no meaning. Witness the anti-meaning of the 
beat generation with its raucous adherence to the mystique of 
Zen Buddhism. 

Can it be that there are no problems worthy of the challenge, 
no quests for value to inspire youth? How patently absurd! Many 
of the world’s children are without enough to eat; many of its 
inhabitants remain illiterate; populatidn growth is outrunning an- 
ticipated production gains in underdeveloped areas; the very issue 
of human survival trembles on a push button. On the positive side, 
each triumph of science opens new frontiers for curiosity. How- 
ever remarkable the Industrial Revolution of the past century may 
seem to us, it is as nothing compared to that about to be released 
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by the controlled delivery of power through automation and access 
to the energy of the nucleus. Surely, here are challenges enough for 
the creative talents of generations to come. 

It is precisely this that can reinvigorate the family: commitment 
to a future in which men join together in the pursuit of under- 
standing. We are not now training enough professionals in health, 
education, and welfare to match the growth of our own population. 
Only a dedication to human life and dignity will convince our 
society to invest its resources in expanding educational facilities 
and enable it to recruit young people for professional careers. Only 
a clear realization that in a shrunken world the fate of a people 
half the globe away has an inescapable impact upon our own lives 
is adequate for our age; their survival and ours are interwoven. 

Mental health, for the family as well as for the individual, can- 
not be achieved without a sense of belonging—to the family, the 
group, the nation, and the world. But to belong means to feel that 
what one has to give is needed. Giving is belonging. The divided 
and deprived family isolated in the heart of the city and the affluent 
family living in suburban “togetherness” share, despite their social 
polarity, a common need for reintegration into a larger world. 
The one will need to receive before it can give; the other will 
become in the act of giving. This presupposes a conscious trans- 
formation of our culture from its present emphasis on commodities 
—goods, status symbols—to an emphasis on human relatedness and 
respect for learning. Only then can we create the social institutions 
that will support the family in fostering healthy personality growth. 

But, noble as this vision may be, how is it to be attained? Cer- 
tainly, this is no simple task nor are there any prefabricated for- 
mulas for its solution. Let me suggest an analogy from our daily 
work with patients or, if you prefer, clients. We begin with a per- 
ceived need, a discomfort on the part of the patient that leads him 
to seek help. We endeavor to work with this motivating force for 
change to enable him to use himself more effectively and with 
greater satisfaction. And, if things go well, it is the relationship 
between doctor and patient or between the group worker and 
group members that provides the life experience that results in 
change. 
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Is our patient, society, aware of discomfort? The answer would 
appear to be a resounding “yes.” From our legislatures to our 
parent-teacher associations, from the conventions of our labor 
unions to the living rooms of our families, echo dissatisfaction and 
searching. The first requirement for change is present. 

Are we ready to make therapeutic use of this anxiety? Here the 
answer is less certain. Movements for social welfare have been on 
the defensive; we consider ourselves fortunate if we attain mini- 
mum standards; we fear to ask “too much” lest we appear “un- 
realistic.” Too many of us have become organization men in the 
welfare professions. We do our jobs as best we can, under admit- 
tedly difficult conditions, and then join the suburban throngs in 
the hope of being accepted as not too different, not so odd as to 
take what we see too seriously, not so persistent with our message 
as to be considered driven. 

But if we are not committed, how are we to inspire our patient 
to commitment? What I am proposing is that we who have this 
vision of man dedicate ourselves to its attainment and in so doing 
become the virus of its contagion. The interaction between those 
committed to the goal of social welfare and those still indifferent 
to its central importance can become the therapeutic experience 
for social transformation. 

I call upon each of you to speak out for human welfare vigor- 
ously and repeatedly in every forum. We will not speak with one 
voice, nor should we, for there is no single answer. If we succeed 
in making people think and in making them care, I am willing to 
entrust myself to democratic interchange as the best method of 
finding better answers. 

Perhaps you will remind me that Sunday sermons have a limited 
effect for all the energy invested in them. Why should our crusade 
succeed? But I do not propose that we moralize about these mat- 
ters; let the morality be evident in the’ strength of our dedication 
to human betterment. The interdependence of men is a fact of 
contemporary life that makes brotherhood and self-interest coin- 
cide. 

The human wretchedness in impoverished slums menaces priv- 
ileged and underprivileged alike with crime and violence and 
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wastes Our most precious resource: our people. The moral poverty 
of suburbia emasculates the intellectual vigor of our national pos- 
ture. The population explosion in Asia and Africa accelerates 
political pressures that threaten all the nations of the world. These 
are the messages we must deliver in detail and with relentless 
facts. 

The family and the society of which it is a part share the task 
of preserving fundamental values in the midst of a world-wide tech- 
nological revolution. Those professionally concerned with social 
welfare have key roles to play as citizens in meeting this challenge. 
By their dedication to the betterment of the human condition, by 
their commitment to the fight for brotherhood, they can contribute 
to a moral renaissance. What more fitting resolve could be taken 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Jane Addams? 


Implications of Research in the 


Behavioral Sciences for Group Life 
and Group Services 


by RALPH W. TYLER 


Tre STUDY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR includes biological 
studies, such as neurophysiology, psychiatry, human ecology; so- 
cial studies, such as anthropology, economics, history, political sci- 
ence, psychology, sociology; and some scientific studies of behavior 
in humanistic fields, particularly by certain students of philosophy 
and literature. An attempt to make a systematic review of de- 
velopments in all these fields would necessarily be superficial. Con- 
sequently, I shall pick out some of the developments which seem 
to me to have significant implications for group life and group 
services. 

This does not mean that we should overlook some of the research 
relating to the behavior of individual human beings. To under- 
stand group life we must understand something of individual mo- 
tivation and perception, as well as individual needs. The indi- 
vidual participates in a group partly because this group meets some 
of his individual needs, and provides him with certain satisfac- 
tions. The group may also provide a situation in which he may 
perform one or more roles that are attractive or meaningful or 
both. Hence, we can find in research gn individual behavior some 
concepts and findings useful in dealing with group life and group 
services. 

One major area of development in recent years has been in the 
reassessment of the individual human being. Much of the earlier 
scientific work assumed that human beings were largely incapable 
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of autonomous action and were much like pawns, shifted hither 
and yon by forces outside their control. Much of the psychological 
experimentation assumed that motives or drives could easily be set 
in motion by outside manipulation. Of course, the biological func- 
tioning of the human organism largely guarantees drives to satisfy 
inadequate biological conditions. When hungry man will generally 
seek food, if thirsty seek water, if denied opportunity for sexual 
expression, will seek it, but these biological drives represent only 
a small part of human motivation, particularly for men whose bio- 
logical functioning is not limited by shortage of food, water, or 
other essentials. 

Recent investigations indicate more clearly that the individual is 
a dynamic organism; he brings to the situations of life an active 
personality, directed not only by basic biological drives and needs, 
but also by values, purposes, and goals. Values, developed by the 
individual over a period of time, appear to exert a much greater 
direction to human behavior than the more easily manipulated 
biological drives. We need much more knowledge than behavioral 
scientists have thus far formulated about values, kinds of values, 
sources of values, factors in their development, and particularly 
their role in mental, emotional, and overt behavior. However, we 
do know three sources for the development of the individual's 
values. One is the dominant values he has commonly found in his 
life, at home and in the community. Children, and adults, too, 
typically share such values. A second identifiable process of value 
formation is through the so-called “identification” of the child and 
the youth with varied attractive personalities with whom he has 
close association as he grows up. As he seeks to emulate each of 
these attractive persons in turn, he shares to some extent their 
attitudes, purposes, and goals. A third process through which val- 
ues are acquired is in the active exploration of values in new life 
experiences, and discovery of the satisfactions heretofore unrecog- 
nized in some kinds of experiences. 

There is enough evidence now to indicate clearly the importance 
of the individual and his dynamics in influencing the many forms 
of individual and group behavior, such as in the family in work 
and in civic life. Even the concepts a man holds about himself are 
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powerful directives of his behavior. If he thinks of himself as a 
creature of circumstances, buffeted by the winds of adversity, the 
actions he takes under given conditions are likely to be different 
from those of one who thinks of himself as master of his fate. To 
understand an individual we need to know what he thinks he is, 
what values he holds, what his goals are, how his personal and so- 
cial behavior promotes or interferes with these goals and values as 
well as how his basic biological and social needs are met, and what 
abilities he has. In these respects, each human being has some de- 
gree of individuality with which he shapes his experiences as well 
as being shaped by them. 
Behavioral scientists have also used these concepts and findings 
about the individual to examine certain aspects of group life. What 
are the dominant values expressed by the members of the group? 
Are there value conflicts in the group? Do these conflicts serve to 
test the individual’s values or to develop conformity or escape? In 
what way does the group provide means for attaining the values 
of individual members? Does the group help individual members 
to explore and find new values? How? How does the group attract, 
reward, or punish its members, and for what kind of behavior in 
each case? Questions like this are useful in seeking to understand 
groups and group life in terms of their relations to the individual. 
In turning from research on the individual to research on social 
groups, one quickly notes the variety and extent of evidence as to 
the significance of social groups. In the first place, group behavior 
is universal and pervades all aspects of life. For example, the home, 
the church, the working situation, and most recreational situa- 
tions are group contexts, and they involve most people during the 
majority of their waking hours. Groups, particularly the small, 
face-to-face groups, are shown to influence individual behavior 
profoundly, as the individual at the same time is influencing the 
group. Not only are individual vafues often acquired through 
group participation, but groups commonly set the patterns of ac- 
ceptable overt behavior, thus providing models of habits and prac- 
tices that are powerful influences upon a considerable majority of 
youth and adults. 
Studies have shown that most groups attend both to the recog- 
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nized purpose for which they exist and also to the emotionalized 
social relations within the group. Where the group social relations 
are under tension, where the individuals are uncertain or unhappy 
about their status in the group, there is little progress by the 
group in attaining its recognized purpose. Where group relations 
are stable and the individuals are clear about their status and find 
it acceptable, the group morale is high, it is in fine condition for 
pursuing its basic purposes. Recent investigations have indicated 
the importance for effective group action of the congruity between 
the individual’s role in the group and the conception held by the 
other members of the group. If individual A thinks of himself as 
the one to contribute ideas to the group and if the other members 
of the group consider this to be his role, his ideas are quickly 
incorporated in group thinking; but if they think of him as a 
smart aleck, a show-off, not a constructive idea man, his ideas are 
ridiculed or attacked rather than accepted, and the group benefits 
little from them. Or, if individual B thinks of himself as the “dis- 
ciplinarian,” the one who whips the others “into line,” and the 
other members of the group consider that to be his role, the group 
gets “into line” when he “goes after them” and is mobilized 
quickly for action. On the other hand, if other members of the 
group think of him as a “bully” or a “false front,” his efforts bring 
greater confusion rather than mobilization of forces. The studies 
also suggest that it is in the various small groups of which an in- 
dividual is a member that the greatest development and modifica- 
tion of behavior take place. Purely formal membership in church, 
political party, labor union, or in other organizations, usually 
means little compared to the influence of the family, the gang, the 
friendship group, the small “outfit” with which he works, and the 
like. These groups provide the milieu in which significant changes 
in attitudes, habits, and practices may take place. 

In looking at groups and seeking to understand and to help 
them constructively, several questions may guide the examination. 
Are the group relations stable and under a normal amount of ten- 
sion? What notion does each member have about the purpose 
of the group? What role does each member see for himself in this 
group? How does his conception of his role compare with the 
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views of other members of the group? What influence does the 
group have on different members? 

Social workers are generally familiar with current research on 
group dynamics and other studies of small group behavior. They 
are also quite familiar with continuing work on the social strati- 
fication of communities. In examining the organization of human 
beings in a town, city, or large geographic area, important social 
structures are found that lie between the small groups and the 
“general public.” Two types are particularly important in their 
influence on human behavior: social classes and occupations. The 
typical community includes within it three or more social classes, 
that is, collections of people of a similar level of social prestige and 
public respect. The families of skilled and unskilled laborers 
commonly comprise the majority of the so-called “lower middle” 
and “upper lower” classes, while the families of professional and 
managerial people are commonly in the upper middle class. From 
the standpoint of their influence on human behavior there are two 
characteristics of this social class structure: (a) each social class sets 
a pattern of “conventional” or acceptable behavior for its mem- 
bers; and (b) the hierarchy of social classes in terms of social pres- 
tige or public respect forms a ladder to direct the actions of mem- 
bers of a lower social class who seek to rise in public esteem and 
social recognition. 

The pattern of acceptable behavior in a social class is often called 
its culture. It includes certain values which are preferred to others, 
certain attitudes which characterize its members, certain language 
patterns, including vocabulary, certain ways of getting things done. 
The culture of one class differs in various respects from that of 
another. Among children of lower classes, fighting is an approved 
form of behavior. The use of certain four-letter words is acceptable 
in some classes and not in others. Sharp differences in etiquette, 
dress, table manners, and the like ate noticeable. Many parents 
in lower middle classes desire higher prestige for their children. 
They often find cues for educating children for upper-middle-class 
roles by observing the models of middle-class behavior in movies, 
television, radio, magazines, newspapers, and the like. Thus, the 
hierarchy of social classes exerts a powerful directive influence on 
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those who seek to climb the social ladder. The influence of social 
classes does not negate the earlier statement that small groups 
commonly exert the most powerful influence on individual be- 
havior. Patterns of behavior set by social classes commonly reach 
the individual through the mediation of small groups; commonly, 
the members of a small group are of the same social class and 
reinforce the patterns of behavior in that class. 

Social workers are also familiar with the research on occupa- 
tional influences on behavior. They exert powerful influences 
through the fact that most gainfully employed adults identify 
strongly with the occupation in which they are engaged, and each 
occupation develops certain “ethics,” conventional behavior ex- 
pected of its members, at least while they are at work. Recent studies 
of the sociology of various professions, such as the law, teaching, 
medicine, indicate how largely these occupational expectations 
guide the behavior of their members. As with social classes, small 
groups of lawyers, or carpenters, or farmers, often serve to rein- 
force the culture of the occupation. 

With occupations, as with small groups, the roles of members of 
the occupation, and of those served by the occupations, may be 
changing while the perceptions of those involved may not corre- 
spond with the roles actually taken. This results in misunderstand- 
ing, mistrust, or conflict. Thus, teachers may seek to define new 
roles for themselves as a result of their study while the parents or 
pupils may not perceive these roles as appropriate. No doubt social 
workers have difficulties from time to time over the different per- 
ceptions of the role of the social worker by the social worker him- 
self and by his clients, and there may also be difficulties because of 
differential perception of the appropriate roles for clients. 

Social institutions, such as the home, the school, the factory, the 
hospital, have provided the settings for much recent research on 
human behavior. Some of these studies have looked at the institu- 
tion in terms of its structure and how each major part of the struc- 
ture appears to function. Other studies have examined the in- 
dividual’s perception of the institutional pressures and expectations 
and how these are related to his needs, his values, and his behavior. 
The first type of study provides us with concrete cases of an institu- 
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tion (a hospital, for example), with its values, its formal and in- 
formal systems of communication, its public and private means 
for motivating, rewarding, and punishing individuals and groups 
within and without the institution. 

The second type of study furnishes interesting data on the rela- 
tionship between characteristics of the institution and those in- 
volved in it. A college, for example, whose students and faculty 
sense a strong pressure for conformity will be likely to have a 
larger percentage of its students with needs for order and author- 
ity than a college where pressure of this sort is less pronounced. 
Hospital personnel who have been on. the staff for five years or 
more showed more similarities between their “needs” and the hos- 
pital’s expectations than those who have been on the staff for only 
two or three years. Does the environmental pressure of an insti- 
tution generally attract people who show needs for this pressure, 
or does the institution change them in this direction, or does the 
staff member whose needs are different more frequently drop out 
of the institution? The possibility of describing or measuring im- 
portant characteristics of the institutional environment and relat- 
ing them to the values, needs, and behavior of the individuals 
related to the institution suggests new ways of examining social 
institutions. Commonly, these factors are not identified, and yet 
they, with the informal operations of peer groups, may greatly 
influence personalities and behavior. 

Another research area which is providing more adequate under- 
standing of individual and social behavior is the field of percep- 
tion. Psychological and sociological research of the past thirty years 
has developed impressive evidence of the great importance of one’s 
perception in guiding one’s behavior. How one reacts to a given 
situation is largely determined by what one sees in that situation. 
Furthermore, one’s attitudes are in considerable measure shaped 
by one’s perception. How one feels about persons, objects, or events 
is greatly influenced by what one sees in them. The old adage that 
“seeing is believing” is in many ways true, but several persons look- 
ing at the same phenomena will often see different things. What de- 
termines one’s perception in a given situation? 

The earlier notion, that one’s perception of a class of objects or 
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events developed gradually over a long period, becoming increas- 
ingly comprehensive and accurate as one had more and more op- 
portunity to observe the phenomena, is not a satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the development of perception. The present evidence in- 
dicates that one’s perception of objects, persons, and events takes 
shape in the early contact with them and commonly remains 
fairly stable in spite of many later opportunities to check the in- 
adequacies of the early perception. The early perception is often 
formed by the suggestions of others as well as by one’s own careful 
observation. Thus, children may early develop the notion that the 
sea is blue, partly by the suggestions of others, as in paintings. It 
is found that most children continue to “see” a blue sea even when 
they are asked to observe a clearly gray or brown or green sea. 

Or, to cite another example, children may at an early age de- 
velop the notion of a butcher as a fat, jolly man. This perception 
often continues to operate even when they are asked to observe 
butchers who are, to an objective observer, lean and dour. Per- 
ception of both physical and social phenomena is quite likely to be 
stereotyped, in spite of many opportunities for correcting the in- 
adequacies of earlier perceptions. Since one’s behavior is strongly 
influenced by what one sees in the situation, and since much of 
what one “sees” is the memory of an earlier perception, reactions 
to situations are often unrealistic because one’s perception is un- 
realistic. The reeducation of perception thus becomes important 
in achieving effective behavior. 

Another major area of behavioral science research is in com- 
munication, which is related to the field of perception. As a social 
process, communication is concerned with the transmission of 
ideas and feelings from one individual or group to another. Face- 
to-face communication, that is, conversation, is by all odds the most 
frequent form of communication, but with the development of 
the printing press, the radio, movies, and television, mass media of 
communication have loomed larger and larger. Studies of com- 
munication including both conversation and mass media show a 
considerable degree of distortion in the transmission process. The 
listener, viewer, or reader of a particular communication rarely, 
if ever, gets the complete message. It is commonly distorted both 
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through omissions and through his “perceiving” things that were 
not in the message. Studies also show that the listener, reader, or 
viewer will generally note and recall in the communication the 
things: (1) which he already knows; (2) which are in harmony with 
his previous beliefs; (3) which help him to meet his unmet needs. 
For example, if a teacher feels inadequate in social status, any 
points in a newspaper editorial which seem to praise the work of 
teachers are more likely to be noted and remembered than other 
points in the editorial. 

The additions which the communicatee may make to the message 
occur particularly in vague or ambiguous passages. He is likely to 
read into it ideas and feelings which are in harmony with his previ- 
ous beliefs, or which help him to meet unmet needs. For example, 
a teenage girl who feels that she is not really accepted as a friend 
by her classmates reads into a notice of a club meeting at Jane’s 
house an invitation to come to Jane’s house. In general, the evi- 
dence indicates that objective interpretation of communications 
requires one to be relatively free from the pressure of unsatisfied 
needs. 

Communication studies also show the role of two-way communi- 
cation in bringing about more adequate transmission of messages. 
The response of the communicatee to the communication helps to 
show the points where communication failed, and thus to guide 
another effort at transmitting the message. The use of mass media 
without opportunity for discussion of the message is much less 
effective in transmission than the use of some form of two-way 
communication with an audience. In technical jargon, this two- 
way communication is referred to as “feedback.” 

Another significant finding in communication studies is the 
limited range of vocabulary which is commonly understood by the 
vast majority of the American public. “Vocabulary” in this sense 
includes not only words used in communication, but also gestures, 
diagrams, and other symbols. Various classes, occupations, ethnic 
groups, and the like have their own vocabularies which are in 
some respects unique. To be effective in communication on sub- 
jects other than the more primitive, one needs to discover and 
use the vocabularies appropriate to the groups with which he is 
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communicating. Incidentally, studies show in this connection the 
powerful role of the small groups, for it is in them that communi- 
cation becomes more precise and less ambiguous. Often some 
member of the small group serves to interpret the mass com- 
munication which would otherwise have been much less effective. 

Since human beings are continually making decisions, several 
of the behavorial sciences have been studying the decision-making 
process from different backgrounds and different fields of interest. 
The economists were perhaps the first to set up a model of the 
process by which so-called “rational” decisions are made. In essence, 
the individual or group examines the situation to identify what 
alternative decisions are possible. In this connection they seek 
information. Then for each alternative decision they attempt to 
predict the probable consequences. This calls for various kinds 
of information which is often not readily available. In addition, 
the decider must have some basis on which to make a prediction, 
such as past experience, faith in intuition, a “scientific” conception 
of cause and effect relevant to this situation, dependence on “‘au- 
thoritative” recommendations. After weighing the probable con- 
sequences of the alternative decisions, he chooses the one which 
appears to him to maximize his values. Finally, he examines the 
results which develop from the decision to provide a basis for im- 
proving such decisions in the future. 

Studies by psychologists and political scientists of the actual 
decision-making processes of individuals and groups indicate that 
only a small fraction of the decisions are made in such a rational 
fashion. They find that the quality of the decision-making is im- 
proved when the individuals and groups are given training in mak- 
ing decisions and in studying the consequences of these decisions. 
They also find that decisions are more rationally made when the 
alternatives considered are few, that is, from two to four rather 
than five or more. No alternative, of course, makes any rational 
study of the situation unnecessary, while too many alternatives 
seem to inhibit or frustrate those making the decision. Training 
in simulated problems where the results could be quickly fed back 
has been shown effective in improving decision-making. The im- 
portance of the early feedback seems to lie, at least partly, in in- 
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dicating that the “authoritative” or prejudiced solution frequently 
results in undesirable consequences, In life, apparently, authori- 
ties and prejudices are not often challenged because the evidence 
as to their uneffectiveness does not appear soon enough for many 
people to recall that the earlier recommendations were so unsatis- 
factory in result. 

Another area of current behaviorial research is the study of 
problem-solving. Since the world is undergoing such rapid change, 
it is apparent that problem-solving is one of the most important 
types of human behavior. Developments in science and technology 
are obviously dependent upon problem-solving; so, too, are de- 
velopments in social inventions and social arrangements that are 
necessary for the constructive use of science and technology. Hence, 
an increasing number of students of human behavior have fo- 
cused on problem-solving. Their work has pointed up several im- 
portant factors. One basic one is the differences among people in 
their notions of what “problems” are. A considerable fraction of 
those investigated thought of problem-solving as merely the get- 
ting of answers to questions. They viewed the world as one in 
which there are certain men, “authorities” who have the answers; 
when questions arise, one goes to these authorities, or consults 
their writings, and gets the answers. This, to them, is problem- 
solving. 

At another pole are those who conceive problem-solving as a 
process for working out solutions to problems for which no man 
has a ready answer. This is problem-solving as the investigators use 
the term. 

For the former group to learn how to solve problems requires 
first a reorientation of concept and attitude regarding the nature 
of problems. This proved to be very difficult with older persons. 
Their view of the world and of the “authorities who have answers” 
is not easily changed. ' 

A second factor is related to the first. People differ in their de- 
gree of flexibility or rigidity in perceiving a problem in a variety 
of ways. The most effective problem solver is one who can look 
at the problem in various ways, seeking possible leads for attacking 
it. On the other hand, many people appear to be able to view a 
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given situation in only one light, and are unable to see several pos- 
sible ways of attacking the problem. This flexibility is difficult to 
develop after early adolescence. Flexibility in viewing problems 
seems also to have some relation to the personality tension of the 
individual. Those whose basic needs appear to be adequately met 
are more likely to be flexible than those who have some unmet 
needs. Furthermore, the social situation has some influence when 
children are in a situation which is free, permissive, and supportive 
of their efforts; more of them show flexibility of attack on problems 
than when the situation is restrictive. 

As in communication, feedback improves problem-solving. That 
is to say, when one gets periodic reports of how his efforts at 
problem-solving are working out, he develops greater skill than 
when he lacks such a feedback. 

Another interesting fact is that most persons do not recognize 
problems equally well in all subject areas. One person may be 
very facile in identifying and attacking problems in engineering 
and yet be quite lacking in the ability to recognize and to attack 
problems of human relations. Another may be skillful in attacking 
problems in business and yet blind to problems in civic affairs. 
Although some persons are highly sensitive to problems in all 
areas and are flexible in their attack upon them, most persons vary 
in their problem-solving from field to field. 

One question that frequently arises is whether certain social 
classes are more adept at problem-solving than others. The evi- 
dence is incomplete, but the present studies show that there is a 
good deal of problem-solving among both children and adults of 
all social classes. The particular problems, the language in which 
they are couched, and the assumptions made about the factors which 
cannot be changed vary from one social class to another, probably 
because of their different situations, the different forces at their 
disposal, and the different conventions regarding “acceptable” be- 
havior. But there is cause for optimism in the indication of large 
numbers of people in all social classes who have potentialities for 
developing skill in problem-solving. 

One of the most active areas of research in the behavioral sciences 
is the study of human learning. So much new work is going on 
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that it is difficult to select a few things for comment. We all know 
that learning is the acquisition by the learner of behavior which 
is new for him; that is, he acquires new ways of thinking, feeling, 
and acting. We also know that the learner must himself carry on 
this kind of behavior if he is to learn it. The leader, the social 
worker, the parent, cannot learn for someone else, and the learner 
cannot learn a kind of behavior he does not have opportunity to 
carry on. Furthermore, we also know that the behavior which one 
carries on that gives one satisfaction is continued and becomes part 
of one’s more or less permanent repertoire of behavior. Now, these 
conditions for learning are not restricted to formal schools and 
colleges. Many situations in life provide opportunity for one to 
carry on some kind of behavior new to one and to gain satisfaction 
where this behavior is carried on. Hence, it is not surprising that 
a number of psychological studies show how prevalent learning 
is. But few adult groups seem to give conscious attention to the 
way they can promote desired learning on the part of their mem- 
bers. Research indicates pretty clearly that learning is easy; the 
question is, “What are we learning?” 

Research also indicates that in new situations human beings 
attempt behavior which they believe to be relevant and “desirable” 
and which they can carry on successfully. As they are successful, 
the new behavior is continued. Often, the failure for individuals 
to learn in new situations is due to the inadequacy of one of these 
conditions. We do not correctly recognize relevant behavior, or 
the possible behavior does not seem to us to be “desirable,” or we 
do not think we can successfully carry on this kind of behavior. In 
many cases, it is possible to help individuals and groups to recog- 
nize desirable behavior and to gain confidence in their ability 
to continue it. 

I commented on the findings which indicate the great potential 
in human learning because they suggest a positive basis for attack- 
ing the serious problem implied by recent research in the sociology 
of occupations. Studies of members of several of the professions 
find that a majority of those in the sample improved their com- 
petence for several] years after entering the profession; but within 
five to seven years they reached a plateau, after which there was 
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some reduction in effectiveness rather than further improvement. 
Sample interviews revealed that many of them found the job in- 
teresting and difficult during their first few years of experience; 
then, as they gained competence, they began to give the job less 
attention, handling it in a routine fashion. In a number of cases 
the professional job became routine because they did not perceive 
new dimensions and new challenges as they gained experience, but 
perceived the job as they did when they first entered the profession. 
Hence, as they mastered the job in the simple dimensions in which 
they had initially perceived it, the job did not take on new prob- 
lems and difficulties, so that they did not think it required further 
thoughtful attention. 

Routinization not only means a serious lessening of professional 
effectiveness, it also means personal loss of zest and satisfaction from 
the job. In many cases, persons shift their major attention from 
improving professional performance to other arenas of life, social, 
political, or recreational. Hence, the common tendency to routinize 
a professional task so that it no longer requires continuing thought 
and study is a major difficulty to be overcome in developing an 


increasingly effective profession which provides stimulation and 
satisfaction to its members. 


In seeking to outline some of the research in the behavioral sci- 
ences with which I am familiar, ten areas have been mentioned; 
the assessment of the individual, group influences on behavior, so- 
cial stratification, influence of social institutions, the enlarged view 
of perception, the complexity of communication, studies of deci- 
sion-making, factors in problem-solving, the universality of learn- 
ing, and the routinization of professional activities. Many of the 
findings of studies in these areas, such as those on which I have com- 
mented, help us to understand group life and to guide its develop- 
ment. It seems probable that such findings are helpful in under- 
standing group services and in guiding their further development. 


Problems of the Person Seeking Help 


in Our Culture 


by DAVID LANDY 


Recent STUDIES OF INTAKE -in social casework agencies 
have found that at least one third of the applicants never returned 
after the intake interview, and all have concluded that “the appli- 
cant’s understanding and expectations of the agency were not 
clear.” 1 Discussing this phenomenon, Helen Harris Perlman offers 
for consideration of practitioners this proposition: 


What an applicant will do in the intake phase of a case is heavily con- 
ditioned by his conception of what is expected of him and what he 
may expect, in turn, from the caseworker and agency—in short, by his 
conception of his and the caseworker’s roles in relation to the problem 
he brings.? 


The phase of casework that precedes the appearance of the ap- 
plicant before the worker is a decision-making process taking place 
within the framework of conceptions and misconceptions that 
the seeker after help entertains. It is crucial in determining whether 
he will bring his appeal for assistance to a caseworker or to some 
other resource, or attempt to get along without anyone’s help. We 
shall call this the “‘preclient” phase of the casework process.* ‘That 


+Helen Harris Perlman, “Intake and Some Role Considerations,” Social Case- 
work, XLI (1960), 171. Useful distinctions are made here between the “applicant” 
role and “client” role. 

* Ibid., p. 174. Italics in original. 

* Of textbook writers only Perlman has dealt with the preclient phase in any 
detail. See Helen Harris Perlman, Social Casework: a Problem Solving Process 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957). Gordon Hamilton devotes about three 
pages to “Attitudes toward Seeking Assistance” in Theory and Practice of Social 
Case Work (2d ed.; New York: Columbia University Press, 1951), pp. 149-53. Other 
texts consulted were: Florence Hollis, Social Case Work in Practice (New York: 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1939); Herbert Hewitt Stroup, Social 
Work, an Introduction to the Field (New York: American Book Co., 1953); Helen 
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the process may be short-circuited does not obviate the fact that 
help-seeking, strictly speaking, begins at the moment the preclient 
or potential applicant first becomes aware of a problem which re- 
quires the help of others. 

We shall examine the decision-making process of searching for 
assistance in terms of a number of propositions, viewing the process 
of seeking help from the perspective of a participant in the intricate 
and multistructured culture of American society. Just as Perlman 
has dealt with casework as a process in problem-solving, we deal 
here with the preclient phase as consisting of a number of decisions 
which the person in trouble must make before he finally steps into 
the agency and assumes the role of applicant and ultimately, if he 
persists, the role of client. A number of assumptions are made or 
inferred about the culture of this society, including the one that 
both help-seeker and help-giver are participants in that culture, and 
the practices and values involved in asking for and rendering help 
form cultural processes. Some of these assumptions can be fairly 
well substantiated by studies of American culture and casework. 
Others are offered as inferences for further testing. Little of what 
is said will be new to casework practitioners; but perhaps this 
phrasing of the problem will offer testable hypotheses for research 
and insights to the practitioner. 

1. The help-seeker must decide that something is wrong, that in 
some way some need has not been fulfilled, some obligation not 
met, some social or personal standard violated, with regard to him- 
self, his family, his friends, and/or society. 

Doubts have been expressed by professionals in the psychiatric 
field that purely intellectual motives are sufficient to undergo 
psychotherapy successfully; if the individual does not actually feel 
urgent emotional pressure, psychotherapy will become an intellec- 
tual exercise without ever facing the patient directly with the dy- 
namics and pockets of ego-weakness that govern his personal func- 
tioning.* 

Leland Witmer, Social Work, an Analysis of a Social Institution (New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1942). Scant attention to the preclient phase was found therein. 

‘For example, John Dollard and Neal E. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950), p. 234; Lewis R. Wolberg, The Technique 
of Psychotherapy (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1954), pp. 232-33; Frieda Fromm- 


Reichmann, Principles of Intensive Psychotherapy (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1950), passim. 
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Psychotherapy and casework are predicated upon the principle 
that a client will recognize, accept, and be motivated to overcome 
personal and interpersonal difficulties. However, major value ori- 
entations of American culture militate against the use of help of 
others in the struggle to fulfill emotional or material needs. Em- 
phasis, beginning quite literally at birth and continuing through 
the socialization of the individual, is upon independence and 
achievement.® Like casework and psychiatry, the culture teaches 
that man’s worst enemy is himself; it is he who is responsible for 
his fate. (Casework and psychiatry derive their own value orienta- 
tion from those of the culture of which they, like their clients and 
patients, are the creatures, creators, and carriers.) Not only does 
“man make himself,” but he may also correct damage done by 
himself; he may influence and alter his fate, make success out of 
failure, make material achievement out of dreams. 

Other patterns of the culture to some extent counteract em- 
phasis on individual achievement and responsibility: thousands of 
voluntary associations at every level of life are evidence of the need 
of Americans to live in concert with, as well as in isolation from, 
friends, neighbors and colleagues. It is a tradition of the American 
way that in times of disaster the community comes to the assist- 
ance of the individual and the family. But the fact that these are 
defined as special circumstances underlines their exceptional char- 
acter and emphasizes the general rules of self-help and self-reli- 
ance. 

The helping professional considers it his duty to communicate 
to the person seeking help that the professional function is not to 
do things for or to the distressed individual, but enable him to per- 
form for himself. This apparently simple formula of self-determina- 
tion is in fact quite complex, involving a number of assumptions 
which are at times contradictory to, or at variance with, each other. 
Bernstein has brilliantly discussed cértain of these contradictions 
and offered possible corrections.® As every practitioner knows, it 
is not easy to communicate this idea to the client; for it is more 


®See David Landy, “Cultural Antecedents of Mental Illness in the United States,” 
Social Service Review, XXXII (1958), 350-61, and the references to American culture 
orientations therein. 

*Saul Bernstein, “Self-Determination: King or Citizen in the Realm of Values?” 
Social Work, V, No. 1 (1960), 3-8. 
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than an idea, it is the fundamental rule of the game. Not only is 
it difficult for the client to grasp the full implications of the rule, 
much less accept it, but all its complexities are as yet not clearly 
understood by the practitioners who operate by it. In the context 
of these cultural demands, the person in need of help will have 
difficulty admitting to himself that he needs help, much less ask- 
ing others for assistance. 

2. The help-seeker must decide to face the probability that fam- 
ily, friends, neighbors, employer and occupational colleagues will 
know of his disability so that they may question his capacity as 
father, husband, brother, son, breadwinner, worker, producer, and 
the many other roles which every individual is called upon to play 
in a technologically and sociologically complex society. 

An accepted truism that each day finds supporting evidence 
in clinical and social studies is that individual, family and society 
are causally and effectively interrelated. A disturbance in any mem- 
ber of a family creates reverberating effects in every other part of 
the family system.’ Facing the fact of his disturbance with his 
family may have the effect of clearing the air somewhat of tensions 
generated by repressed and suppressed conflicts. But once the in- 
dividual admits his disability, he broadcasts a signal of weakness 
as well as of strength, a cue that may set off a chain reaction of 
doubt, fear, suspicion, and distrust that exacerbate the problem. 

Despite the cultural theme of so-called “momism”’ that involves 
the presumably dependent American male and dominating fe- 
male, it is the male who must bear the brunt of social expectations 
in the roles of breadwinner, producer and achiever, as well as in 
his family and recreational roles. Fulfillment of these roles calls 
for independence and self-reliance, for the ability to make decisions, 
and for solutions of personal conflicts within the self. Taking his 
conflicts to other persons, except in certain clearly defined cultural 
contexts (same-sex social groups, work groups, clergymen, and to a 
decreasing extent family physicians), is not something that a man 
commonly does. He may discuss his problems with close friends, 

*John Spiegel, “The Resolution of Role Conflict within the Family,” in M. 


Greenblatt, D. J. Levinson, and R. H. Williams, eds., The Patient and the Mental 
Hospital (Glencoe: Free Press, 1957), pp. 545-64. 
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but even here the loneliness and isolation of each individual, and 
preoccupation of each with cultural demands for achievement and 
independence, may serve as barriers to mutually close and confiden- 
tial problem-sharing. 

Family and friends may sympathize with the individual, but 
sympathy may be the last thing he wants or needs. Knowledge by 
others of his disability almost inevitably will result in urgent ques- 
tioning of his capacity to continue the role performance upon which 
he and others depend for economic and psychological survival. If 
his disability causes the individual to behave in ways which seem 
overtly bizarre or unusual, his continuance in the family will be 
determined to a large extent by what Simmons and his collaborators 
have labeled the family’s “tolerance of deviance.” * The family’s 
tolerating ability may vary from almost zero—in which case they 
attempt to rid themselves of the patient by pushing him immedi- 
ately into some form of help or institutionalization—to an almost 
indefinite tolerance and pathological dependence upon the deviant 
member’s presence such that he lives at home for years in a “one- 
man ward.” ® 

Perhaps the most debilitating effect of admitting to himself and 
others that his interpersonal competence 1° has been seriously im- 
paired is upon the individual himself. He now knows, and he knows 
that others know, that in vital areas of life he has adjudged himself, 
and been adjudged to be, socially and personally inadequate; per- 
haps, where the suggestion of mental illness or insanity has arisen, 
incompetent. This is a blow so shattering that some individuals 
are frozen and immobilized, or so depressed that their anger and 
shame can be relieved only in the ritual of self-destruction or anti- 
social aggression. If feelings of inadequacy are strong enough, the 
troubled person may feel, even where he thinks of seeking help, 


® Howard E. Freeman and Ozzie G. Simmons, “Mental Patients in the Community: 
Family Settings and Performance Levels,” Arherican Sociological Review, XXIII 
(1958), 147-54; “Wives, Mothers and the Posthospital Performance of Mental Pa- 
tients,” Social Forces, XXXVII (1958), 153-59; “Social Class and Posthospital Per- 
formance Levels,” American Sociological Review, XXIV (1959), 345-51. 

*David Landy and Robert S. Albert, “Waiting for Hospitalization: a Study of 
Persons Placed on a Hospital Waiting List and of Their Families,” A.M.A. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, I (1959), 519-29. 

* Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity and Interpersonal Com- 
petence (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). 
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that he is in fact beyond help. And these feelings will be reinforced 
by fearful, shamed, and angry relatives and friends. Lidz and his 
co-workers have shown strikingly how the patient’s family may 
interfere with his progress at every stage of the way, from prehospi- 
tal to posthospital period. For schizophrenics, at least, they feel that 
a primary aim of psychiatrists and social workers is to neutralize 
the family’s baneful effects and block their interference with the 
sick member’s progress. The parts played by the family and others 
in obstructing and shunting, as well as in facilitating and encour- 
aging, the help-seeker’s journey to the help-giver are still little 
understood. 

3. The help-seeker must decide to admit to the helper that he 
is in distress or has failed as a person and is not capable of handling 
and solving his problems unaided. 

He must decide whether to take the admission of disability and 
social-personal disqualification to someone completely alien to 
him. His previous awesome decision to admit his disability to rela- 
tives and friends, having met with the sorts of reactions we have 
discussed, in turn may have stimulated in him, or reinforced al- 
ready existing, feelings of distrust of others. If he cannot trust the 
people he knows, how can he trust with his innermost secrets some- 
one he does not know? 

He has no idea, if he applies to a public or private clinic or to a 
family agency, to whom he will be assigned. He might assume that 
were he requesting aid because of a physical disability, any profes- 
sionally qualifed doctor would be able to handle the case. While 
it would be helpful if the doctor’s personality were friendly and 
reassuring, such traits are not indispensable to successful treatment. 
But the person to whom he is to relate in terms of emotional turbu- 
lence must be more than professionally competent. The person 
must be one in whom in every way the individual can place com- 
plete trust. Ordinarily he has a narrow range of choice in deter- 
mining the specific help-giver.’* 

Suppose the help-seeker is bedeviled with problems of his politi- 


“Stephen Fleck et al., “II. Interaction between Hospital Staff and Families,” 
Psychiatry, XX (1957). 343-59- 

47Recently a prominent psychiatrist publicly urged persons seeking psychiatric 
help to “shop around” for a therapist who meets their conception of what a psy- 
chiatrist or counselor should be like. He cited a number of qualifications for a 
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cal as well as his personal life, and suppose he is in conflict over 
unpopular political views. To espouse these views is socially punish- 
ing, and even to appear to sympathize with them may mark one 
as a dangerous deviant. What kind of audience can he expect for 
his problems? He does not know whether views which to him are 
profoundly serious will not be disapproved by the therapist, that 
the therapist may not feel bound to reprove him, even to report 
him to authorities.’* If the values of the prospective helper are 
sharply at variance with those of the client, will he be capable of 
suspending judgment, of acting in a ber one crore way, to use 
a well-worn phrase? 

There will be, of course, other attributes of the prospective 
helper which the help-seeker may wish to know before making a 
decision. (That he does not have control over whom he will see 
in treatment does not mean that these factors do not figure promi- 
nently in the pretreatment decision-pondering which every poten- 
tial client must undergo.) What will be the helper’s sex, age, educa- 
tion, religious, ethnic, and other factors that figure in an individ- 
ual’s social status, and which help define and identify him for the 
help-seeker? 1* Can he relate to an older woman if he has problems 
of an unresolved oedipal conflict? Can he relate to an older man 
if he has problems with authority? Can he relate to a younger per- 
son when he is concerned about his own maturity and perhaps his 
ability to be a “good” father to his children? 

If the helper is a person of a different religion, will he understand 
religious problems which may plague the troubled person? If the 
helper is an agnostic or atheist will he tend to underrate the im- 
portance of religious conflicts? If he is deeply religious, will he be 


“good” psychotherapist which, it seems to me, raises doubts about the layman’s 
ability to make such judgments, and the willingness of practitioners in the com- 
munity to help the prospective client categorize fellow therapists in terms of such 
qualifications. It is doubtful whether more thafi a small minority of wealthy help- 
seekers could afford such shopping around, even if it were practical and workable. 
See Frederick C. Redlich and Maya Pines, “How to Choose a Psychiatrist,” Harper’s 
Magazine, March 1960, pp. 33-41. 

“Irving Sarnoff, “Value Conflicts and Psychoanalysis,” Mental Hygiene, XLI 
(1957), 197-98. See also Henry S. Maas, “Culture and Psychopathology,” Mental 
Hygiene, XLI (1957), 408-14. 

“Fromm-Reichmann, op. cit., pp. 62-63, suggests that the prospective patient seek 
the “right” cultural and personal attributes in his therapist. Our remarks in foot- 
note 12 are applicable here as well, 
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able to handle the devastation of an antireligious attack by an athe- 
istic client? 

Suppose the client is a working man, with occupational and 
class values at variance with those of a middle-class therapist. What 
is there in the therapist’s training and experience to enable him 
to understand the need of a man who has spent a whole day, per- 
haps a lifetime, at strenuous and grinding labor, to stop in at a 
tavern to drink away his fatigue before he returns to a substandard 
neighborhood and a dismal and overcrowded flat? What is there 
in the laboring man’s background and experience to enable him 
to know that a prim and respectable caseworker or psychiatrist in 
a prim and respectable office will understand his problems? 

The prospective client may come from a social milieu far superior 
to that of the helper. What is there—besides, of course, their com- 
mon humanity—to enable an upper-class person with deep psycho- 
logical conflicts to relate easily to a middle-class therapist? Con- 
versely, what experience and background train the middle-class 
therapist to relate easily to the socially superior client? Will one 
or the other be able to overcome distrust, contempt, awe, envy, 
hostility, deprecation? 

I have been told by executives of a large urban social agency 
that they have been most successful in getting middle-class clients 
into treatment and that it is upper- and lower-class persons in need 
who do not seek help there.’® If it is true that most caseworkers 
are themselves of the middle class, then reasons for such a state 
of affairs are not obscure. 

4. The help-seeker must decide to surrender enough personal 
sovereignty and autonomy to place himself in the necessarily de- 
pendent relationship of asking for help and relying on the ability 
of the helper to produce the kind of help he requires. 

In a sociological analysis of the attributes of the profession of 
social work Greenwood contrasts professional with nonprofessional 
occupations.’® The latter serves customers, he says; the former, 


* Henry Freeman and Perry B. Hall, of Family and Children’s Service, Pittsburgh; 
personal communications. 

%* Ernest Greenwood, “Attributes of a Profession,” Social Work, II, No. 3 (1957), 
45-55. See also references cited in footnote 3 for further discussion of professional 
aspects and problems. 
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clients. The customer can determine, in so far as he is able to make 
a decision free of the effects of advertising, what services or goods 
he wishes, “‘and he shops around until he finds them.” There is an 
assumption between buyer and seller that he has the freedom to 
decide for himself, that he is able to know what he needs and to 
judge whether goods or services he purchases are likely to be satis- 
factory. 

In a professional relationship, however, the professional dictates what 
is good or evil for the client, who has no choice but to accede to pro- 
fessional judgment. Here the premise is that, because he lacks the 
requisite theoretical background, the client cannot diagnose his own 
needs or discriminate among the range of possibilities for meeting 
them. Nor is the client considered able to evaluate the caliber of the 
professional service he receives. In a nonprofessional occupation the 
customer can criticize the quality of the commodity he has purchased, 
and even demand a refund. The client lacks this same prerogative, 
having surrendered it to professional authority. This element of au- 
thority is one, although not the sole, reason why a profession frowns 
on advertising. If a profession were to advertise, it would, in effect, im- 
pute to the potential client the discriminating capacity to select from 
competing forms of service. The client’s subordination to professional 
authority invests the professional with a monopoly of judgment. When 
an occupation strives toward professionalization, one of its aspirations 
is to acquire this monopoly.!* 

Greenwood goes on to say that the professional cannot prescribe 
in areas for which his competence does not fit him, as this is a viola- 
tion of the authority of other professional groups, nor can he “use 
his position of authority to exploit the client for purposes of 
personal gratification. In any association of superordination- 
subordination, of which the professional-client relationship is a 
perfect specimen, the subordinate member—here, the client—can 
be maneuvered into a dependent role.” 1® The advantage to the 
client is not only that he will be assured of the professional’s capa- 
bilities, but also the authoritative role ‘which the professional takes 
on, lends security to the client and “‘is a principal source of the 
client’s faith that the relationship he is about to enter contains 
the potentials for meeting his needs.” 

If the help-seeker has been influenced by the cultural prescrip- 


™ Ibid., p. 48. 18 Ibid. 1 Ibid. 
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tions for independence and autonomy, he will have to decide, 
should he want to lay his problem at the feet of the caseworker, 
whether he will not have to surrender a portion of that which it 
may have taken a lifetime to construct, and which even yet may be 
incompletely internalized. True, he will have to assume a depend- 
ent position whenever he seeks help from a professional of any 
kind. But regarding many other professionals there is a kind of 
context of folk knowledge against which he may to some extent 
gauge the degree to which sovereignty must be relinquished. Mem- 
bers of his family and relevant groupings may not possess formal 
medical knowledge, for example, but they may know a good deal 
about it. But the work and techniques of the caseworker may be 
much more ambiguous and hazy in the minds of the public, even 
much of the so-called “informed” public. This lack of even folk 
knowledge (and by this I do not mean stereotypes or caricatures; 
for some of these are becoming part of our cultural heritage, al- 
though not in nearly the same volume as parodies of the psychiatrist 
and psychoanalyst) will tend to invest the functions of the social 
worker with an aura of mystery.” 

If the help-seeker is one who is already suffering from problems 
of dependency, perhaps the decision in some sense will be easier 
to make. Yet even here, should there also be some awareness, the 
decision to take on another dependent role will be made with some 
misgiving. If the help-seeker has suffered from conflicts about 
authority, and perhaps has already clashed with authority, then 
the decision to submit to still another powerful social superior will 
not readily take place. In so far as lower-class persons may have 
frequent contacts with public authorities, often in such a manner 
as to cast the help-seeker in an invidious light, they will not be 
happy at the thought of submitting voluntarily to a relationship 
which may bear connotations not only of public or private au- 
thority, but of welfare or charity. Even though they may be the 
most frequent recipients of charitable services, there is no evidence 
that lower-class clients are any happier about the situation than 


But there is a folklore of social work within the field that characterizes its 
own special culture. See Florence Sytz, “The Folklore of Social Work,” in Cora 
Kasius, ed., New Directions in Social Work (New York: Harper and Bros., 1954), 
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are clients from any other social class. The upper-class member, 
contrariwise, may avoid contact with the social worker because 
he does not recognize, or is unimpressed with the power of, the 
caseworker as authority. Submission to an authority of subordinate 
status may carry little appeal. In such cases the need for help will 
probably have to reach desperate proportions before succor is asked 
of the caseworker. 

5. The help-seeker must decide to direct his search among those 
persons and resources that lie within his “lay referral system”; the 
caseworker, it has been shown, may lie outside the lay referral 
systems of many help-seekers and therefore will not often be chosen 
for assistance. 

In a penetrating series of papers Freidson has reported results 
of a study of two randomly chosen groups of users of New York 
City’s Health Insurance Plan in which the experimental group 
“obtained health services organized around professional teams in 
a medical group and the control group obtained health services 
organized around individual practitioners.” 7! He conceptualizes 
professional practice as comprising a social system which must be 
brought into contact with the social system of which the client is 
a member if effective help is to be given and received. When an 
individual perceives symptoms requiring outside help, he begins 
by diagnosing himself and perhaps prescribing simple home reme- 
dies. At some point others in his household are attracted, and 
diagnoses may be shared and new remedies suggested. If a prac- 
titioner is not consulted but symptoms persist, then the circle of 
diagnosers and prescribers widens to include friends, relatives, 
and others. All of this is a highly informal cultural process in help- 
seeking and giving, each discussion and prescription being in effect 
a referral. Eventually professionals, particularly physicians, are con- 
sulted. 


y 
Indeed the whole process of seeking help involves a network of poten- 
tial consultants, from the intimate and informal confines of the nuclear 


“Eliot Freidson, “The Role cf Social Medicine in the Family Health Mainte- 
nance Plan” (dittoed draft of Appendix to forthcoming book reporting findings of 
the study by George Silver, Montefiore Hospital, New York City), p. 1. See also 
Eliot Freidson and George Silver, “Social Science in an Experimental Health Pro- 
gram,” paper read to Fourth World Congress of International Sociological Associa- 
tion, Stresa, Italy, September, 1959 (dittoed). 
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family through successively more select, distant and authoritative lay- 
men, until the “professional” is reached. This network of consultants, 
which is part of the structure of the local lay community and which 
imposes form on the seeking of help, might be called the “lay referral 
structure.” Taken together with the cultural understandings involved 
in the process, we may speak of it as the “lay referral system.” 2? 


There are obvious differences in the way such a lay referral 
system will work in physical as contrasted with social and personal 
difficulties such as come to the attention of a caseworker. But 
there are also similarities, and it is easy to see that to some extent 
the decision to seek help of a psychological nature involves some of 
the same elements. 

The increasingly specialized practice of medicine consists of 
specialties to which the layman is referred by colleagues, and as 
such, is largely outside the control of its clients. 


Social work is a good example of such a new dependent profession, 
sustained by agents for the client rather than by the client himself. 
. . . Although she [the social worker] was doing things to and perhaps 
for the layman, she was also doing things to him for someone else. . . . 
she did not, like the general practitioner, arise from the neighborhood 
and its lay definitions of problems, but, like the anesthesiologist, arose 
from the professional community at a period in history when profes- 
sional knowledge became increasingly divorced from lay “common 
sense,”—the professional concepts of “neurosis” and “behavior disor- 
ders” are eminent cases in point. So, almost from the beginning the 
social worker was asked to perform services which the layman not 
only did not himself ask for, but the purpose of which he sometimes 
could not see.?8 


Participants in the experimental medical program were asked 
whom they would choose to interpret test results, such as X-rays. 
The first choice of nearly all was the doctor; the public health 
nurse was second, the secretary third and the social worker last. 
For advice about a minor cold they chose in order the doctor, 
nurse, secretary, and social worker. With two types of problems 
concerning children (getting a child to go to bed, and getting a 


* Eliot Freidson, “Client Control and Medical Practice,” American Journal of 
Sociology, LXV _ (1960), 376-77. 

*Eliot Freidson, “Specialties without Roots: the Utilization of New Services,” 
Human Organization, XVIII (1959). 112-13. 
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child to eat), the same pattern appeared. In a purely interpersonal 
problem such as “trouble getting along with people, or difficulties 
in your marriage,” the doctor was again chosen first, but close 
behind were the social worker and the nurse. For school problems, 
the social worker was chosen first, then the nurse, and lastly the 
doctor. Thus the caseworker has a clear area of competence in 
the eyes of the clients, while the nurse “‘is not perceived as to have 
any prime domain of her own, being most often second choice 
in a variety of problem areas.” * 


In all, the nurse routinely entered the home and became distinguished 
as the only person who knew what things were really like there. In 
contrast the social worker rarely visited the home. The nurse routinely 
visited the schools attended by the children of the family. The social 
worker rarely visited the schools. The nurse was associated with the 
aura of healing and could authoritatively suggest remedies for minor 
medical problems. The social worker was sharply segregated from 
medical affairs. The nurse was routinely preoccupied with the every- 
day manifest life of the household—diet, budgeting, the common cold 
and recreation. The social worker was not concerned with those things 
unless they had a latent association with personal problems. Thus, in 
practice, the social worker was so thoroughly specialized in function 
that she was isolated from what people consider normal and every- 
day.?5 


This perception of the social worker as a distant specialist means 
that problems of everyday living ordinarily would not be referred 
to her. Since many behaviors that the professional caseworker 
might feel were neurotic or psychotic would lie, in the layman’s 
perception, in the realm of routine life, only in very special in- 
stances would the caseworker be called upon. Social work becomes, 
then, what Freidson calls one of the “specialties without roots,” 
since referrals to it are most often from other specialists and agen- 
cies. As he uses the term, “specialist’; “does not only mean one 
with particular trained abilities—after all, any technician is that— 


* Tbid., p. 114. 
* Ibid., p. 115. For an analysis of psychiatric nursing functions and some striking 
similarities with psychiatric casework functions see Harry W. Martin and Ida 
Harper Simpson, Patterns of Psychiatric Nursing (Chapel Hill, N.C.: Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, 1957). 
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but also one who stands in a later, more authoritative, more super- 
ordinate position in a process of consultations.” ?* Unfortunately, 
once the potential client feels that there is something exceptionally 
wrong, he is liable to say, with one of the respondents of this 
study, “If I’m so badly off that I have to see someone special, 
why don’t you send me to a psychiatrist rather than to a social 
worker?” 27 

Recent studies #* have indicated that, while the caseworker’s 
position is defined by himself and others as special and authorita- 
tive, he does not seem to possess the corresponding prestige so 
important for bringing him readily into the professional area of 
the lay referral system. One such study demonstrated that while 
the social worker is highly status-oriented and feels his status 
is of crucial importance, his status in the eyes of the lay public 
ranks lower than that of the public health nurse.” 

Social workers have been deeply concerned with problems of 
professionalization during the past several years. Educational and 
training curricula, journals, and symposia frequently discuss and 
analyze such issues. Students are urged to maintain a “sense of 
profession,” and other helping services are often told that social 
casework is a profession in the fullest sense of the word. Several 
studies have investigated professional aspects of the field. What 
have not been examined as often or as keenly, it seems to me, are 
the possible consequences that the status of profession, and in 
particular the kind of profession it has chosen to be, may have 
for social work in terms of its goals. Such models as those of the 
medical or psychiatric specialist could be reexamined to determine 
whether, in the light of recent experience and results, these are 
appropriate professional guides. 

6. The help-seeker often must decide whether to take time off 
from his job for what may be a long series of interviews; and 
whether, in many cases, he can afford to trim his needs and those 


* Ibid., p. 116. * Ibid. 

*Salomon Rettig and Benjamin Pasamanick, “Status, Work Satisfaction, and 
Variables of Work Satisfaction of Psychiatric Social Workers,” Mental Hygiene, XLIV 
(1960), 48-54; Alvin Zander, Arthur R. Cohen, and Ezra Stotland, Role Relations 
in the Mental Health Professions (Ann Arbor, Mich.: Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 1957). 
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for whom his income provides sustenance in order to pay for 
treatment. 

For some these can be crucial decisions, and may well in them- 
selves settle the question of whether the help-seeker turns to the 
caseworker or some other professional for help or postpones this 
help while hoping that other sources may occur, or the problem 
will “naturally” dissipate, or he may return again to the less costly 
sources of the lay referral system. 

An individual’s attempt to take time from his job may raise 
doubts in the minds of employer and colleagues as to his normality 
or fitness to continue working. It may also increase the troubled 
person’s own self-doubts and fears of inadequacy, since had he 
been able to avoid breaking into his work rhythm he might have 
found there an anchor of stability even though he was adrift in 
other life spheres.*° 

Already he may be weighed down with heavy professional ex- 
penses and feel that medical and dental care for his loved ones 
must come before expenditures for himself for which there may 
be an uncertain return. To cut into the family budget may indicate 
that he is making his family suffer for his own shortcomings, and 
such a thought will hardly reinforce his ego-strength or shore up 
his self-image. 

Should he decide that he does not have the wherewithal to 
pay for treatment, nor is willing to make economic sacrifices that 
may affect his dependents as well as himself, then he must decide 
whether to ask for a lower rate of payment for treatment. Thus 
seeking help will mean that he is asking not only for psychological 
assistance but for financial favors as well. If he cannot afford to 
pay anything for treatment, then he will have to decide whether 
he is willing to signify this and accept the consequences of be- 
seeching and receiving charity. The stigma of charity will not 
be easy to face if he has always relied on his own resources. The 


® J. Sanbourne Bockoven, Anna R. Pandiscio, and Harry C. Solomon, “Social Ad- 
justment of Patients in the Community Three Years after Commitment to the Bos- 
ton Psychopathic Hospital,” Mental Hygiene, XL (1956), 353-74; Marjorie P. Linder 
and David Landy, “Post-Discharge Experience and Vocational Rehabilitation Needs 
of Psychiatric Patients,” Mental Hygiene, XLII (1958), 29-44; Jeanette G. Friend and 
Ernest A. Haggard, Work Adjustment in Relation to Family Background, Applied 
Psychology Monographs No. 16 (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1948). 
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fact that free social service is not defined by the profession or the 
individual caseworker as charity does not mean that the help-seeker 
knows this, or even if he does, that he is ready to accept this defi- 
nition. Asking for what he may perceive as a “handout” will hardly 
add to his self-evaluation. 

For the upper-class individual such decisions will not be so 
crucial. One may question, however, whether the upper-class per- 
son seeking help ordinarily will wish to turn to the social worker 
when he can purchase services from the higher-status psychiatrist 
or psychoanalyst. 

4. The help-seeker must realize, should he possess knowledge 
of casework or psychotherapy, that the treatment will have psycho- 
logical repercussions that may eventuate in beneficial results, but 
may also threaten existing relationships by opening to examination 
life areas to which he has managed to make a precarious and tenu- 
ous adjustment—but an adjustment nonetheless. He must decide 
whether to take this risk. 

Whatever conception the help-seeker has of casework is apt to 
be influenced sharply by its sources, and in particular by casework 
experiences of family members and friends. He may be exposed 
to a good deal of information about psychiatry from the overflow- 
ing stream that each year floods lay as well as professional media. 
Either knowledge or ignorance or misconception of the facts may 
serve to delay his application for help. If he knows little, he will 
fear entering into an uncertain interpersonal relationship; if he 
knows a good deal, knowledge of what he must undergo may in- 
crease anxieties as much before the actual process takes place as 
it may serve to block the process through intellectualization once 
it begins. He will know that he is expected to discuss in all frank- 
ness personal and social relationships in a way that perhaps he 
has never done before. This possibility actually may threaten cur- 
rent fragile relationships and psychic adjustments to the point 
where he makes the decision to cling to them and protect them 
with the old heavy garments of repression and suppression against 
questioning and doubts. 

Should his knowledge of casework and psychiatry be of a highly 
sophisticated nature, the help-seeker will know that not all psycho- 
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therapy or casework is successful and the risk of failure may be 
much higher than for many surgical or medical procedures. Even 
more, he will know that, unlike a kind of statistical probability 
of success that is claimed for certain surgical or medical therapies, 
based on previous mortality or morbidity rates, knowledge is not 
at all clear of the chances for success or failure of psychotherapy 
or casework as a whole, or for any particular brand of psychotherapy 
or casework.?! The success claimed for medical procedures may 
be more statistical than real, while casework may hesitate to make 
claims of success without supporting evidence. But the folklore 
of the culture is such that the layman is likely to be influenced by 
the sense of near infallibility which typifies popular conceptions 
of medical practice. 

He will realize that for most medical treatments he is a passive 
participant who offers little more of himself to the process than 
his physical presence, even where he has the motivation to get 
well. It is one thing, however, to want to get well, and quite an- 
other to undergo the changes of role, outlook, and in some cases, 
even of long-held character traits, which frequently take place in 
the casework or psychotherapeutic process. The person familiar 
with social work literature will know that the profession has as 
a goal changes in the ego-functioning and ego-ideals of the client. 
For example, a recent article in Social Work states: 

The client may be helped, through identification [with the case- 
worker], to modify his ego ideal to conform more closely to those of 
individuals who are successfully performing their roles in the com- 
munity. The change may be facilitated by helping the client substitute 
ego-models with which he can easily identify. A corollary approach is 
to help him substitute membership and reference groups, the norms 
and values of which are in congruence with those of the majority of 
the community, for those with which he has previously identified. In 
this manner acceptable behavior is reinforced in the client, psychologi- 
cally and sociologically, by and through ‘his experiences of social in- 
teraction. The new standards are internalized by the client, they be- 
come part of him, and he communicates better in his interpersonal 


relationships because he “sees” the world more as others in the com- 
munity see it.8? 
™ Wolberg, op. cit., pp. 230-31, 551-54. 


“Robert K. Taylor, “Identification and Ego-directive Casework,” Social Work, 
V, No. 1 (1960), 45. 
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The social worker is thus construed to be the representative 
of the community, and to serve as ego and superego model for 
changes to be brought about in the client. The knowledgeable 
help-seeker may ask: What social groups in the community are 
represented by the worker? What subcultures in the larger culture 
are being used as criteria for values that the worker uses in the 
reeducative process? Doubts may arise about the ability of the 
social worker to serve as a model for all the many subcultures which 
comprise the whole. He may also wonder whether, should he repre- 
sent to him something called “middle-class” society, the worker’s 
values are, in fact, the values that he wants or needs. It is one 
thing to assume that the social worker's job is to “facilitate” or 
“enable” the patient to make these changes in himself. It is some- 
thing else to ask whether all clients should be changed in the 
direction of whatever the pervasive social norms are supposed to 
be. Should such a change of values occur for large sections of per- 
sons of classes subordinate and superordinate to those of the social 
worker, the possibility is raised that attempting to apply such 
new-found values in the social milieu whence comes the client 
may make for cultural dislocations and value-conflicts. And the 
client may face the task of attempting in turn to change the values 
of his family and friends to agree with those which he has recently 
acquired. 

We have attempted to deal with problems of the person seeking 
help in this culture as a decision-making process, and as the pre- 
client phase of casework. The process of help-giving may take 
place either within the “lay referral system” of which the seeker 
after help is a member, or within the system of professional case- 
work. Help-seeking is influenced to some extent by the structure 
and functions of help-giving. Both are cultural processes which 
are part of, and influenced by, the culture of American society. 
We have phrased problems of the help-seeker in terms of a set of 
propositions or hypotheses each of which frame decisions to be 
reached and conditions which may shape those decisions. 

1. The help-seeker must feel that he is handicapped with regard 
to himself, family, friends or society. 

2. He must face the probability that these relevant others will 
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know of his disability and question his role and achievement 
capacity, thus rendering him culturally disadvantaged. 

3. He must be willing to admit to the helper that he may have 
failed as a person and is incapable of handling and solving his 
problems unaided as the culture demands and expects. 

4. He must be willing to surrender some autonomy and place 
himself in the dependent client relationship, relying on the ability 
of the helper to give the help he needs. 

5. He must decide to ask for assistance within the lay referral 
system (comprising all those to whom the person may turn for 
help, nonprofessionals as well as professionals); the caseworker 
may lie outside this system. 

6. He must make a number of economic decisions, each of 
which not only has consequences for the way he views his own 
capabilities, but which influence his path to the helper. 

7. He must decide, should he know casework or psychothera- 
peutic process, whether to risk possible threat to existing relation- 
ships by opening them to deep probing, since he may feel they are 
necessary to his delicate though impaired adjustment. 

To decrease casualty rates after intake as much as to reach the 
troubled person who has not heretofore utilized its services, social 
casework must begin to learn more of the preclient phase. Pathways 
to, or away from, the social agency must be explored and new routes 
charted. The consequences of its professional structure on the 
process of seeking help should be examined in order to correct 
misconceptions and ignorance about its functions which otherwise 
may obstruct the help-seeker’s progress and return him to the 
possibly less capable sources that lie within easier reach in the social 
and cultural systems in which he lives. The profession of public 
health has found it necessary to spread knowledge of its services 
to the community. Perhaps what is needed is systematic public 
education in social casework. ' 


Intergroup Relations 
and Social Work Practice 


by WHITNEY M. YOUNG, JR. 


Prosasty THE FIRST CHALLENGE that comes to a profes- 
sion based on a belief in the dignity of all men and nurtured in a 
climate dedicated to fighting courageously against social injustice 
is to speak plainly. For years, now, we have participated in con- 
ferences, seminars, workshops, and institutes which, invariably, 
focused on racial discrimination and segregation. But, each suc- 
ceeding year we have felt compelled to use the same old vague 
and umbrella titles like “intergroup,” “intercultural,” “brother- 
hood,” “human relations,” and “inclusiveness.” Since the bulk 
of the papers and discussions are always heavily weighted on the 
color problem in this country, I suppose our purpose in the selec- 
tion of such titles is to not offend, to avoid controversy, and to 
be moderate sounding rather than extreme. I look forward to 
our meeting this challenge by 1961, having as our subject, “The 
Immorality of Racial Segregation and Its Effect on Social Work,” 
or, “How to Eliminate Discrimination in Employment and Services 
in Social Work Agencies.” 

A second challenge might be an honest identification of the 
minorities under discussion which would include, without offense 
and by their own universal admission, Negroes, Indians, Mexicans, 
and Puerto Ricans. Such a qualifying statement would not permit 
the inclusion of the Irish, Italians, or members of the Catholic or 
Jewish faiths. It has not been my experience that the latter groups 
are offended by such exclusion from minority status, whatever 
you, I, or members of their own intergroup professionals may think 
is the true situation. Meeting this challenge therefore, prevents 
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our concluding an all-day workshop on intergroup relations by 
having some dear soul who is white, Anglo-Saxon, and Protestant 
declare sweetly that after all is said and done, all the minorities 
really make the majority, and so the white, Anglo-Saxon, Protestant 
is really the minority. 

A third challenge is in the selection of speakers or leaders for 
intergroup meetings. While it has not been true of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, it has been, all too often, the case 
in social work meetings that great sensitivity is shown in the 
selection of persons who might be too militant. Unfortunately, in 
many sections of our society, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the Ku Klux Klan are both given 
the title “extremist,” as if these two organizations were balanced 
equally on the scales of justice. As a result, many Negro leaders, 
such as Roy Wilkins, Lester Granger, and Phillip Randolph, promi- 
nently identified with civil rights, are excluded from participation 
rather than run the “risk of offending.” Since it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to find an intelligent and representative minor- 
ity member who is not equally as militant as Thurgood Marshall, 
the escape has been to ask Martin Luther King to give the invoca- 
tion or some Negro concert artist to sing the National Anthem. 
Our way of meeting this challenge is to invite the leaders of the 
movements in this country who, within the framework of the law 
and through peaceful, nonviolent methods, are seeking to uphold 
our Constitution without feeling that we must balance them off 
with those who seek, through illegal and sometimes violent means, 
to defy the Constitution. Conscious and deliberate effort should 
be made to include minority members on our programs with re- 
sponsibility for subjects not restricted to intergroup relations. I 
can provide a list of such qualified persons should this be your 
problem. 

A final general challenge is for social work to be among the first 
professional groups to resist the temptation to plead for the elimi- 
nation of racial segregation and discrimination solely on the 
grounds that it is expensive and provides Communism with the 
ammunition to win the two thirds of the world’s population that 
happen to be both nonwhite and uncommitted at the present 
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time. While both are valid arguments, let us make our main con- 
cern and persuasion the basic immorality of segregation and dis- 
crimination in terms of its contradictions with the democratic 
promise and its effect on the human personality of the segregated 
as well as the segregator. 

Now as to the challenges to social work practice. 

As a young profession, we are naturally beset with all the in- 
securities and anxieties about status and respectability which, if 
we are not careful, may seriously influence at the outset our basic 
agency structure, board, staff, clientele, and over-all policies. 

I have occasionally seen group work agencies serving men be- 
come middle-class athletic clubs, and those serving women become 
the havens for those who could not quite make the Junior League. 
Agencies serving as nurseries and others providing leisure-time 
activities for youth have, sometimes, become as class-conscious as 
high school sororities. Our first challenge in practice is, therefore, 
to be sure we reflect the basic concepts in social work in our 
services as well as in our administration. The agency that discrimi- 
nates on a racial basis in its admission policies is no longer a 
legitimate social work agency, nor are its staff members legitimate 
social workers. In the South, where such practices are sometimes 
forced by law, though most often by tradition perpetuated by 
apathetic boards and timid professionals, it is still grossly unfair 
for there not to be equal facilities as in the case of homes for 
unmarried mothers, and certain handicapped children. I am still 
not too impressed by agencies who cry that they cannot get reliable 
contributing Negro board members, or a substantial Negro clien- 
tele. In most cases they have not really tried, or they do not know 
how. In this connection, the professional staff, especially the execu- 
tive, has a real responsibility for orienting and educating board 
members in intergroup relations. To a degree this can be done 
by careful selection of minority board members and structuring 
of meaningful interactions, but, it may also be enhanced by read- 
ings, case presentations, and selected learning experiences. 

A second challenge to agency practice is with staff, its selection, 
utilization, and proper roles in effecting better intergroup rela- 
tions. While qualifications, demonstrated competence, and merit 
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should always be the major criteria in selection and promotion of 
staff, it is still possible within this framework for all agencies to 
have interracial personnel. This again should not be left to chance, 
but conscious effort should be made through this tangible, visible 
employment practice to demonstrate through deed as well as creed 
our democratic beliefs. Experience has shown us that unfortunate 
as it may be with untrained workers, and tragic as it is with gradu- 
ates of schools of social work, we cannot assume in either case 
an absence of racial prejudice, nor the conviction or the ability 
to promote and encourage good intergroup relations. Neither can 
we assume that staff members from minority groups are themselves 
sufficiently accepting of their own minority status to operate effec- 
tively in this area. This not only suggests, but makes mandatory 
firm administrative conviction and decisions as they relate not only 
to selection but also to orientation, in-service training, and con- 
tinuing supervisory functions. Hopefully, we have as a profession 
outgrown the old notion that minorities necessarily work better 
with minorities, or that dominant groups in the society will not 
accept workers from minority groups. Maybe it is unjustified op- 
timism, but I would like to feel that the large majority of agencies 
now take the position that the skill and competence of the worker 
are far more pertinent than his color. Any agency whose existence, 
or utilization of its services, is dependent on satisfying the preju- 
dices of its clientele is not too desperately needed in our communi- 
ties. The exception to the principle expressed in this challenge 
would be those groups having problems of language, or extreme 
cultural or religious differences. 

A third challenge to social work practice would be in the area 
of services. All too often we assume that the only legitimate and 
appropriate agencies having direct service functions which permit 
the improvement of intergroup relations are those involving the 
processes of group work and community organization. One cannot 
help speculating whether casework agencies, in removing them- 
selves from this responsibility, do so out of a lack of conviction or 
a lack of knowledge about what to do, or whether this is a legitimate 
casework function. Our challenge here would best be met by re- 
viewing or reflecting on what is currently the accepted goal of social 
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work. This goal, as it is specifically spelled out in Volume I of the 
Curriculum Study, is: 


. the enhancement of social functioning—whenever the need for 
such enhancement is either socially or individually perceived. 

Social functioning in this context designates those activities consid- 
ered essential for performance of the several roles which each in- 
dividual, by virtue of his membership in social groups, is called upon 
to play. . . . All role performance requires reciprocal activity, or social 
interaction, between individual and individual, individual and group, 
and individual and community. 

All helping professions subscribe to the view that man must be seen 
as a whole. However, both the complexity of man’s functioning and 
the increase of scientific specialization have made it necessary for each 
profession to take one aspect of man’s functioning as the primary 
focus of its activities. This does not imply that man can be divided 
into separate compartments, or that there cannot be overlapping 
among the activities of the several professions. 


The functions of social work are of three kinds: (1) restoration of 
impaired capacity, (2) provision of individual and social resources, 
and (3) prevention of social dysfunction. Individuals, singly and in 
groups, on the one hand, and the social environment on the other, are 
seen as components of an interactional field. Social work as a profes- 
sion is viewed as having an obligation to intervene at any point in this 
interactional field, or in any aspect of the relationship between in- 
dividuals and their social environment where, in the light of an assess- 
ment of the individual and social factors involved, professional activity 
will result in improved social functioning. This professional obligation 
is discharged through several methods often used in combination— 
casework, group work, community organization, administration, and 
research.” 


At least two reasons, therefore, stand out as compelling case- 
workers as well as group workers and community organization 
workers to adopt as legitimate service functions the improvement 
of intergroup relations if they are to achieve the true goals of social 
work. The first is the now universally accepted fact that racial 
prejudice is a product either of gross illiteracy or of extreme emo- 
tional insecurity; the second is that in the world of today—and 

Werner W. Boehm, Objectives of the Social Work Curriculum of the Future, 
The Comprehensive Report of the Curriculum Study, Vol. I (New York: Council 


on Social Work Education, 1959), p. 46. 
2 Tbid., p. 203. 
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it will be even more true in the world of ten years hence—we have 
foreclosed to all citizens the choice of exclusiveness. We are all 
now citizens of the world. Science and technology have made of 
the world a neighborhood; we must make of it a brotherhood. 
What I am suggesting here is that we have not met the basic goal 
of social work, the enhancement of social functioning, if we make 
no efforts with our clients to modify their prejudices. This is no 
longer an adjunct or hit-and-miss service. It is a basic function in 
helping clients to adjust to modern society. 

How we can do this is much too detailed for this discussion. 
However, permit me a few general suggestions. Just as we help 
clients express, understand, and work through their hostilities 
around parents, siblings, spouses, employers, and so on, we should 
also help them do the same thing around their feelings about race, 
religion, or nationality groups. The same justification for assisting 
clients to a more productive life by enabling them to look more 
rationally at some of their myths and superstitions around medical 
care and child rearing would also apply to their stereotyped notions 
about various ethnic groups. This type of counseling obviously 
implies that there be developed on the part of the workers both 
sound attitudes, as well as knowledge on the nature, cause, and 
results of prejudice. 

Aside from the help given members of the dominant group in 
this area of intergroup relations who use the services of social 
work agencies, we also have equal responsibility to assist minority 
individuals themselves. Since the Negro citizen, as a case in point, 
is not innately superior to other human beings it follows logically 
that generations of suppression, exploitation, segregation, and dis- 
crimination have left their mark. To deny any group of human 
beings the barest minimum in health facilities, job opportunities, 
cultural outlets, educational advantages, and to add to all this the 
legal and extralegal symbols suggesting his inferiority, is to place 
upon him a handicap that is not easily or quickly overcome. The 
fact that the Negro has survived, increased in numbers, and even 
produced many talented and superior people in spite of these 
obstacles is to suggest the heights he could reach if given sustained, 
universal, full opportunities. We see the results of this deprived 
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environment reflected on a group basis in the disproportionate 
high incidence of social disorganization, such as crime, delinquency, 
illegitimacy, family instability, and inferior health conditions. As 
social work practitioners, we view these denials of opportunities 
on an individual basis through obvious esthetic and educational 
limitations as well as through individual behavior patterns which 
often indicate hostility, suspicion, aggression, withdrawal, resigna- 
tion, defeatism, and exaggerated deference. 

The challenge of practice is first to understand, then through 
skillful service seek to modify attitudes and to suggest appropriate 
resources which can further alleviate. This is not an easy job. It 
calls for the best in social workers for, unlike the past when so 
many workers felt that their role was to help clients of minority 
groups to adjust to injustice and to accept a second-class status, 
this cannot be the case today. There is no quicker way for social 
work to violate its basic function and to lose completely the respect 
of minority groups than to suggest that the future is fixed and they 
must continue to experience the bleakness of despair. Few, if any, 
members of minority groups now believe this. They know too well 
the forces of history, world conditions, and the struggle of America 
to remain the moral leader of the world. They have observed that 
out of the deep rumblings of discontent in Africa and out of the 
uprisings in Asia and through their own participation in the legal, 
nonviolent, but firm protest of the Negro in America, formerly 
suppressed people have thrown off their shackles and are beginning 
to walk the earth with dignity, with an opportunity to realize their 
fullest potential and to participate equally in the destiny of all 
mankind. The profession of social work is challenged to be an 
early ally in this movement toward a new world order. With our 
clients who are members of minority groups, we are challenged 
to new heights in imagination and creativeness. How do we help 
develop incentives, provide encouragement and stimulate construc- 
tive activity among minority members and their families in the 
absence of still rather obscure rewards? 

A final challenge to social work practice is the role that agencies 
play in the training of students. Just as the supervisor structures 
learning experiences to help the student internalize various con- 
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cepts and basic principles which must be the permanent equipment 
of any trained social worker, we cannot, as we have so often done 
in the past, overlook the students’ attitudes and skills in this area 
of intergroup relations and fail to structure meaningful experi- 
ences here also. Here we might have to remind the school, but 
this is the kind of mutual sharing which gives social work educa- 
tion vitality and purpose. 

Practically all I have said applies to the whole profession of 
social work. My point of emphasis was based on the greater volume 
and more intensive opportunity which caseworkers experience 
and my own personal feelings that casework practice has been a 
little less clear about its role and responsibility in intergroup 
relations. 

The problem of intergroup relations is not a simple problem 
in accounting. It is much like calculating the cost of war, of 
disease, of ignorance. Part of it can be measured in dollars and 
cents or facts and figures, but the greater part represents the in- 
tangible but nonetheless real values of a human being, a social 
and psychic nature that has an indeterminable order of magnitude. 
We cannot put a dollar value on a frustrated ambition, a stunted 
personality, or an embittered soul. So much more is at stake than 
adjusting minority citizens to urban cities, or improving the social 
and economic conditions of Negro citizens. At stake is America, 
and a truly American way of life. 


Emerging Concepts in 


Community Welfare Planning 


by HOWARD F. GUSTAFSON 


Recenriy, the president of the Indianapolis Health 
and Welfare Council observed, “You cannot meet yesterday’s 
problems today; you must meet tomorrow’s problems today.” This 
observation reflects the change in attitude toward planning taking 
place in many communities as citizens begin to look ahead to see 
where welfare services are going and where they want them to go. 
Social welfare programs are recognized as an essential part of 
community life. They are increasing in variety, number, size, and 
scope through both governmental and private auspices. This de- 
velopment of an array of services requires new approaches and new 
concepts in planning and financing such programs. 

Action to initiate a social welfare program usually follows a 
simple but basic procedure. Someone recognizes a problem; this 
may involve an individual, a group, a neighborhood, or a whole 
community. He talks to others, and soon a committee of interested 
citizens is organized to get action. A plan is proposed, funds are 
secured, and a new or adapted welfare service is started. This new 
service may be well thought out and serve a real need, or it may be 
poorly devised and accomplish no real purpose. 

This traditional approach to solve problems of people takes 
place at many levels in our society. It can be neighbors working 
together, churches, civic groups, fraternal orders, sectarian groups, 
parents and friends—and let us not forget cocktail parties! Other 
levels where planning occurs include local communities, districts 
of larger communities, local governments and voluntary agencies, 
state governments and state-wide voluntary agencies, the national 
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government, national voluntary agencies, and many professional 
groups. There are many other examples, but this brief listing serves 
to show the complexities of community welfare planning. We 
shall limit our consideration to local welfare planning in urban 
communities. 

Local community welfare planning is usually channeled through 
a community welfare council. These voluntary coordinating and 
planning groups developed in many communities in the 1920s, 
though a few had their beginnings earlier. This development re- 
sulted from a conviction that health and welfare agencies could 
better serve the community through coordination of effort and 
joint planning. The early councils of social agencies were exten- 
sions and enlargements of even earlier coordinating efforts, mainly 
through social service exchanges and the charity organizations of 
the late nineteenth century. 

The desire on the part of communities to coordinate services 
was also expressed through efforts to coordinate fund raising for 
voluntary welfare services. This resulted in the formation of com- 
munity chests in many communities. In practically all communi- 
ties, chests and councils were combined into one organization— 
the chest, designed for campaign purposes; the council, for co- 
ordination and planning. By and large, the program emphasis of 
the councils was with the voluntary agencies, though tax-supported 
agencies were usually included in the membership. 

During the last fifteen or twenty years, many changes have taken 
place in councils. In most large cities, they have become separate 
agencies, though maintaining financial support and close working 
relations with chests and united funds. They have expanded their 
membership to include more civic organizations and more indi- 
vidual citizen members. They have broadened their interpretation 
of purpose to include research and planning on the larger social 
welfare issues, which immediately involves them in tax-supported 
services and problems. They have started to focus more of their 
program on social problems and long-range goals. These changes 
are reflected in new names, such as “health and welfare councils,” 
“community councils,” and “community welfare councils.” While 
these changes in emphasis have been evolving, councils have con- 
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tinued to provide a channel for operating agencies and interested 
organizations to share ideas, coordinate programs, raise profes- 
sional standards, and interpret services and problems to the com- 
munity at large. 

The major problem facing community welfare councils today 
is to meet the challenge of higher levels of community research 
and planning. For example, if a council helps a community analyze 
the problems of the aging in community life, it will immediately 
be confronted with social policy questions and decisions, some of 
which may be solved locally, many of which will be solved na- 
tionally. Councils must look ahead and help the community meet 
problems before the problems become acute. This will require 
drastic shifts in attitude by some, will require changes in internal 
structure in many, and will require more skilled and trained 
staff in most. 

Community leaders are recognizing the necessity and validity 
of community planning in the social welfare field. Business, labor, 
and government have already accepted research and planning as 
essential functions in performing their services. Business can no 
longer exist on hunches. Labor is constantly analyzing economic 
facts in preparation for negotiating new contracts. Many levels of 
government recognize the importance of careful planning and 
coordination. In this connection, most medium- and large-sized 
communities accept the idea of city planning. It is quite apparent 
that communities can no longer grow haphazardly if today’s and 
tomorrow’s citizens are to have proper community services. 

The major emerging concept in community welfare planning 
is that the function of planning in this field is legitimate, is be- 
coming specialized, and must have a certain degree of independence 
if it is to perform its community job. Other changing concepts 
in community welfare planning are subsidiary and will be outlined 
later. 

As local community welfare councils come to grips with questions 
of broad social policy, they are, in effect, accepting the validity of 
welfare planning as a proper community function. 

A number of councils have taken the time and expended the 
effort to look ahead and map out certain long-range goals and 
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priorities. In Indianapolis, for instance, some forty community 
leaders are now at work as members of the council’s Long-Range 
Planning Committee. They are divided into two subgroups. One 
is reviewing the service needs for the next five, ten, and fifteen 
years, while the other is following with an analysis of the financial 
requirements and the source—taxes, contributions, and fees. This 
process gives a community a chance to evaluate where it is going 
in community welfare services and an opportunity to give some 
thought to the direction in which it wishes to go. A good example 
is in planning services for the retarded. First, the community must 
know the nature and scope of the problem of retardation and 
establish its objectives for providing services. Second, it must de- 
cide how much of the service is an individual responsibility and 
how much is a community responsibility. Third, it must establish 
patterns for financing the agreed-upon community service. Such 
policy questions as these must be answered: Is this a voluntary 
agency responsibility and if so, how much? Is this a governmental 
responsibility and if so, how much rests with the schools, county 
government, or state government? 

This type of planning is difficult and time-consuming for the 
community leaders involved, for the council staff, and for staff 
members of agencies providing the services. It does, however, bring 
satisfying rewards to the participants, for they develop a clearer 
understanding of social welfare problems and the services designed 
to meet them. 

Such long-range studies, when completed, give the community 
certain broad policies to serve as guideposts as decisions are made 
on the immediate questions of priority in community service de- 
velopment. No long-range plan is final. It will, of necessity, be 
adjusted periodically as new facts become available, or as condi- 
tions change. It does, however, provige a frame of reference for a 
realistic ongoing planning job. 

Local community welfare planning is directed toward the end 
of guiding and influencing policy and budget decisions made by 
various groups in the community. These groups include the boards 
of directors of voluntary-supported agencies, the United Fund allo- 
cation and admission committees, the local foundation boards, 
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government departments and their boards or advisory committees, 
city council, county council, and other local, state, and Federal 
legislative bodies, and, finally, various civic organizations which 
sponsor service programs. 

In order for a council to create and maintain impartial relations 
with such policy and budget groups, it must be independent of 
direct or implied control by any of them. Some councils are moving 
in this direction and are becoming separate planning agencies 
with individual citizen membership and diversification of financial 
support other than that from the United Fund. Different arrange- 
ments are now being tested in a number of communities, and we 
should have some clues during the next few years on the relative 
success of these changes. 

When a council establishes certain long-range policies on com- 
munity welfare development and uses these to arrive at immediate 
recommendations to policy and budget decision-making groups, 
it is implied that the council has ideas on the nature and extent 
of social services a community requires. This is true, and has been 
true for some time. The fact that councils have not been able to 
spell out such standards is merely indicative of the lack of adequate 
research and planning skills in councils, the preoccupation with 
stopgap measures, and the failure to take a little longer look ahead. 
There are ways to arrive at standards of community service and 
there are ways to achieve community acceptance of such standards. 
A few councils are now beginning to invest the professional and 
lay manpower to get such a job done. 

As has been suggested, welfare planning is becoming a specialized 
function in local communities. It would be well at this point to 
mention the major participants in this process. They are: council 
staff; individual citizens; and agencies and organizations. 

Council staff—There is a growing awareness in communities 
that staff members of councils must not only have the necessary 
personal qualities, but must have skills in research and community 
organization, and knowledge and ideas on social policy matters 
and community service programs. Communities are requesting 
qualified planners to help them establish their plans for community 
welfare development. 
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We have hardly begun to train persons for this type of commu- 
nity assignment. In the past few years, at least two significant steps 
have been taken in this direction. The Lilly Endowment, Inc., on 
recommendation of the 1957 Research Workshop held in Indian- 
apolis, made grants totaling $150,000 to three schools of social 
work—Bryn Mawr College, University of California at Berkeley, 
and University of Pittsburgh—to help start postgraduate training 
in community welfare research. The Florence Heller Graduate 
School for Advanced Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis Univer- 
sity, was established to provide a doctoral program on social policy, 
planning, administration, and research. These are encouraging 
developments. 

This reference to skills needed and training required reflects 
an important change in the use of council staff. There was a time 
when the standard operating procedure in councils was to form 
a committee whenever a problem or a study was suggested. The 
committee met to define its purpose and to design the study details. 
Many times the staff person was looked upon as merely a convener 
of meetings and a minute-taker. Committee members frequently 
became frustrated with procedure and dropped out. The final 
report sometimes took so long to complete that the problem had 
been solved by others in the meantime. 

Citizen leaders are beginning to use council staff in a professional 
way. They are saying, “We want an intelligent and responsible 
research, planning, and coordinating job done and we have em- 
ployed you because you have experience and ‘know-how’ in this 
field. Help us define the problem, give us the facts, outline the 
alternative solutions, and explain the consequences. We will then 
be in a position to make sound policy decisions.” This is a new 
and stimulating staff assignment. At times it seems overdemanding 
and causes many frustrations. It requiges a level of knowledge, skill, 
judgment, and accountability that has rarely been called into play 
before. 

This recognition of the contribution that must be made by 
professional researchers, planners, and coordinators indicates that 
community leaders are convinced that welfare services are too 
important, too big, and too complex to continue an undirected 
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and haphazard development. Council staff must contribute actively 
with other members in establishing social welfare policies and 
planning community service development. 

Citizen participation—This term, “citizen participation,” is 
overworked and has many unfortunate connotations. We seem to 
encourage the idea of lay vs. professional, key leaders vs. ordinary 
citizens, agencies vs. central planning and budgeting, to mention 
a few. We need to get rid of the “versus”! These are artificial bar- 
riers to getting important community jobs done. All are citizens 
with a desire to help solve human welfare problems. All must be 
given an opportunity to participate. The real objective is to involve 
them in activities according to their interests and capacities. 

As indicated earlier, community welfare leaders are encouraging 
council staff to prepare reports and recommend alternatives on 
many projects. In doing this, there is recognition that in any com- 
munity there is a limited reservoir of citizen volunteer hours. A 
council, or any other agency, either uses these limited hours con- 
structively, or loses them. This, of course, does not mean that all 
planning assignments are staff reports with brief committee as- 
signments. Others are long-term committee projects where policy 
decisions are hammered out. Experienced and skilled staff know 
when to use which approach with whom. 

Citizen participation in community welfare planning takes place 
not only in the central community welfare council. In many com- 
munities, various forms of decentralized planning have developed. 
In most larger communities, staff service is provided by the central 
planning agency, and channels are provided for effective communi- 
cation and joint action. Such neighborhood and district planning 
councils offer great potentials for keeping welfare planning close 
to all citizens, most of whom are direct or indirect users of com- 
munity health, welfare, and recreation services. 

Agency and organization participation.—There has been appre- 
hension and criticism among some agencies and professional groups 
about the changes taking place in purpose, structure, and pro- 
cedures of community welfare planning. This is understandable 
if such reaction stems from the shift away from agency domination 
in welfare planning. This pattern is developing in a number of 
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communities, and apparently it will continue in varying degrees 
in others. Councils, like other social institutions, must change to 
meet the needs of modern communities. In this period of transition 
to more professional direction in community welfare planning, 
agencies, civic organizations, and professional associations have 
an important role to perform. 

It has been reported that some agencies have suggested that new 
councils of social agencies should be formed for coordination now 
that “high-level planning” has become the trend among existing 
councils. There is a need for improved methods of communication 
and coordination among local agencies and with the planning 
organization. New patterns in welfare planning structure must 
recognize this need and provide the proper channels as well as the 
staff service. 

On the other hand, it appears that local agencies must assume 
increased responsibility for their own agency planning. With 
councils placing more emphasis on social welfare problems, less 
staff time will be available for detailed agency planning and co- 
ordination. This is healthy; for it will encourage some who have 
tended to lean on councils to stand on their own feet and assume 
their responsibility as independent community service agencies. 
Consultation from council staff should be readily available for 
planning by agencies. 

Agencies must continue to be partners in community welfare 
planning. This can be accomplished through affiliation or some 
other device if agency membership, as such, is eliminated. For some 
agencies such participation may mean a change in focus and in 
subject matter. If councils and agencies can define and establish 
better and more equal relationships for community planning, the 
apprehensions mentioned earlier will disappear, and social welfare 
planning will succeed. 

Health and welfare agencies should be the first to support the 
move toward more significant planning. It is something they helped 
pioneer, and the time has come to allow it to develop as an inde- 
pendent community function. Agencies should become partners 
in this endeavor. 

The tremendous growth and drastic changes in communities, 
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the advances in scientific knowledge, and the ever enlarging desire 
of citizens to meet and solve their living problems have accelerated 
the development of new and the expansion of old community 
services. Community leaders are demanding that some community- 
wide direction be given to this process. In many local communities 
welfare councils are trying, through better research and planning, 
to respond to this request. 

Recognition of community planning as a legitimate and spe- 
cialized function in social welfare is the major emerging concept. 
Its application requires changes in purpose, structure, and pro- 
cedure of local community welfare councils. These include: 

1. Broadening council purposes to include research and plan- 
ning on social policy questions 

2. Streamlining internal council organization and structure bet- 
ter to meet the changing patterns of community problems and 
services 

3. Establishing more council independence and impartiality by 
reorganizing membership on a citizen base and diversifying finan- 
cial support 

4. Using council staff, professionally trained in community wel- 
fare research, planning, organization, and coordination, to present 
facts and alternative solutions to the community as it makes both 
short- and long-range policy and program decisions 

5. Encouraging citizen leaders, at both community-wide and 
neighborhood levels, to participate and make decisions where their 
knowledge, skills, and leadership are applicable 

6. Developing new patterns of partnership with direct-service 
agencies and other interested organizations in research, planning, 
coordination, and improvement of welfare services 

7. Establishing close working relations with policy and budget 
decision-making groups, so that the planning that is accomplished 
will be implemented. 

Analysis of the emerging concept of community planning we 
have outlined raises some questions for further study, evaluation, 
and conclusion: 

1. Where is the authority in local community welfare councils? 

As voluntary planning organizations, they have no legal author- 
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ity for decisions or recommendations, such as that invested in 
city planning departments created by law. Their authority rests 
on community respect for their knowledge, skill, and workman- 
ship, and on community confidence in the excellence of their 
product. It also rests on their ability to involve various community 
leaders effectively in the planning process, so that policy and budget 
decision-making groups will be sufficiently informed to act on the 
facts. It must be remembered that community services are, and 
probably will continue to be, expressions of action of various de- 
grees of community concern and conscience about social problems. 
Emotions, power, sentiment, religious beliefs, and tradition play 
a significant part in final community decisions. A respected plan- 
ning council can help bring some objectivity into the decision 
process. 

2. In the desire to have councils become more independent, is 
there a danger of their becoming self-appointed groups without 
democratic control and operating from the top down? 

This danger exists, as it does in any association of people whether 
voluntary or governmental. Many voluntary social welfare services 
were created by one community group to provide a service for 
another less advantaged group. Over the years, many have made 
real progress in establishing democratic processes. Councils face 
the same problems whether they are reorganizing along more inde- 
pendent lines or not. Because they are involved in community-wide 
matters, councils are subject to more community scrutiny to keep 
channels of communication open, to provide for responsible partici- 
pation, and to maintain a democratic base. There is no single 
formula which will fit each community, but local testing of new 
patterns of membership, affiliation, and participation will indicate 
ways to strengthen the democratic base and promote efficient social 
welfare planning. Better definition and clearer understanding of 
the function of planning, including council staff, citizen and agency 
roles, will provide sound guides. 

3. With increased emphasis on social policy matters and long- 
range planning, will councils cease to perform a coordinating 
function? 

Approaches to agency coordination are changing with the times. 
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The day is probably passing when staffs of councils and agencies 
can spend large amounts of time and energy on details of inter- 
agency procedures. By simply picking up the telephone one agency 
can, in many instances, clarify its working relationship with an- 
other. Council-sponsored meetings are not always the best and 
only means of interagency coordination. Councils will continue to 
provide channels for agency coordination with increased emphasis 
on certain problem areas, such as delinquency control, “hard-core” 
families, rehabilitation, and inner-city problems. Coordination ac- 
tivities will enlarge to include work with other planning and oper- 
ating groups within the community. There will be more attention 
given to tax-supported agencies in the health and welfare field, 
in city planning, and in slum clearance and urban renewal. Also, 
councils will expand their coordinating geographically by working 
with adjacent communities within the metropolitan area. 

4. As councils, in their work programs, get involved more di- 
rectly in community policy decisions, what is their relationship 
to state and national decision-making bodies? 

Much remains to be accomplished in these spheres of community 
welfare planning. There are only a handful of states where state- 
wide planning exists. A few have established an impressive record 
of action. Local councils have a responsibility to encourage support 
and participate in the establishment of such state-wide planning 
groups. Many of the basic social policy questions affecting local 
communities are decided at state governmental levels. Local coun- 
cils, to be effective, must be able to relate to state-wide issues. 

National planning, comparable to that emerging at the local 
level, does not exist. There are many specialized research, planning, 
and coordinating groups, but local councils find it impossible to 
be related to all. With many important issues being decided by 
the Federal Government and national voluntary agencies, it is 
essential that serious study be given by local and state councils, 
by national organizations, and by others on the feasibility of 
creating a national independent welfare planning organization. 

Community changes are bringing about changes in the opera- 
tion and development of community services. Local community 
welfare councils are responding and are being retooled to do a 
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more significant job in social welfare planning. As social workers 
and as citizens we have a responsibility to work with others to 
see that the planning purposes are clear, that the procedures are 
democratic, and that the recommendations are sound. If this hap- 
pens, our communities eventually will have a balanced network 
of essential community welfare services. 


The Multiproblem Family: 
Significance of Research Findings 


by L. L. GEISMAR 


Duane THE PAST DECADE the term “multiproblem fam- 
ily” has become part of the standard social work vocabulary. To 
the best of my knowledge the term originated in the 1948 St. Paul 
Family Unit Report Study done under the auspices of Community 
Research Associates, Inc. The term was originally used to desig- 
nate families with problems in more than one of the following 
areas: social adjustment, health, and economic behavior. 

The Family Centered Project of St. Paul has devoted time and 
effort to refining the multiproblem concept in terms of role theory 
and the social functioning approach widely used in social work. 
As an operational definition of family disorganization, the concept 
of multiproblem functioning was designed to differentiate quan- 
titatively among families with regard to type and intensity of 
social malfunctioning. The degree of malfunctioning was judged 
in nine basic areas and twenty-six subcategories by the extent to 
which family members performed their socially expected roles in 
line with behavior seen as conducive or harmful to the welfare of 
the family and the community. 

This particular approach enabled the researchers to compare dis- 
organized families among themselves and with more stable families 
and to assess changes over given time periods. The need for de- 
termining the continuum of family behavior patterns is stressed 


1For a more detailed statement see L. L. Geismar and Beverly Ayres, Measuring 
Family Functioning: Manual on a Method for Evaluating the Social Functioning of 
Disorganized Families (St. Paul: Family Centered Project, Greater St. Paul Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, Inc., 1960). 
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here particularly because of our conviction that problem function- 
ing can be measured and evaluated only within the context of a 
study of family functioning in general. 

Family problem or malfunctioning differs from general family 
function chiefly in the degree to which the physical, mental, and 
social health of members is neglected and community laws are be- 
ing violated. I am stressing here the word “degree” because both 
disregard of family welfare and behavior at odds with the law are 
hardly unique to multiproblem families. It is their frequency and 
intensity of occurrence which give these families their multiprob- 
lem character. By the same token, the transition from family dis- 
organization to family stability is not seen as a leap across an un- 
bridgeable gap but rather as a step-by-step approach toward a posi- 
tion the family did not perceive consciously or view as feasible at 
an earlier stage. 

I do not share the view of those who hold that the present defi- 
nition of multiproblem functioning is heavily attuned to Ameri- 
can middle-class values. While admitting much vulnerability on 
the part of social work and the other helping professions in gearing 
practice to middle-class needs, I would maintain that the defini- 
tions of inadequate functioning used in St. Paul and in similar 
projects leaves much leeway for behavior patterns which differ 
widely from those of the middle class. At the same time, there is 
no denying that research faces the formidable task of answering 
the question whether our society’s lack of awareness of divergent 
value systems may not be a causative factor in family disorganiza- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, this area of investigation remains quite unex- 
plored. The New Haven Neighborhood Improvement Project is 
planning to do a matched comparison study of problem and non- 
problem families living in the same public housing project. The 
scheme of social functioning developed by the St. Paul Family 
Centered Project will be used as the principal model for research. 
I am not aware of any completed studies which attempt to make 
comparisons on a control basis between multiproblem and so- 
called “normal” families. The need for such studies cannot be 
overemphasized, because research aimed at causation, early iden- 
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tification, and prediction must necessarily utilize control groups 
to achieve meaningful results. 

Research highlighting comparisons between disorganized and 
nonproblem families has been carried out by such organizations as 
Community Research Associates, Inc., the New York Youth Board, 
and the St. Paul Family Centered Project. Such studies concen- 
trated on differences in family structure and reported behavior. 

Thus we have become aware of the fact that the multiproblem 
urban family, in comparison with the nonproblem family, has more 
children; is headed by mothers who married younger and by fathers 
who are conspicuous by their frequent or permanent absence; and 
has more youngsters in the home who are offsprings from unions 
other than that of the parents heading the family (grandchildren; 
children of paramours or deceased relatives; children from earlier 
unions of one or both of the marriage partners, etc.). 

The higher incidence in the multiproblem family of divorce, 
illegitimacy, child neglect, juvenile delinquency, disordered adult 
behavior, and psychiatric and correctional institutionalization has 
been reasonably well documented. Such differences in structural 
and behavioral patterns of family life provide us with an image of 
the multiproblem family which denotes instability and personal 
and social disorganization. This image rests largely upon symp- 
toms of family pathology and does not reveal the underlying dy- 
namics which produce it. 

This remark should not be misconstrued to mean that a concern 
with symptoms of family disorganization is a wasted effort. On the 
contrary, we have to rely heavily upon these symptoms, especially 
since information relating to them is supplied by statistics on of- 
ficially reported behavior, in an attempt to focus social action on 
those groups in the community most in need of services. Yet, in 
planning studies which rely chiefly upon symptomatology we should 
be aware of their limitations with regard to the possible goal of 
research aimed at prevention and early treatment of multiproblem 
family functioning. 

The idea that social work is an applied science has been strength- 
ened over the years, as a result of greater interest in, and wider 
use of, research knowledge. Yet, the profession has always been 
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and remains aware of its responsibility for taking social action to 
remedy individual and social problems even in situations where 
objective knowledge is lacking. Undertakings such as the St. Paul 
Family Centered and Work Reorientation projects, the Neighbor- 
hood Improvement Project in New Haven, the Multiproblem Fam- 
ily Project in New York City, Operation Poplar in Philadelphia, 
and so forth, are attempts to grapple with a serious community 
problem on the basis of knowledge derived from social work theory 
and the experience of distinguished professionals. Some of these 
projects have made efforts to document the treatment process and 
its effect upon the families in an attempt to gain a diagnostically 
more adequate picture of family disorganization and to learn about 
the worthwhileness of the total effort. 

The Family Centered Project has made a major effort in both 
directions, with the early emphasis being upon the methodology 
of assessment. This effort, too, falls short of tapping causation or 
early identification. Yet, both research methods used and findings 
are suggestive of ways of moving toward these objectives. 

The contacts of multiproblem families with social agencies in 
the community is one of the best documented areas of research. A 
pattern of extensiveness and diversity of contacts appears to char- 
acterize multiproblem families in all urban areas. A comparison of 
St. Paul families with a group of clients treated by the New York 
Youth Board showed the two to be remarkably alike with regard 
to the number and type of different agencies to which they were 
known.? Both of them had a long history of contacts generally 
reaching back to the early beginnings of family life or, in the 
case of migrant families, to the time of settlement in the com- 
munity. 

Such information tells us little about the causes of family dis- 
organization since the pattern of family contacts with welfare 
agencies is but a manifestation of their maladjustment. Yet from 
the point of view of research, treatment, and community organi- 
zation, knowledge about agency contact is of great importance. 
In the first place, knowledge about the nature of agency contacts 


*L. L. Geismar and Beverly Ayres, Families in Trouble (St. Paul: Family Centered 
Project, Greater St. Paul Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 1958), pp. 89-91. 
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is the key to identification of problem families. We can safely as- 
sume that the families known to many agencies represent the over- 
whelming majority of multiproblem families in the community. 
By the same token, the door is open to working with these fam- 
ilies, although experience has shown that traditional methods have 
failed actually to reach them. 

The process of identifying multiproblem families in the case 
loads of community welfare agencies is a relatively simple one 
once we have agreement on what constitutes a multiproblem fam- 
ily. This was demonstrated in the so-called “check list survey” of 
agency clients done in St. Paul in 1957. Such a survey is quite in- 
expensive if local social work practitioners are mobilized to gather 
the data on their own clients. Reliable information about the client 
and his family is, of course, a prerequisite to this plan. Where such 
information is inadequate or lacking a concerted effort by local 
agencies to improve techniques of data gathering on welfare cli- 
ents might be the most appropriate way to identify problem fam- 
ilies in the community. 

Identification as a result of known agency contacts is but the 
first step in social action which needs to encompass a plan for 
diagnosis and treatment. A check list or any other type of survey 
is a crude statistical tool which leads to an approximate delineation 
of problem and nonproblem populations. However, it is precisely 
this delineation which makes the job of identification for treat- 
ment a manageable one. 

The possibility of early identification is raised by our finding in 
the St. Paul study that 51 percent of multiproblem families come 
to the attention of the social agencies, mostly public assistance, 
within one year of marriage. The span of time, we found, which 
had elapsed between the marriage date and the first agency regis- 
tration was inversely related to the degree of family disorganiza- 
tion. Even more strongly suggestive of finding ways of identifying 
and helping these families at an early stage of the family life cycle 
was the finding that 80 percent of the parents of family heads had 
been known to social agencies and 40 percent of the family heads 
themselves had agency registrations before marriage. 
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The latter data give support to the theory of cultural transmis- 
sion of the traits defined as family disorganization. This is not 
viewed as a single explanation for why families become disor- 
ganized but rather as an attempt to perceive multiproblem func- 
tioning as behavior which flourishes particularly in a setting where 
the pattern is established by the reference group. Whatever the 
demerits of this situation from the point of view of treatment, 
it provides a lead for pinpointing stages in family disorganization 
and for applying treatment at a point where the major gain is 
likely to accrue to the emerging generation. Identification and 
treatment of multiproblem behavior which leads to a break of 
the generation-to-generation cycle of family malfunctioning are 
acts of prevention of no less importance than work with clients 
whose behavior has shown merely the seeds of social disorganiza- 
tion. 

A basic goal in science is the discovery of regularities in the 
structure and function of objects to be explored. Such knowledge 
forms the very basis of prediction, probably the most sought-after 
objective in all the mature sciences. 

As social workers we are keenly aware of the handicap we face 
in dealing with individuals and groups whose behavior is neither 
discussed in the literature nor viewed by the practitioner within 
a matrix of predictability. Prediction in social work is more than 
the occasionally played guessing game aimed at prognosticating 
treatment outcome. Prediction as a scientific endeavor presup- 
poses forecasting client behavior on the basis of the predictor’s 
ability to control the major variables in the situation, particularly 
the type of client treated and the nature of treatment. Control of 
these factors, in return, depends upon a meaningful and sensitive 
classification. Classification has been the long-forgotten activity 
in social work, and we cannot possibly overstate the need for de- 
veloping systems for classifying data in the profession. 

Our effort in the St. Paul project to study the pattern of multi- 
problem functioning had as its goal a better understanding of the 
nature of family malfunctioning. Better understanding implies 
an ability to draw together in a systematic manner the observa- 
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tions and experiences of skilled practitioners in an effort to gen- 
eralize about the behavior of problem families. Our profile method 
of classifying family functioning in terms of seven levels of ade- 
quacy was used as a basis for this exploration. 

In studying nearly two hundred multiproblem cases we ob- 
served that these families present a fairly consistent pattern of 
social malfunctioning. Their profile based upon nine categories 
of functioning shows greatest inadequacy in those areas which may 
be grouped in Parsonian terminology under “expressive function- 
ing,” that is, behavior that has to do with intrafamilial relation- 
ships and the satisfaction of emotional needs, such as child care, 
family relationships and unity, and social activities. The malfunc- 
tioning in the so-called “instrumental” areas, having to do with 
maintaining the physical welfare of the family, such as economic, 
health, and household practices, was less critical. The particulars 
of this finding are reported elsewhere.* 

A biasing factor in this observation might be seen in the fact 
that families were chosen on the basis of one or more children 
being in “clear and present danger,” defined as a situation where 
the physical and/or emotional welfare of the child is threatened to 
the point where the community has a clear responsibility to step 
in. Since child neglect is most often emotional, or physical and 
emotional, the malfunctioning in the expressive area would be 
explained by the selection of the sample. Yet, this conclusion is 
not justified, because selection was also made on the basis of the 
family having encountered a problem in health and/or economic 
functioning, two predominantly instrumental areas. Furthermore, 
the families’ selection for treatment and research was generally a 
result of their poor relationship with communal agencies, i.e. 
their inability to adapt their roles to the expectations of the larger 
community. 

As we grouped our families—by means of scaling technique— 
by degree of social malfunctioning, defined as the number of areas 
where functioning was below marginal, we found that the least 


*L. L. Geismar and Beverly Ayres, Patterns of Change in Problem Families (St. 
Paul: Family Centered Project, Greater St. Paul Community Chests and Councils, 


Inc., 1959), pp. 3-6. 
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disorganized families are those where problems are confined to the 
expressive areas only. By contrast, the most disorganized cases are 
families where functioning in the instrumental areas is of a prob- 
lematic nature as well. 

This general pattern of family disorganization reflects a static 
picture, namely, the type of problem functioning found among 
multiproblem families at the time they are accepted for treatment. 
The dynamic or developmental phase is missing from this analysis 
simply because we were unable to study family disorganization in 
process, which requires a longitudinal research design. However, 
the particular pattern observed in our study is strongly suggestive 
of a hypothesis for the study of the process of disorganization. The 
hypothesis states that serious multiproblem functioning has its 
origin in the areas of expressive functioning, particularly child care 
and family relationships. As malfunctioning becomes more ex- 
tensive it tends to pervade areas of instrumental behavior, such as 
health care, economic functioning, and the relationship to the 
community. 

In view of the earlier cited finding that half of the multiprob- 
lem families came to the attention of a social agency within a year 
after marriage—which may or may not precede the de facto found- 
ing of a family—a further interesting question is raised concerning 
the rate of the disorganization process. If the aforementioned 
hypothesis is true, it would suggest that disorganization is well 
under way at the time of marriage and tends to reach extensive 
proportions within a few years thereafter, as evidenced by the 
accumulation of multiple agency registrations in the first five years 
of marriage.‘ 

For many disorganized families, problematic function was part 
of the socialization process in the family of orientation. Problem 
functioning in the expressive area on the part of one or both mar- 
riage partners thus preceded, in 4ll probability, the more far- 
flung process of family disorganization. However, this was not true 
for all the families studied. Judging again by the pattern of the 
agency registration of other families studied, a process of disor- 


‘Beverly Ayres, “Analysis of Central Registration Bureau Data on 100 Family 
Centered Project Families” (mimeographed; 1957). 
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ganization could be inferred which reached its culmination after 
the children had begun to reach their teens. 

These considerations are crucial in relation to prevention of 
family disorganization as a problem for study and social action. 
Their implication is that the optimum conditions for preventive 
work may be found at divergent points in the family life cycle or, 
in many instances, in the advanced career of the family of orienta- 
tion. 

In the field of social work and mental health, movement is a 
phenomenon which is hard to define and more difficult to measure. 
But exceeding both in difficulty is the establishment of proof that 
changes are the result of the efforts aimed at bringing about the 
changes desired. In spite of these problems the burden of proof 
is on the helping professions. Neither social workers nor therapists 
can ultimately dodge their responsibility for showing to what ex- 
tent they have succeeded in coping with the problems presented 
by the client. 

This conviction led the Family Centered Project to make a two- 
year investment in developing a method for evaluating movement 
or change in social functioning. This method is discussed in the 
manual just published.> Movement in terms of this method is 
viewed, not as the net difference in the levels of functioning be- 
tween case opening and closing, but as the trend of changes in 
functioning following the onset of treatment until closing or up 
to any point beyond closing designated as the end of a follow-up 
period. 

The maximum possible range of movement was represented by 
the seven-point levels of functioning scale whose anchor points 
were adequate, marginal, and inadequate functioning. These are 
defined in the manual for each one of nine areas and twenty-six 
subareas of family functioning evaluated. For those not familiar 
with our earlier publication, a summary of general criteria for 
the levels of social functioning might be helpful. 

Adequate functioning was defined as behavior in line with com- 
munity expectations. Within this pattern of functioning, laws are 
obeyed and mores observed. Behavior is seen as acceptable to the 


5 Geismar and Ayres, Measuring Family Functioning. 
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general status group to which the families treated belong. The chil- 
dren are being raised in an atmosphere conducive to healthy 
physical and emotional development. The socialization process is 
carried out affirmatively, and adequate training in social skills is 
being given. 

Marginal functioning represents behavior holding a potential 
threat to family welfare but not sufficiently harmful to justify in- 
tervention. Marginal functioning does not include violation of 
major laws although behavior of family members is contrary to 
what is accepted for the status group. Children are not in imme- 
diate danger, but family life is marked. by conflict or apathy which 
is a potential threat to welfare of children. 

Inadequate functioning covers behavior by which laws and/or 
mores are clearly violated, and the behavior of family members 
is a threat to the community. Such behavior entitles the com- 
munity to intervene. Children live in clear and present danger be- 
cause of extreme conflict or imminent disruption of family life, 
serious neglect, or other types of behavior inimical to their wel- 
fare. 

Before raising the ticklish question of whether changes observed 
can rightfully be viewed as the result of treatment, it might be 
well to take a closer look at the nature of movement observed 
among 150 families studied. The most prominent characteristic 
of movement for the families as a group is the transposition of 
the family profile from a below-marginal to an above-marginal 
position. Greater gains tend to be registered, by and large, in the 
areas of greatest inadequacy, earlier identified as areas of expres- 
sive functioning. This is most true for child care and training 
and family relationships and unity. The relatively smallest positive 
changes are scored in health and economic practices. 

This finding can be viewed in two ways. First, it can be argued 
that the areas of greatest inadequacy are those in which improve- 
ment was most needed and, hence, where the families showed the 
MOst positive response to treatment. Second, the movement profile 
may reflect differentials in casework skills which are probably most 
developed in the areas of expressive functioning, least in the areas 
of instrumental performance. 
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The relationship between movement and functioning at intake 
is partly obscured by the fact that the area of home and household 
practices, which was least problematic at case opening, also showed 
the greatest change during treatment. This supports an observa- 
tion of long standing in the Project. The disorganized family, when 
aided in resolving or modifying its problems, tends to improve 
its housekeeping standards as the family makes gains in other 
areas. 

Among the areas of more marked improvement were the sets 
of instrumental behavior patterns called “use of community re- 
sources.” This is an area which received high treatment priority 
in the St. Paul Project for two reasons. First, problematic func- 
tioning of families in their relationship to schools, health, welfare, 
recreational agencies, and so on, had brought the families to the 
attention of the Project and was found related to over-all family 
disorganization. Second, the Project, by virtue of its structure and 
function as an alliance of local agencies whose work in the field is 
coordinated by the family-centered worker, was well equipped to 
work toward change in families’ use of community resources. 

Sixty-five percent of the families treated showed movement, 19 
percent showed no change, and 16 percent registered negative 
change. The average amount of change per family amounted to 
about half a scale step for each area by the levels of functioning 
cited earlier. This corresponds closely to the findings in the move- 
ment study of the Community Service Society.* These averages, 
however, do not give a representative picture, because few families 
registered change in every area. The extent of movement could be 
characterized more adequately as taking the form of one or two 
steps in three to five areas of family functioning. 

Finally, have we any basis for inferring that movement was the 
result of treatment given? In the absence of a design for controlled 
experimentation, which conditions did not permit, the strongest 
evidence we produce can only permit inferences regarding a causal 
relationship between treatment and movement. 

The first kind of what might thus be called “inferential” evi- 


*Ann W. Shyne and Leonard S. Kogan, “A Study of Components of Movement,” 
Social Casework, XXXIX (1958), 333-42- 
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dence regarding the nature of change concerns its statistical sig- 
nificance. A median test of differences in levels of functioning from 
the opening to the closing situation was found to be significant 
(x? 10.89, 1 d.f.) at better than the 0.1 percent level. This simply 
means that median scores of over-all social functioning for the 150 
families studied changed in a positive direction at a range greater 
than might have been expected by chance. The same was found to 
be true when a comparison was made on an area-by-area basis.’ 

Our knowledge about the social functioning of the Project fam- 
ilies prior to treatment was not measured and could only be in- 
ferred from the long history of multiple agency registration. This 
inference is one of extended, problematic functioning without last- 
ing improvement. We were, however, in a position to do a two-year 
follow-up study of the fifty-one families who, at the time the study 
was undertaken, had been closed out of the Project for two years. 
The evidence from that follow-up study was encouraging. Over 
half the families made small additional gains in functioning, one 
quarter showed no change, while 22 percent registered deteriora- 
tion. For the group as a whole the average upward movement was 
less than one tenth of a scale point (not statistically significant), 
but we are able to conclude that gains made during treatment were 
maintained. 

Further inferential evidence may be found in the direct asso- 
ciation between subjects covered in casework treatment and in- 
volvement in these areas. This finding followed the earlier ob- 
servation that casework interviews tended to be concentrated upon 
the areas of critical functioning and that basic techniques identi- 
fied with family-centered method, such as reaching out, regular 
home visiting, involving in treatment family members other than 
the mother, and so on, were clearly followed. 

The three aforementioned factors—prolonged problematic func- 
tioning of the families prior to intake, significant changes during 
treatment coincidental with movement in areas of greatest inade- 
quacy, and the maintenance of treatment gains during follow-up 
—do provide converging evidence for the utility of services given. 
They do not make an airtight case, I admit, and we can only 


* Geismar and Ayres, Patterns of Change in Problem Families, p. 10. 
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appeal to those in a position to sponsor evaluative research to 
provide the conditions for putting our claims to a rigid test. 

Implicit in all that is being said and written about the multi- 
problem family is the contention that it can be reached. Our own 
observations and research do not present any challenge to this 
thesis. Only four families out of 150 studied showed below- 
marginal functioning in their relationship to the family-centered 
worker after the latter had begun to reach out for the families. 
No family revealed behavior patterns which met the definition of 
inadequate or near inadequate functioning in their attitudes 
toward, and use of, the worker after the completion of four inter- 
views. The number of families whose relationship to the worker 
was evaluated as marginal were reduced from 47 percent to 31 
percent in the course of treatment. 

The conclusion about the “reachability” of the so-called ‘“‘hard- 
to-reach” clients is justified only if we accept the premise that 
certain families in the community need the kind of investment 
characterized by reaching out, intensive treatment of the total 
family, coordination of services, and other family-centered tech- 
niques elucidated in the Casework Notebook.® A lesser effort, we 
suspect, would leave these families in the category where most 
communities have put them for decades and generations, the cate- 
gory of “unreachables,” which phonetically as well as in content is 
reminiscent of another group of neglected humanity, the untouch- 
ables. 

Regardless of whether or not the findings from the St. Paul 
movement study are viewed as convincing evidence of effective 
reaching out, the chief responsibility for helping the multiproblem 
family rests, by tradition and perhaps common consent of the field 
of health and welfare, with the social work profession. The im- 
plications of this conclusion are clear. Service to the multiproblem 
family must become a legitimate and recognized subdiscipline in 
the profession. The latter, in return, is charged with the respon- 
sibility for helping communities assess need and institute services 
to meet the need. 


® Alice Overton, Katherine Tinker, and Associates, Casework Notebook (St. Paul: 
Family Centered Project, Greater St. Paul Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 
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The improvement of method remains the most central task of 
social work. This calls for more knowledge about the families, 
further experimentation with techniques of treatment, and in- 
tensive research on process and evaluation. 

The rapid growth of interest in, and concern with, the problems 
of family disorganization on a local and nation-wide basis is grati- 
fying indeed. A number of communities have recently made de- 
cisions to meet the problem head-on. In this area, as in most 
applied professions, social action has a tendency to outrun precise 
knowledge and research. 

It is this awareness which leads me to conclude with an appeal 
for action to promote much needed research. This could take the 
form of establishing a clearinghouse, through the auspices of the 
National Association of Social Workers or United Community 
Funds and Councils, for research and information on programs 
dealing with multiproblem families. Other plans and projects are 
also feasible. 


Can Social Work Prevent 
Social Problems? 


by BERTRAM M. BECK 


Amoucu AS SOCIAL WORKERS we are chronically im- 
patient with those who advocate the standard cure-alls for juvenile 
delinquency, we are not ourselves without guilt in the matter of 
making unfounded claims for the potency of our own pet remedies. 
The social work subculture has its own totems and taboos so that 
while the social worker’s eyebrow automatically is elevated by the 
suggestion that a curfew or a ball park will prevent delinquency, 
there is an equally automatic positive response to the suggestion 
that the ultimate answer lies in merely increasing the number of 
social workers and having them do more of the same. 

The ability of some social workers to make unfounded claims 
for the prevention potential of their pet projects, while shunning 
the equally unfounded claims of other project planners, stems from 
our failure to define with precision the concept of prevention in 
social work. Ask any group of social workers who among them is 
doing something to prevent delinquency and the chances are that 
each member of the group will define some preventive role for 
himself. The school social worker will tell us how he sees problems 
at their beginning and aids in their resolution—before they grow 
into delinquency. The family caseworker will tell us how he aids 
families in the attainment of better relationships and thus makes 
the growth of delinquency less likely. The probation officer tells 
us how he prevents delinquency through treatment of the youngster 
in his own home, sometimes even before official adjudication. The 
parole worker tells us how he prevents further delinquency by 
aiding in the readjustment of the youngster upon his release from 
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an institution. In other words, no matter where the worker is in 
the spectrum of severity, he is preventing because no matter how 
trivial or severe the problem is, it can get worse. 

This panoramic conception of delinquency prevention obscures 
responsibility. If practically every social work program and service 
is engaged in preventing delinquency, then no particular program 
or service can be held accountable when the rate of delinquency 
rises in spite of the preventive effort. 

The panoramic conception of prevention obscures the need for 
the painful process of actually gearing program to solve social prob- 
lems. If prevention is something that everybody is doing, then the 
stock social work answer to the question of delinquency is simply 
more money and more personnel right up and down the line. No 
painful process of discombobulation of existing services is neces- 
sary to contain delinquency since all programs prevent it. 

This panoramic, all-inclusive conception of prevention is un- 
necessary and misleading. Unnecessary, because these programs 
and services can be justified in their own right and do not need to 
be marched forward under the banner of delinquency prevention. 
Misleading, because we cannot accurately describe a program as 
preventive on the vague assumption that any personal or social 
maladjustment may somehow, somewhere, lead to delinquency. 
When we do so, the public is lulled into thinking that something 
is being done to prevent delinquency when, in fact, there is little 
evidence to support the view that simply increasing the number 
of social workers to do more of the same necessarily prevents de- 
linquency. 

In this respect it may be worth noting that experience suggests 
that some social workers share with members of the public at large 
an antipathy toward the delinquent which is mutual. It certainly is 
a great deal easier to secure public support for programs designed 
to prevent delinquency through polite discussion groups for ar- 
ticulate middle-class parents, or through play groups for cuddly 
five-year-olds, than it is to gain public support for programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of the aggressive delinquent hoodlum. 
In a similar fashion, it is easier for many social workers to deal 
with the submerged aggression of the articulate middle-class adult 
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than it is to deal with the open acting out of the working class 
adolescent rebel. Inadvertently, then, the public at large and the 
social worker may team up to support a myth of prevention in 
order to avoid grappling with the baffling and distasteful problem 
presented by the actual delinquent. 

Exactly how wrong we can be in our glib assumptions concern- 
ing what does and what does not prevent delinquency was clearly 
illustrated by an extraordinarily provocative study project under- 
taken by the Washington, D.C., Commissioner’s Youth Council 
(CYC). In a school in a high delinquency area, this imaginative and 
vigorous organization used teacher observation plus certain pre- 
dictive criteria developed by the Gluecks to identify in the early 
grades, children likely to become delinquent.? For research pur- 
poses, however, only half of the children who seemed to require 
treatment were given service by the CYC. The service included 
social casework and psychotherapy. Two years after the project was 
launched, a follow-up study revealed that the behavior of the treated 
group was less symptomatic of maladjustment than that of the un- 
treated group. A second follow-up study, however, four years after 
the establishment of the program, showed little difference in overt 
behavior between the treated and untreated group. The final 
follow-up study, completed six years after the launching of the pro- 
gram, revealed that the treated group had slightly more court or 
police contacts than the untreated group. 

The study exemplifies the work of an organization with the 
courage to test some of its hunches. The method of inquiry neces- 
sarily had certain limitations, and those who prefer not to face 
the possibility that pet convictions may be unfounded can find 
ample shelter in the limitations of the study. I prefer to accept as 
reasonably valid the findings of the study, not only because they 
fit my personal convictions, but also because they are consonant 
with what we have been learning about the control of delinquency 
over the past ten years. 

The CYC project was not one which used the high, wide, and 


1 Typewritten report submitted by Commissioner’s Youth Council to White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 1960. 

*Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950). 
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handsome concept of prevention. To the contrary, the project 
meets the criteria suggested by the National Association of Social 
Workers (NASW) for use of the “preventive” label in social work.® 
A review of those criteria, with particular reference to the CYC 
project, will aid in evaluating the usefulness of these criteria in 
general as well as, perhaps, shedding light on the question of why 
the CYC project had the particular results recounted, and on the 
nature of prevention in social work. 

In the NASW statement, it is held that a program should not be 
termed “preventive” unless it defines the social problem to be 
prevented. In other words, it is not-enough for the social work 
program to claim in vague and general terms that it prevents per- 
sonal maladjustment, family strife, or unhappiness in later years 
—the goal must be stated in terms of a social problem. It must be 
a social problem the incidence of which is measurable. Child neg- 
lect, divorce, desertion, delinquency, and dependency are examples 
of such problems. 

In the instance of the Washington, D.C., project, the agency was, 
of course, addressing itself to a specific social problem, and this 
made it possible to gain some idea about the results of the particu- 
lar program reported. The project also met the other criteria sug- 
gested by the NASW for judging preventive potential, namely, that 
the problem be accessible to social work effort, that the persons 
involved be vulnerable to the behavior that is to be prevented, and 
that the assumption of vulnerability be based on some reasonable 
predictive effort. 

There are, of course, grave social problems about which the 
community is concerned which are only partially, if at all, acces- 
sible to the social work effort. Social work, for example, undoubt- 
edly has a contribution to make to the resolution of the problem 
of race discrimination, but we overestimate our capacities and 
capabilities tremendously if we believe this problem is accessible 
to social work in the sense that the problem of delinquency is 
accessible. 

The mere fact, however, that a social problem is accessible to 


* Prevention and Treatment (New York: National Association of Social Workers, 
1959; mimeographed). 
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the social work effort does not mean that the vulnerable are within 
the reach of social work practitioners. In respect to delinquency, 
we can properly say that every child is, to some extent, vulnerable. 
We make a serious error, however, if we move from this truism 
to the cliché that, therefore, we should characterize all social work 
programs for children and youth as preventing delinquency. Such 
a claim not only has the effect, previously indicated, of confusing 
and obfuscating, but it ignores the all-important factor of relative 
degrees of vulnerability. For one youngster the chances of becom- 
ing delinquent may be one in five; for another one in 5,000. If our 
so-called “delinquency prevention” program engages mostly the 
youngsters who are not about to be delinquent, obviously it is go- 
ing to look like a very successful endeavor. Actually, our delin- 
quency prevention program should give a lion’s share of attention 
to those youngsters most likely to become delinquent, if it is to 
have any real effect. 

The process of determining who is most likely to become delin- 
quent is, of course, the act of prediction. Although social workers 
are inevitably engaged in prediction, they shun the term preferring 
the more glamorous term “prognosis” with its scent of the stetho- 
scope and the X-ray, and often resist the very concept of predic- 
tion when so labeled. This was evident not long ago in New York 
City when a chorus of derision greeted the Youth Board an- 
nouncement of some preliminary findings resulting from their 
efforts to ascertain the validity of some factors on the Glueck 
prediction tables.* Certain of these responses were quite properly 
and appropriately motivated by newspaper stories which contained 
extravagant and unsubstantiated claims made on behalf of the 
predictive tables. Others, however, seemed to question the very 
idea of prediction as either anathema to social work’s belief in 
the capacity of individuals to change, or subject to misuse by per- 
sons who have knowledge of the prediction or prognosis as it ap- 
plies to the individual child. Actually, of course, predictions deny 
neither human fallibility nor capacity; they merely say that ‘“‘the 


*For an account of the New York City experimental design see An Experiment 
in the Validation of the Glueck Prediction Scale: Progress Report from November 
1952 to December 1956 (New York: New York City Youth Board, Research Depart- 
ment, 1957). 
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chances are very good that unless there is intervention thus and 
so will happen.” Because of our own ineptness, as well as because 
of the eternal mystery of human behavior, we will probably never 
develop a predictive instrument as accurate, for example, as the 
Schick test for diphtheria susceptibility. But we can and will de- 
termine with reasonable validity what factors can be observed 
before the development of certain behavior which will enable us 
to predict the likelihood of such behavior occurring. 

Until we develop such instruments we cannot with accuracy 
talk about prevention because we do not know what it is that pre- 
vents. In other words, when we have a predictive instrument which 
can with reasonable accuracy aid us in discovering that a youngster 
of six will in all likelihood be delinquent during adolescence, then 
we can test various proposed preventive programs and determine 
which one works. Until we are prepared to evaluate in these terms, 
we must rely on extremely crude measures to test the effectiveness 
of our delinquency prevention. 

It is, for example, possible to measure the rate of arrests or court 
appearances of youngsters before a particular program has been 
launched in a neighborhood, and after it has been launched.® This 
can be done either in respect to a single preventive measure or to 
the saturation-type project where multiple services are offered on 
a demonstration basis. In either instance, the rate of arrests or 
court appearances is not a wholly satisfactory measurement since 
it may itself be affected by the availability of new services. The 
same number of children may be delinquent but may be sheltered 
from becoming official statistics by virtue of the availability of new 
services to which parent, teacher, or police officer can turn. 

An alternate approach attempts to use a subject and a control 
group matched in every relevant respect and then exposes the sub- 
ject group to some preventive effort that does not engage the con- 
trol group.® Here the attempt is made to assess the value of the 

5 Examples of such measurement will be found in Helen L. Witmer and Edith 
Tufts, The Effectiveness of Delinquency Prevention Programs, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1954). 


*See Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, An Experiment in the Prevention of 
Delinquency (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951). 
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preventive effort in terms of whether or not less delinquent be- 
havior is found among the subject groups. If there is less delinquent 
behavior the program is hailed as a success. The chief methodologi- 
cal problem here is, of course, twofold. First, proper matching is 
most difficult because of the infinite number of factors which im- 
pinge upon an individual’s future behavior. Second, even if match- 
ing is achieved it is hard to keep the control group uncontam- 
inated by services. That is, even if the research project does not 
offer services to the control group it can hardly keep that group 
from enjoying services elsewhere. 

Largely because of these difficulties practically all of the serious 
efforts labeled “‘prevention of delinquency” in the past decade have 
actually been concerned with control and not prevention. The pro- 
grams in New York, Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, and elsewhere 
that can be taken seriously have been launched and conducted in 
areas with a high delinquency rate and have sought with a happy 
degree of success to bring the rate down.’ They have engaged, for 
the most part, youngsters who had been in court or who had es- 
caped arrest by lucky accident. These programs were not launched 
in nonpathological neighborhoods, saying, “We will work with 
children A, B, C, and D because although they display no problem 
behavior today, they will be delinquent and we can stop this from 
happening.” They did not because they cculd not make such 
predictions. Instead, they went into neighborhoods where delin- 
quency was high and controlled it. If we would emulate these so- 
cial work pioneers and forsake the myth of generalized, nonspecific 
prevention, we could aid any community in assessing the program 
required to control delinquency and related social problems. 

This is precisely the conclusion implied by the lessons drawn 
from the Washington, D.C., project to which reference has been 
made. One could not conclude, and the sponsors did not conclude, 
that casework and psychiatric services were without value in the 
school or without value in preventing delinquency. One could 

*This point seems apparent on an examination of the excellent compilation of 
“delinquency prevention” projects contained in the recent issue of the Annals, ed. 


Helen Witmer. See Helen Witmer, ed., “Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CCCII (March, 
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conclude that in a high delinquency area, there is probably no 
question of preventing but there is a golden opportunity to reduce 
and contain. This cannot be achieved through casework and psy- 
chiatric services directed toward individual maladjustment, but 
through a combination of services reaching the individual, the 
family, the gang, and the neighborhood. Once the concept of con- 
trol is grasped, we realize that we must reach the problem of de- 
linquency where it lives and not expect the problem to be touched 
by our efforts unless we are engaged in face-to-face combat with it. 

Once there is recognition that a program to resolve a social 
problem must engage those affected; the value of the epidemio- 
logical approach becomes clear. The epidemiological approach is 
concerned with the incidence or prevalence of disorders and seeks 
to determine the manner in which incidence is related to social 
class, age, ethnic, educational, and spatial factors.* The epidemio- 
logical approach was used by the pioneer delinquency projects to 
which reference has been made, in so far as they were launched in 
neighborhoods were delinquency was high. It is not used by a 
project which merely says, for example, “Let us develop parent 
education classes throughout the city to prevent delinquency,” and 
the chances are that such a program does not touch the most vul- 
nerable parents. Some thirty years ago, Clifford Shaw used epi- 
demiological studies and discovered the neighborhood base of de- 
linquency. Social workers, however, were too convinced of the 
value of an individual-by-individual approach properly to evalu- 
ate his findings, and thus only in recent years do we find the de- 
linquency control projects returning to a neighborhood orientation 
and revitalizing it with new concepts and techniques developed 
since Clifford Shaw’s original research. 

Returning to the proposed criteria, one notes that the epidemio- 
logical approach forces us to define the social problem to be con- 
trolled in terms of behavior that éan be perceived and counted. 
Once we have found what factors are associated with this behavior, 
we can name the vulnerable or high-risk population and make a 
rough prediction that anybody living in a certain area and, per- 


8 Jessie Bernard, “Neomarital Program,” in The Social Welfare Forum, 1958 (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1958), pp. 239-55. 
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haps, having certain ethnic, racial, and class characteristics is liable 
to manifest the behavior with which we are concerned unless there 
is some effective social intervention. Note that for delinquency 
control projects using this epidemiological approach the concepts 
of “vulnerability” and “predictability” are used without precision. 
Actually, many of the youngsters and their families in these high- 
risk neighborhoods are already contaminated, and there are de- 
grees of vulnerability among the uncontaminated. What we are 
saying, essentially, then, is that we will direct our program to en- 
gage those who are now engaged in delinquency and those who are 
at much greater risk than the general population. 

Having gone this far, the population in whose life processes we 
wish to intervene do not automatically become accessible to us. 
We can saturate a high-delinquency area with recreation clubs, 
family casework, and psychiatry and never touch the problem be- 
cause in the eyes of the delinquent and his family our agencies are 
hard to reach. One of the most significant contributions of the New 
York City Youth Board has been the “reaching out” idea, and the 
way in which we have learned it can be used in application of case- 
work, group work, and community organization method. 

To the criteria already named, however, we must now add one 
more, namely, that the program for control of a social problem 
must have a sound theoretical base. ““Reaching out” is not a gim- 
mick or a bag of tricks. Getting there may be half the battle, but 
what counts is what the practitioner does once he is there. The do- 
ing must be rooted in social work values lest the “reaching out” 
and associated techniques become a rationale for a sadistic im- 
pulse to control on the part of a poorly prepared and equipped 
social worker. 

The doing of the practitioner must also have its base in theo- 
retical knowledge since differential diagnosis is the key to effective 
intervention for delinquency control.® Here the social worker is 
aided by the renewed interest in ego psychology.’° Many in the 

*I am indebted to Dr. William Gordon, Professor of Social Work, George Warren 
Brown School of Social Work, Washington University, for this conception of the 
way in which knowledge and values form the base from which the social worker acts. 


*See Berta Fantl, “Integrating Psychological, Social, and Cultural Factors in As- 
sertive Casework,” Social Work, III, No. 4 (1958), 30. 
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high-risk delinquency group will be found to be lacking in ego 
development, victims of what I choose to call “ego fatigue’”—a 
depletion of ego strength as a consequence of overwhelming social 
and economic suffering. Such clients require a degree of direction, 
support, and confrontation which would not be appropriate for 
the neurotic, and the worker must know which is which. 

In addition, the worker must have knowledge of the sociological 
theories that are receiving renewed healthy attention in social 
work circles today. Of particular import are theories of social role, 
reference group, and social class."! In the last ten years it has be- 
come increasingly clear that delinquent behavior in high-risk neigh- 
borhoods is largely a function of the fact that core concepts of 
what is right and what is wrong, what is attainable, and what is 
worth striving for do not have the same impact on both sides of 
the track. This does not mean that those on the wrong side of the 
track would not, basically, like to be President. It does mean that 
as a result of constant frustration there are many who overtly 
deny the values of the larger society and adopt those that seem 
workable in their own experience. 

The social worker needs to know the social class position of 
those with whom he works, their own class identification and 
aspirations, and the impact of social factors on role performance 
and role expectations. Here again, differential diagnosis is the key 
since sociological generalizations are no more useful than psycho- 
logical generalizations if applied by rote. Sociologists have created 
many neat boxes, clearly labeled, but empty since nobody fits ex- 
actly in any one of them.” Social workers have many filled boxes 
but no labels, since multitudes of social workers have no theo- 
retical concepts beyond the idea that each person is different. For 
effective control of the problem of delinquency, or any other so- 
cial problem, we need to strike the happy balance of mastering and 
using generalizations in reference to the particular and eventually 
refining generalizations from the particular. 

Lastly, the successful delinquency control project must in theory 


“For definition and comment see Herman D. Stein, “Socio-cultural Concepts in 
Casework Practice,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, XXIX (1959), 63-75. 

*A figure of speech borrowed from Professor Saul Bernstein of the School of 
Social Work, Boston University. 
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and practice recognize the interrelationship of individual, peer 
group, family, and community in the production of delinquency 
in the high-risk neighborhood. Thus far, delinquency control 
projects have, more or less, tended to grapple with each entity sepa- 
rately, but the direction pointed by the project in the Roxbury 
neighborhood of Boston suggests that the next step is a three- 
pronged approach to the group, family, and neighborhood. Not 
three programs coordinated in one neighborhood, but the same 
social work practitioner involved in the three entities. 

The peer group may well be the starting point since this brings 
the worker into the focal point of delinquency in the high-risk 
area. Group change, however, involves individual change, and 
experience has shown that the group worker by force of circum- 
stances finds himself in contact with the families of individual 
group members.'* For work with the group he needs to know how 
to use small-group theory, but for work with the family he must, 
most often, be prepared to work with the family as a group. Here 
small-group theory will help, but it needs to be supplemented by 
the cumulative experience of the St. Paul Family Centered Project 
and the literature developed by the family service field which con- 
cerns the intervention into circular family pathology which must 
be achieved for the parents, the gang member, the younger chil- 
dren, and children yet to be born. The family must be helped to 
deal not only with the “under-the-roof” pathology but with the 
social pathology that victimizes them. This means that the worker 
must aid the family, when ready, to work with other families in 
civic action programs. It is only when neighbor works with neigh- 
bor to eliminate social evils that the family and its members can 
gain a real sense of belonging and participating in a working de- 
mocracy. 

Parenthetically, let it be noted that involved in the program de- 
scribed should be the officially adjudicated delinquent on proba- 
tion or released from institutional treatment as well as the delin- 
quent who has not been caught and the likely-to-be delinquent. 
Too often, the preventive label allows us to shun the actual delin- 


8 Reaching New York’s Fighting Gangs (New York: New York City Youth Board, 
1960). 
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quent since we are “only interested in prevention.” The shift in 
terminology from prevention to control makes concern for today’s 
delinquent the first order of business—not the last. This means 
that the social work profession needs to give full support to our col- 
leagues in correctional agencies and fully involve them in plan- 
ning and execution of delinquency control projects. It means that 
when families in high-delinquency areas are ready for involvement 
in civic action programs they can properly be concerned with the 
way in which the language of prevention and treatment has been 
used in many law enforcement agencies to violate the civil rights 
of the delinquent and erect a facade of rehabilitation in front of 
a sewer in which delinquents are made more delinquent. 

We stand today, then, at a point where more than ever before 
we can help communities control delinquency. In order to do so, 
of course, community services must be organized toward this end. 
For a pattern of the manner in which this may be accomplished we 
have only to review the work of the Community Research Asso- 
ciates (CRA) over the past ten years. Most social workers are fa- 
miliar with the original CRA study in St. Paul and with its defini- 
tion of the multiproblem family.’* Many social work organizations 
mistook this statistical entity for a diagnostic entity, and so we have 
been treated to a rash of articles concerning the multiproblem fam- 
ily which are of considerable interest except that no two authors 
seem to be talking about the same family. 

CRA itself did not make this mistake but launched experiments 
in various cities to determine ways and means by which services 
may be organized to control specific social problems. These experi- 
ments have demonstrated the validity of many of the concepts to 
which reference has been made.* The main contribution of CRA 
has not been in relation to the method of worker intervention into 
pathological process but in relation to how the community can set 
the stage to make possible worker intervention. The projects now 

“Bradley Buell and Associates, Community Planning for Human Services (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952). 

* The Prevention of Dependency in Winona County, Minnesota (New York: 
Community Research Associates, 1953); The Prevention and Control of Disordered 
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being developed by CRA in cooperation with the public welfare 
personnel of Minnesota, Omaha, and San Francisco have an im- 
portant lesson to teach even more basic than their methods and 
techniques. The lesson has to do with getting things done. It sug- 
gests that in a world where organization, system, and methods have 
high priority it is not enough for social workers to say, “Give us 
more staff and more money and we will aid the community to solve 
its problems.” We, like all other groups, must be prepared to show 
those with the power to put our plans into effect that we have a 
method of approach rooted in scientific common sense that holds 
us accountable and responsible. 

The plan suggested here is one which forsakes the pious aspira- 
tions to prevent and substitutes the bedrock of control. It is held 
that the legitimate control program must name the problem to 
be controlled—in this case, delinquency. The epidemiological ap- 
proach is seen as necessary to determine where the problem lies, 
but we are cautioned against ignoring the obvious. The first point 
of control is with the youngster who is the official delinquent today. 
Through epidemiological factors we crudely determine our vulner- 
able population and hence roughly predict the high risk of delin- 
quent behavior in the group. We do not expect the delinquent and 
his family to make themselves accessible through the reaching-out 
effort. Our first point of intervention is the group, and we go from 
the group to the family to the community. Our model practitioner 
is skilled in application of the social work method which embraces 
casework, group work, and community organization. He is com- 
mitted to social work values, and these are manifest in his prac- 
tice. His knowledge base is derived from sociology, psychology, 
and social work. The plan of action is organized and presented as a 
coherent statement of action to aid the community in combating 
a social problem. 

CRA experience suggests that communities can accept such a 
plan; but can social workers? They can if the plan is over and 
above all existing services and problems and no change in exist- 
ing program is required. Once change is required, resistance is en- 
countered because of our convictions concerning the value and 
utility of existing services. Existing services, however, are not or- 
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ganized with particular reference to social problems that concern 
the community. They are organized to meet certain human needs 
specified in law or, in the instance of voluntary agencies, in the 
charter or certificate of incorporation of the agency. They cannot 
by coordination alone be welded into an instrument to deal with 
social problems since major changes in program emphasis, tech- 
niques, and utilization of personnel are required. Certainly, it is 
not unreasonable for social workers to be proud of existing pro- 
grams and want to maintain them. If this is our desire, however, 
then surely we have the responsibility of making this issue clear 
to the community and not obscuring the issue with a label of pre- 
vention so broad as to be meaningless. 

Social work is a helping profession and a healing profession and, 
since this is so, practitioners often do not relish conflict. A cliché 
popular in social work groups where conflict seems to raise its head 
is the hollow and pseudo-intellectual judgment, “It’s not an 
either-or issue.” There will undoubtedly be some who will ap- 
proach the question of social work’s task in dealing with social 
problems, with that sage judgment that seems to leave everybody 
sitting comfortably on both sides of the fence. Actually, there are 
few issues in life that are really “either-or”’; nevertheless, choices 
must be made. While it is true that social work does not have to 
choose between a planned attack on social problems and the 
present hit-or-miss method of meeting human need, it is also true 
that our resources are such that we cannot be truly responsive to 
the community’s concern with such a problem as delinquency and, 
in addition, do everything just as we have done it in the past. If 
we wish to organize social work around a social problem of con- 
cern to the community, then we will have to stop doing some of 
the things we have done in the past or do them differently. The 
ultimate decision is not social work’s but is a decision of the com- 
munity which social work serves.’Social work, however, has the 
responsibility of putting before the community its readiness and 
willingness to be of help in coping with social problems—if, in- 
deed, it is ready and willing. 


Ways of Analyzing 
Social Work Practice 


by HARRIETT M. BARTLETT 


My PURPOSE HERE is to discuss ways of analyzing social 
work practice, some of the obstacles that have stood in the way, 
and the progress that is being made. What is under consideration 
is not a “master plan” or a particular methodology but an ongoing 
process of study that will grow and change with the growth of the 
profession. I speak as one who has endeavored for many years to 
examine and describe social work practice. I speak also from my 
recent experience in working with the Commission on Social Work 
Practice, National Association of Social Workers, as its chairman 
from the beginning. What I say grows out of the creative thinking 
of that group but should not be regarded as necessarily represent- 
ing their viewpoint.! 

Why has the social work profession, which has advanced so rap- 
idly in defining some of its skills and educational methods, not 
made more progress in examining its practice? Until quite recently 
social work practice was divided into different segments and groups, 
based on confused ideas of “specialization.” A potentially useful 
approach—the generic-specific concept—emerged out of the Mil- 
ford Conference Report ? three decades ago, but the profession’s use 
of this frame of reference was not sufficiently disciplined, in either 
education or practice, to produce the necessary clarification. There 
was increasing discussion of the need for the profession to under- 


1The writer wishes to acknowledge the helpful comments and suggestions of 
Bertram M. Beck and William E. Gordon in relation to the first draft of this paper. 
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take research, but little to show in the way of concrete activity. 
Early in the fifties there developed a conviction regarding the 
existence of a common base for all of social work, a feeling strong 
enough to bring about the formation of a single membership as- 
sociation. Thus many previously separate interests and efforts 
toward examination of social work practice were brought together 
and provided with a channel through which they could work. It 
at last became possible to obtain a comprehensive view of prac- 
tice, to undertake consistent analysis and study, and to develop a 
cumulative program, building one step upon another. 

I recall vividly that the first attempt to view social work practice 
as a whole was almost overwhelming. In the midst of this bewilder- 
ing array of activities, no authoritative formulation regarding the 
common elements in social work practice was available as an an- 
choring point. I regard the steps taken by the Practice Commis- 
sion in these first years as of particular significance because, in my 
opinion, they represent steps in thinking which the profession 
itself must also pass through. In spite of many urgent problems in 
the field, effort was concentrated on laying a foundation for an 
ongoing program that would endure for years. Clarity of thinking, 
particularly in relation to goals and focus of activity, was of the 
utmost importance. Three decisions made at that time, of sig- 
nificance to subsequent thinking about research, have already 
proved their usefulness. They are as follows: 

1. Priority will be given to efforts to identify and clarify the 
content and scope of social work practice, because this is the most 
urgently needed and essential step toward the profession’s over-all 
goal of improving the effectiveness of its service. 

2. In discussing and studying practice, the operating social 
worker will be kept in the central focus. The supporting activi- 
ties of others, such as administrators and supervisors, will be re- 
garded as part of practice but always kept in close relation to those 
of the professional worker who is delivering the service. 

3. Since a frame of reference is essential, what is called a ‘“Work- 
ing Definition of Social Work Practice” will be developed as a base 


and Practice,” in Alfred J. Kahn, ed., Issues in American Social Work (New York: 
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for the program.‘ This will be a moving, growing formulation. 

The first formulation of the Working Definition was built up 
empirically through examination of a wide range of instances of 
social workers doing something, in order to see why each instance 
was thought to be an example of social work practice. Through 
this process there emerged the concept of a constellation of factors 
—value, purpose, sanction, knowledge, and method—which taken 
together represent the dimensions of practice. This concept is fruit- 
ful because it helps us to see how the relative emphasis on, and 
interrelationship of, these factors determines the character of the 
resulting practice. Recently social work practice has been primarily 
concerned with defining its methods within the agency and the 
setting. It is clear that in any profession knowledge and value come 
before method and setting and that in the social work profession 
the interrelation of knowledge and value is of crucial importance. 
There is much work still to be done to identify the characteristics 
and interrelationships of these essential elements in the constella- 
tion. Already there is considerable agreement around a concept of 
social work practice focused on the practitioner in action, directed 
toward some purpose, sanctioned by some auspice, with that action 
under conscious guidance of knowledge and value and patterned 
to some extent by method and technique.® This is a useful frame- 
work for viewing practice, but it is still only a framework, which 
must be filled in through the kind of searching examination and 
clarification of practice essential for the profession’s advance. 

A practice program can be roughly divided into two types of 
responsibility: (1) action to deal with the more urgent issues in 
practice that cannot brook delay; and (2) ongoing study to clarify 
social work practice within a long perspective. In the specific areas 
of activity, which are likely to be numerous, methods can range 
from informal exploration to relatively formal studies. The results 
can be tested through groups of practitioners interested in working 
on the particular problem. While this more immediate type of 

‘Harriett M. Bartlett, “Toward Clarification and Improvement of Social Work 
Practice,” Social Work, III, No. 2 (1958), 3-9. 

5 Commission on Social Work Practice, National Association of Social Workers, 
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action seems appropriate and necessary on urgent problems and 
has been extensively used by the profession in the past, long-range 
clarification of social work practice requires formal research. The 
difficulties and decisions that must be faced in planning a compre- 
hensive approach to study of practice are complex and baffling. 
Some of the major issues that keep arising are as follows: 

Whenever a study of practice is proposed, some people are im- 
mediately fearful that it will result in crystallization of practice 
at its current level. Others point out, however, that we need to 
have greater understanding of what we are doing in order to know 
what we can do, that only through understanding can we gain con- 
trol of our activities and full realization of their potentialities. 

In a field where there is great need for theory-building some per- 
sons want to begin with building over-all logical systems from the 
top, while others think we should start at the level of practice itself, 
identifying significant pieces of practice that seem manageable for 
study. 

It is pointed out that we become involved in value judgments 
whatever we do. Rather than holding back for this reason, many 
social workers consider that we should still be willing to attempt 
relatively complex practice studies, doing our best to be aware of 
and to identify the values and assumptions which influence the 
planning and execution of the study. 

Some persons—both inside and outside social work—hold strong 
convictions that a profession should not study its own practice, 
because it lacks objectivity. Others in social work have an equally 
strong conviction that, at its present stage of development, only 
social workers can understand the essentials of this professional 
practice. 

There are vigorous opposing feelings about all these issues. It 
is obvious that such a situation can result in a stalemate, which, in 
asense, is what has happened up to tHis time. The actual complexity 
of the problem, plus the uncertainty as to how to find a way in, 
resulted in immobilization. It is also clear that, whatever is done, 
some persons will be opposed to the action decided upon. How can 
responsibilities be determined in this situation? What are some of 
the relevant factors guiding such decisions? 
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As we examine the issues more closely, it can be seen that they 
are not so black and white as they at first appear. Good research does 
not crystallize thinking but opens up new directions of thought. 
A young profession like social work needs both theory-building and 
specific investigation, in the form of empirically tested theory and 
theory-guided empirical studies carried on concurrently. All re- 
search is based on assumptions, with the risk that the assumptions 
underlying some of our studies may prove to be wrong and that 
because of the emphasis on value in social work thinking, we may 
have particular difficulty in handling the value phase in research 
projects. We need research done from both within and without 
the profession. 

The social work profession has responsibility to encourage, stimu- 
late and advance research. There has been encouraging acceleration 
of practice research by social agencies, schools, and research centers 
in the last few years. Will this meet the need? Recalling the determi- 
nation to keep our eye directly on the practicing worker, it is to be 
noted that this research has tended to focus on the agency, the client, 
the educational content, and similar phases of practice, but that 
studies of the social work practitioner in the act of rendering service 
are relatively rare. Thus it appears that the professional association 
should take initiative in furthering the type of comprehensive, 
ongoing, practice-focused research which the profession so urgently 
needs and should itself participate in key phases of this study ac- 
tivity. 

When we come to the point of planning actual studies, it becomes 
evident that there are available no research methodologies readily 
applicable, and tested in, such study of social work practice. Much 
effort must go into such preparatory steps as the development of 
conceptual schemes and observational units, the production and 
testing of appropriate instruments, and the building of designs, be- 
fore actual study can be undertaken. There are many complexities 
in clarifying and translating practice components into the necessary 
research form.® Before attempting to consider specific methodolo- 

* Margaret Blenkner and Genevieve W. Carter, “A Research Proposal for Practice 
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gies, we should ask ourselves: What is involved in studying social 
work practice? What are the realities to be taken into account? We 
all tend to feel that our own profession is different from, and more 
complex than, others. However, in social work there is evidence to 
suggest that this may not be just a subjective reaction. Consider 
some of the components in social work practice: 

Social work deals with whole persons and whole groups, not with 
“pieces” of their behavior. 

It is consistently concerned with the psychic and the social, the 
inner and the outer, aspects of social functioning. 

There is emphasis upon the growth of the individual, rather than 
on objectively defined goals. 

Disciplined self-awareness is expected of the practitioner. 

The professional relationship with the client is consciously used 
as a means of helping. 

The social worker is a part of the situation in a participant role 
very different from that of the social scientist. 

It is evident that there is here a subtle and complex combination 
of goals, identifications, and roles. Evidence to confirm the com- 
plexity of the conceptual and knowledge base in social work is to 
be found in a small pilot study undertaken to identify generaliza- 
tions underlying the practice of medical social work. The generali- 
zations are found to cover a wide range of content and the entities 
are complex, seldom represented by a single noun.’ In the effort to 
simplify these generalizations, the participants in the study were 
keenly aware of the danger that they might do violence to character- 
istic social work thinking itself in trying to force it into a mold. 

This consideration of the nature of social work practice and 
thinking suggests two important requirements for our research. 
Our methodology must provide objectivity, but it must also provide 
sensitivity to capture these peculiar characteristics of social work 
practice that I have described. A research method may stand up 
well as an objective instrument, but it will not help us if it obscures 
or even distorts what we want to discover. Preliminary efforts to pre- 
pare research frameworks show that it is difficult to encompass in 
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abstract terms such features as the social worker’s concern with 
both the situation and the meaning of the situation to the individual 
and group, also the emphasis on potential for growth rather than 
on current adjustment. Since what happens in practice depends on 
what goes on in the mind and feeling of the practitioner, it is essen- 
tial that social work practitioners participate actively in the study 
process. I believe we cannot overestimate the importance of finding 
approaches that will capture and not destroy the special character- 
istics of our practice. 

For such analysis of professional practice the critical incident 
method, as developed by John C. Flanagan * and applied by Irving 
Weissman in the analysis of public welfare practice for the Cur- 
riculum Study of the Council on Social Work Education,® appears 
to be a research approach which should be given careful considera- 
tion. It focuses on the practicing social worker (though not neces- 
sarily through direct observation) in the act of performing profes- 
sional services. Its emphasis on extremes of effective and ineffective 
professional behavior seems useful in a profession where various 
phases of activity are not sharply demarcated or readily separated 
from each other. There does seem to be a problem at the point in 
the method where critical incidents are grouped in categories of 
critical requirements and then interpreted to show their implica- 
tions for professional competence. In social work, where we still 
are not too clear as to our common base in practice, judgments 
may vary as to the interpretation and meaning of the data in terms 
of implied social work knowledge, values, and method. However, 
there is always the advantage that the original data are available 
for those who differ to use in drawing their own conclusions. 

Scientists from other disciplines, such as sociology and social 
psychology, are undertaking objective studies of many aspects of 
social work. Their various frames of reference, however, cover only 
separate facets of social work practice, and interdisciplinary re- 
search approaches have not yet been successfully developed. We 

®John C. Flanagan, “The Critical Incident Technique,” Psychological Bulletin, 
LI (1954), 335; and “Approaches to the Study of Professional Practice,” in Adminis- 
tration and Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 1961). 
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cannot expect to obtain from other disciplines ready frames of 
reference that will cover social work’s concern with both the inner 
and outer, psychic and social, aspects of individual and group be- 
havior. Because of the complex and intangible nature of social 
work activities and the relative paucity of descriptive data, probably 
only social workers can be expected to recognize and identify the 
essentials of this practice at this stage of the profession’s develop- 
ment. They can and should turn to other disciplines as consultants 
but must take major responsibility for developing their own ques- 
tions and conceptualization. 

During the period of arduous exploring and planning, this ques- 
tion of conceptual frameworks for analyzing social work practice 
has been constantly with us. In this connection consider the signifi- 
cance of the Working Definition of Social Work Practice. This 
formulation is already demonstrating its value for the profession 
beyond its initial use as a base for the Commission’s program. It 
offers an orderly framework within which any social worker can 
view his practice. The value of such an instrument is shown in a 
research study of foster home finding by Martin Wolins, who re- 
ported marked increase in agreement of workers judging foster 
homes when they were instructed in the use of a conceptual frame- 
work,?° 

The Working Definition is also proving to be an instrument for 
viewing our practice more broadly. Social work services are charac- 
teristically offered through specific programs, agencies, and fields of 
practice. In the past, studies of practice focused directly on each 
particular segment or area, so that formulations were too separate, 
each standing within its own frame of reference. To suggest the 
basic elements we had only the generic curriculum, which was an 
educational formulation and not appropriately focused for appli- 
cation in practice. Now an extremely important shift in our profes- 
sional viewpoint is taking place. For the first time in our history, 
through the channel of the Practice Commission, the Working 
Definition, and related formulations—such as that on the nature 
of social work prepared by Werner W. Boehm for the Curriculum 
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Study of the Council on Social Work Education 4\—we are begin- 
ning to see the essentials of our practice placed squarely in the 
center as they should be, as a foundation for all our methods and 
all our fields. In my opinion, this general refocusing of our thinking 
is such an important development that in later years we will look 
back to this period and say that was the time when we were finally 
able to bring the parts and the whole together in their proper rela- 
tionship, to visualize our profession in its full potential. 

I can illustrate this through a project on which I have been 
working for the past two years, a description and analysis of social 
work in the health field. Now, for the first time, in describing medi- 
cal social work I am able to start with a frame of reference covering 
the essentials of social work practice. In completing my analysis I 
find that a second framework is needed to cover the characteristics 
of the over-all field; and a third to provide for analysis of the specific 
social work practice which results when the first two are combined. 
The analysis of a particular field can thus be firmly placed within 
social work practice and clearly related to practice in other fields 
through an approach applicable to all. Thus the Working Defini- 
tion, which began as an empirically developed instrument, is now 
growing into a frame of reference leading to further formulations. 
It is not suitable for direct use in research but shows promise for 
generating fruitful hypotheses on which more refined conceptual 
frameworks for research can be constructed. 

The problems I have discussed were necessarily faced by the 
Practice Commission in its early years. The question became how 
to take the first step. How do we “find a way in” to study of a prac- 
tice like social work, where the theory is relatively unformulated; 
where no standardized techniques and equipment are used but the 
activity is through the worker himself; where much of this profes- 
sional activity has not been described; and where no suitable 
methodological instruments are at hand? You will recall that twice 
before the profession faced such a decision—when the Milford Con- 
ference in 1929, and the Hollis-Taylor report in 1951, strongly 
urged the need for practice research—but in neither instance did 
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action result. This time we were determined to break through 
the barriers. Following preparatory work by the whole Practice 
Commission, two of its research members were asked to formulate 
a research proposal around the following questions: What, if any, 
are the common elements in social work practice? What are the 
elements that distinguish social work from other helping profes- 
sions? Using this proposal as a starting point, a special committee 
developed a revised proposal, which involves a plan for joint 
sponsorship by the professional association and a university in 
carrying through the research. The focus will be upon the behavior 
and operations of social workers “when responding in a profes- 
sional capacity to a condition or situation affecting an individual, 
group or community, which they deem within their range of 
competence.” !? 

The more the Practice Commission and its subcommittees ex- 
plored the situation, the more they became convinced of the com- 
plexity and importance of constructing conceptual frameworks 
for practice studies. Therefore, while the full study is visualized 
as continuous, it was decided to plan for this first essential step— 
that of building one or more conceptual frameworks for initial 
study—as one piece of research, for which special funds will be 
sought. A project has been accepted by the Commission and is now 
ready for action. Because of the great difficulty of the undertaking, 
we expect changes as the plan develops. Perhaps the most important 
point is that we are really moving. It is essential that this momen- 
tum be maintained, without too early commitment to any one 
method or approach. 

There is one further question about practice study, which has 
to do with the issue about the professional association undertaking 
research. The implication for some people is that any such study 
would have to be regarded as “official,” that consensus in accept- 
ance by the membership would be sought, and that alternative 
thinking and approaches would thus be stifled. The Practice Com- 
mission is aware of this problem and will make every effort to 

% Commission on Social Work Practice, National Association of Social Workers, 
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present its material in objective form for testing by the profession, 
to stand or fall through its own validity just like any other study. 
There seems to be a risk here that must be taken, in the greater 
need for moving ahead on basic research. When we talk about a 
comprehensive approach to study of social work practice, the pic- 
ture of a single large study too quickly seems to emerge. It is not 
in the nature of social work to define rigid programs, either in 
working with people or in research. What will actually be involved 
will be a process of seeking the best thinking that is going on in 
social work, being sensitive to what makes us different as a profes- 
sion, and developing concepts and questions that will permit us to 
identify the essentials of our practice. There will undoubtedly be 
many frameworks and many methods tried out as we move along 
in the study process. 

I have indicated the problems that we face in undertaking prac- 
tice research and have suggested that we are at last ready to make 
real progress, because we have for the first time in our history: 

1. Channels through which to work on a comprehensive, cumu- 

lative program 

2. Conviction regarding the importance and appropriateness 

of undertaking such long-range research 

3. Ways of viewing our practice that enable us to see the whole 

and to identify the essential elements 

4. Readiness to seek and test methodologies that will capture 

and not destroy the particular characteristics of this practice. 

I believe that we are now in the midst of a period of significant 
onward movement for the profession. We are developing not only 
a sense of unity but also ways of thinking that permit us to visualize 
the essentials of our professional practice. Some of the past con- 
fusions and barriers are being overcome. We are now getting prac- 
tice, education, and research into meaningful relation with each 
other. We must work hard to do the same for social work knowl- 
edge, values, and method, as used in practice. Elliott Dunlap Smith, 
whose concern for the engineering profession led him to a broad 
concern for all professions, reminds us that technical proficiency 
and search for objectivity are only effective when they rest on deep 
thought regarding the goals and contributions of a profession to 
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social welfare.’* In our first research efforts into our practice our 
- chief results may be, not in the findings, but in learning to ask 
better questions. If we combine specific studies with long-range 
thinking, we should make sound progress. It appears that we are 
now really on our way. 


% Elliott Dunlap Smith, “Education and the Task of Making Social Work Profes- 
sional,” Social Service Review, XXXI (1957), 1-10. 


Social Welfare and Urban Renewal 


by ISADORE SEEMAN 


‘Tux District OF COLUMBIA, as the home community for 
850,000 people, has taken some beginning steps toward the pro- 
vision of good housing through the urban renewal program. In 
the execution of this program, the welfare of the people of the 
city has been given a small but significant focus of attention. The 
potential for progress both in better housing and in improved 
social welfare in the District of Columbia is tremendous, especially 
if these two goals are pursued jointly. A significant degree of suc- 
cess in a reasonable period of time will depend, however, on a dif- 
ferent kind of leadership and assistance from Washington, as the 
center of the Federal Government, than is now provided, Urban 
areas across the nation desperately need the type of Federal social 
welfare program for the people which urban renewal offers for 
our housing. If these two programs, effectively coordinated, were 
to be carried out with full participation by local communities, we 
could reverse the serious trend of deterioration in large American 
cities. Here is a monumental challenge to leadership for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, for the social work 
profession, for urban renewal officials, and for the Congress and 
the people of our country. 

Urban renewal as a concept and a program is only six years old. 
It is important for us to understand the essential characteristics of 
urban renewal and to focus on those qualities which have deep 
significance for the social welfare field. 

Many efforts have been directed toward better housing over a 
long period of time, under a variety of auspices, and have employed 
very different techniques. In 1954 the Federal Government adopted 
a new approach designated as “urban renewal.” Its essential fea- 
tures are: 
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1. It is a Federal program, providing Federal funds to assist 
local communities. It is executed by local agencies, which must 
furnish partial local financing. This is a familiar pattern to social 
welfare. 

2. The local community must evolve a workable plan which 
meets criteria established under the Federal program. Here again, 
we in social welfare have had similar experiences in our programs, 
as, for example, participation in the Federal public assistance cate- 
gories. 

3. Inherent in the urban renewal concept is the community's 
power to enforce and to condemn. To participate in urban renewal, 
a city must adopt and apply codes for housing. A private citizen 
who is living in a house to which he personally holds title never- 
theless must do what the city orders if his house does not meet 
accepted standards. Moreover, a private citizen living in a house 
which he personally owns, and which he enjoys, and which meets 
accepted housing standards, may nevertheless be forced to sell his 
house and move if it happens to be located in a slum area declared 
to require total demolition. This far-reaching exercise of power 
over the individual has been upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in a case affecting the District of Columbia. We in social 
welfare will need to weigh carefully the implications of a compar- 
able power if it is made applicable in our field. 

4. The final element of the urban renewal concept is its compre- 
hensive and noncategorical approach. A planned attack on our 
housing problem, it employs a variety of techniques as each best 
suits the situation. Here perhaps is a paramount lesson for social 
welfare to study. We seem slow to break through the categorical 
and to attempt the comprehensive. 

When we examine the seven requirements of a workable pro- 
gram for urban renewal, we find aggin some familiar and some 
new ideas for social welfare: 

1. The requirement for codes and ordinances is a vital tool in 
housing but a generally unfamiliar technique in services to people. 

2. Concern about administrative organization in social welfare 
has largely been limited to relationships between public and 
voluntary agencies. In urban renewal the need is for effective re- 
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lationships among agencies responsible for city planning, code 
enforcement, city services for sanitation, highway building, public 
redevelopment, public housing, and school construction, as well 
as private housing construction. 

g. Urban renewal demands analyses of blighted neighborhoods 
to determine the treatment needed. The neighborhood approach 
has, in my judgment, been seriously neglected by social welfare. 

4. Urban renewal cannot proceed without a comprehensive com- 
munity plan. Perhaps the closest approximation in social welfare 
is the community survey, and in my view it is a meager substitute 
for a community plan. 

5. Development of means of financing the urban renewal effort 
is a requirement. Though we devote much attention to financing 
social welfare programs, we might learn better financial fore- 
casting and planning from the housing field. 

6. When people must be moved to permit urban renewal activi- 
ties to proceed, their adequate rehousing is required. Perhaps there 
are counterparts in our human service programs which we should 
study. 

7. Evidence of citizen participation in urban renewal programs 
is a requirement. Perhaps here is a criterion which the physical 
planners are learning from social welfare, for to this concept of 
citizen participation we are most deeply committed. 

Against this background of the framework of urban renewal 
let us look at the operation of one urban renewal program in the 
District of Columbia, and the role of social welfare in its execution. 

Virtually all of the entire Southwest sector of the city of Wash- 
ington is included in the first urban renewal program of the Dis- 
trict. Before renewal, this area housed about 23,500 people, a small 
city in itself. The Southwest was divided into three urban renewal 
projects, in which all buildings were marked for total demolition. 
Area B, the first project, was initiated under the redevelopment 
law prior to the broader renewal act. This area housed 1,300 fam- 
ilies, predominantly Negro, with average family income under 
$2,000 a year; 75 percent of the dwellings were without inside 
running water and 75 percent were dilapidated. The District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency (RLA), which adminis- 
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ters the local urban renewal program, succeeded in finding decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing for the Area B families in other parts 
of Washington as required. Because of the broad vision and the 
human touch of the chief of the relocation service of the agency, 
serious efforts were made during this relocation process to involve 
social agencies in assisting families that needed their help. This 
effort met with some success, but it lacked adequate organization 
and resources for maximum results. 

At the very time when the city officials were adopting the re- 
quired plan for participation in the new and broader Federal 
urban renewal program, the Board of the D.C. Health and Welfare 
Council (HWC) approved a policy statement committing the 
agency to cooperate in urban renewal activities. When relocation 
from Area B was completed and evaluated, a small pilot effort in 
Area C-1 concluded, and plans were being developed for renewal of 
the larger Area C, officials of the RLA and the HWC came together. 
Out of a series of conferences evolved the proposal for a joint 
demonstration effort in Area C. 

The renewal program for Area C also involved total clearance 
and the relocation of the 2,680 families living there when property 
acquisition was begun. When the demonstration program got 
under way, an estimated 1,384 families and a few hundred indi- 
vidual householders were still living in the area. 

The purposes of the program conducted by the Council under 
agreement with the RLA were to demonstrate: 

1. The kinds of educational activities needed to help families 
which must be relocated to make wise housing choices and to 
fit into their new communities 

2. The kinds of assistance which appropriate local agencies must 
provide in order to make the relocation from a slum area to other 
parts of the city effective, reducing the likelihood that the people 
carry with them complex problems which will start new slums 

The project was executed within the terms of Section 314 of 
the Housing Act of 1954, which provides Federal funds for demon- 
strations. The required one-third local financing was provided 
by services rendered by the local public health, welfare, and edu- 
cation departments, and by the HWC, plus a money grant from 
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a local foundation. The total budget for the project covering a 
period of twenty-eight months of service and evaluation approxi- 
mated $289,000. 

The operating phases of this project have been completed, but 
the rigorous evaluation process is still under way. The final report 
is scheduled to be submitted by the end of July, 1960, and release 
of the report must be made by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (HHFA) in accordance with the provisions of the grant. 
It must be understood, therefore, that this present report is both 
preliminary and personal, and does not represent the views of 
HWG, RLA or HHFA. 

To achieve the goals of this project, the Council assembled a 
staff composed of a director experienced in community organiza- 
tion, a casework supervisor, six caseworkers of whom two were 
assigned by the D.C. Department of Public Welfare, two commu- 
nity organization workers, one public health nurse assigned by 
the D.C. Department of Public Health, a statistician, two part-time 
research consultants, and four clerical workers. Other needed 
services were secured under contract. 

The work of the project was carried on in two major channels: 
an education program designed to reach as many persons in the 
area as possible and to serve some families after they had moved; 
and a family service program designed to reach 200 families selected 
statistically and matched with 200 families to be observed as con- 
trols. A design for evaluation was evolved to measure results as 
thoroughly and objectively as possible. 

We can summarize the work we accomplished. Our total cover- 
age was broad; we served nearly one third of all the families in the 
area, an unusually high proportion for social welfare blanketing 
of a geographic area. In our education programs, we involved 460 
families, many of whom we sought out and persuaded to partici- 
pate. We conducted a basic series of speaker-discussion meetings 
on “Planning Your Move” designed for about thirty persons 
in a four-session series. The purpose of this series was to con- 
vey information and to answer questions which would assist 
the participants in making plans for moving. Our full report will 
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describe some of the techniques we employed in recruitment of 
participants and conduct of the sessions. We are convinced, how- 
ever, that more important than any of these mechanics was the 
spirit of these meetings. The information that people gained was 
helpful; but, far more significant, they came away with a feeling 
that someone cared about their being forced to move, that someone 
wanted to help, and that surely this meant they were people of 
worth, dignity, and respect. 

We organized special-interest discussion groups for mothers 
eligible for public housing, for prospective home buyers, for the 
aged, and for teenagers. We sponsored a series of practical courses 
on “Home and Family Living” conducted by the Adult Education 
Division of the D.C. public schools, which included food prepara- 
tion, furniture remodeling and repair, housekeeping, and other 
practical matters helpful to establishing a new home. We arranged 
for the assignment of special workers in each of the three new public 
housing developments where large numbers of persons were moving 
from Area C, to help these families adjust to their new homes and 
neighborhoods. Again, we will record our methods and techniques. 
What will be difficult to record are the changes which began to take 
place in people’s outlook. One woman, for example, felt impelled 
to come back to see us in Southwest and personally deliver the 
evaluation form we mailed to her so she could say thanks properly, 
and tell us what her contact with the program meant to her. When 
our operations closed and one of our families realized we would no 
longer be visiting them, they asked where we were going next, for 
surely a service such as ours must be heading for other families 
which needed an outstretched hand. 

In the casework program, we served 198 families, selected under 
our research design and approached with the offer of service. The 
workers followed each family from first contact, through reloca- 
tion, and to the close of the project. Services of other agencies 
were arranged and coordinated where appropriate. 

The public health nurse conducted special health classes and 
completed health appraisals for the demonstration casework 
families. 
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The thorough evaluation which a demonstration of this nature 
merits will be included in the project report. For present purposes, 
two observations are pertinent: 

1. People will participate. 

We made extensive and varied efforts to recruit and motivate 
people, and in our experience these efforts were highly successful. 
We did recruit, and vigorously. We went out to the people to 
invite them in, and they came. We went out to their homes, and 
they opened their doors to us. For our project, there was an under- 
lying motivation for all in their need to move. How much this 
accounted for success is difficult to judge. My guess would be that 
our genuine and pervading belief in their worth and readiness for 
help was no less a force. 

2. Participation is beneficial. 

Throughout all our programs we encouraged a freedom of dis- 
cussion, the raising of questions, the expression of complaints and 
grievances, the sharing of fears, concerns, and hopes. The beneficial 
effects of such experiences were impressive to our workers, even 
if somewhat difficult to measure objectively. 

Among the families served in the casework program we applied 
an adaptation of the movement scale developed by Hunt and 
Kogan. We served our families for an average of only nine or ten 
months, yet we saw a distinct positive movement of just under 
one point in a four-point positive, two-point negative scale. 

These are not startling conclusions, but they are surely signifi- 
cant ones. Given more time, we could have accomplished a great 
deal more. The people are ready. We have many of the tools. We 
need to bring these two together. 

I have described in barest outline the nature and results of a 
demonstration of educational and casework services for a popula- 
tion being relocated. I do not wish to do injustice to this project, 
for I believe it has much to teach us as we proceed with relocation. 
The final report should be helpful to relocation officials and to 
social welfare agencies. 

At the same time, I do not wish to do injustice to the social 
welfare field by suggesting that the finest social services to families 
being relocated would be more than a token of the potential of 
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social welfare in the renewal of our cities. If we see this demonstra- 
tion in perspective we will see why this is so. 

Consider some of the decisions which had already been made 
before this demonstration was conceived: 

1. The city had selected the area to be renewed. 

It may or may not have been known at the time that one fourth 
of all household heads living in the area slated for mass relocation 
were lifetime residents of Area C; another 37 percent had lived 
there ten years or more; and a total of 89 percent had lived in the 
area five years or longer. It may or may not have been anticipated 
that this factor alone would make for great obstacles in relocation, 
obstacles which can largely be anticipated and dealt with if under- 
stood. In any event, the decision had been made by the renewal 
agency. 

2. General plans for the renewed area had been made. 

In the places where 4,000 families had lived, many of them all 
their lives, on low or marginal incomes, renting homes for an aver- 
age of $7.25 per room per month, were to rise 2,125 elevator apart- 
ments, 1,370 two- and three-story apartments, and 1,570 town 
houses. The first units have been completed and rent for $98 to 
$125 a month for an efficiency apartment. The earlier requirement 
that a small percentage of the new units rent for not over $17 per 
room per month has been rescinded. The decision on future use 
of the vacated sites had been made. Interpreting it to the long-time 
occupants was no small task. 

3. The lives of 17,500 people in Area C would be vitally affected. 

The decision for total clearance and its requirement for mass 
relocation had been made. There were limits on the readiness of 
these people for this decision. There were limits on what could 
be done to prepare for their acceptance in their new neighbor- 
hoods. 

The skills of the social welfare field offer much in the further- 
ance of our efforts toward better housing through urban renewal. 
Assistance to those who must be relocated is only one small aspect 
of the aid we can provide. Others who have studied urban renewal 
from the social work perspective have listed rich opportunities 
for working together. These include joint action at each step of 
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the way in the development and execution of urban renewal pro- 
grams: at the stage of comprehensive city planning; in neighbor- 
hood conservation and rehabilitation projects; in housing code en- 
forcement; in redevelopment areas; in public housing; and in 
housing for the elderly, for minority groups, and for middle-income 
families. The pursuit of such joint action will undoubtedly bear 
fruit in many projects. 

Let us consider carefully, however, the implications of this entire 
approach to urban renewal and social welfare. I interpret this as 
saying that our Federal and local programs of urban renewal are 
fine and helpful and should proceed; as they do, let us who are 
concerned about social welfare—about people’s welfare—be on 
the alert and, when necessary in order to keep urban renewal flying 
right, tie ourselves to it as a tail to a kite. 

This concept of the potential contribution of social welfare to 
the renewal of our cities is a sad expression of our role. It is a poor 
substitute for the great heritage which social welfare pioneers 
have left us. It is a shadow, not the beacon we should hold out for 
a better life for people in the American metropolis. 

I would submit as a substitute a new plan for a union of urban 
renewal and social welfare to remove the decay at the core of the 
large American city. It demands some new concepts and programs 
for social welfare. 

A recent primer on urban renewal points out that while slums 
comprise about 20 percent of a city’s residential areas, they account 
for 33 percent of the population, 35 percent of the fires, 45 percent 
of the major crimes, 55 percent of the juvenile delinquency, 50 
percent of the disease, 60 percent of the tuberculosis victims; in 
summary, for 45 percent of the total city service costs and for only 
6 percent of the tax revenues. These figures are helpful for us to 
contemplate. Suppose in a given city we would execute a compre- 
hensive urban renewal program with the fullest possible augmenta- 
tion from social welfare. How would these figures change? We 
could eliminate the 20 percent of the substandard residences, we 
could cut down substantially on the fires, we could reduce some 
of the city service cost, and we could surely bring up the tax reve- 
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nues. Is any of us naive enough to believe, however, that by doing 
so we would have had any significant influence whatever on the 
rates of delinquency, crime, tuberculosis and other diseases? Would 
we have touched more than superficially the social maladjustment 
of the people of the slums? 

How, then, can we expect to solve these deep and abiding human 
problems? Can we not learn a lesson from urban renewal? Housing 
officials faced a similar problem six years ago. They saw the deep 
and abiding problem of substandard and slum houses. These con- 
ditions continued to exist in spite of their isolated and separate 
programs for public housing, for mortgage insurance, for housing 
code enforcement, for city planning, for conservation campaigns, 
and even for redevelopment. They then conceived a new approach: 
a federally sponsored and supported program, uniting all these 
separate tools in a planned and comprehensive attack on slum 
housing, requiring local participation and support, and meeting 
established criteria and standards. They discarded the categorical 
for the comprehensive, and backed it up with money. 

In terms of our own situation in social welfare it seems to me 
we should see the challenge. Our problems are those of people 
living at standards below those which an American city can toler- 
ate. To deal with these problems we have tried many isolated and 
separate techniques. We insure against wage loss. We give financial 
aid to the destitute. We launch special attacks on delinquency. 
We try to detect the tuberculous. We demonstrate the value of 
social service in the relocation process. 

This categorical approach can come no closer to eliminating 
human misery in the slum than public housing or any of the other 
categorical housing programs came to removing substandard dwell- 
ings. What is needed is: 

1. A federally sponsored and supported social welfare program 

2. Uniting in a planned and comprehensive approach the variety 

of tools and techniques we possess 

3. Requiring local administration and support 
Meeting established criteria and standards 
. Backing the program with money. 
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The unifying core of such a program should be the neighbor- 
hood. The goal of such an effort should be neighborhood develop- 
ment. It is this goal which is common to social welfare and to 
urban renewal. The common goal is the planning and achievement 
of a neighborhood containing decent houses for people who are 
economically secure, educationally equipped, emotionally stable, 
and socially responsible and mature. The further evolvement of 
this concept of neighborhood development by leaders in our social 
welfare movement could put us on the path of progress toward 
a happier people. Here I can only sketch a few of the dimensions 
of such a program: 

1. A comprehensive approach to the development of the neigh- 
borhood is indispensable. There must be flexibility to employ a 
variety of techniques appropriate to the circumstances. We must 
stop dealing with the symptoms and deal with the people. We know 
more about the interrelatedness of failure to provide for basic 
needs and its varied manifestations than we now apply. We attack 
delinquency today, illegitimacy next week, dependency some time 
later, knowing full well that all three may result from the same 
distorted or undeveloped sense of worth. 

2. We have progressed from an overemphasis on the individual 
to a recognition of the key role of the family. We must now take 
the next step and work with the family in its neighborhood. Fam- 
ilies do not live in isolation. We must attempt to influence the 
external forces that influence the family. 

g. Every encouragement must be given to mutual aid and co- 
operative endeavor in neighborhoods, especially in economically 
deprived areas. 

4. New techniques of adult education must be devised and 
applied. Today’s generation rears tomorrow’s; we cannot teach our 
children and at the same time ask them to overlook our own short- 
comings. 

5. We will need to consider with sensitivity the potential use of 
the power of sanctions when neighbors fail to abide by agreed- 
upon standards. Responsibility is a value coequal with freedom. 

If you sense some parallels in these guides and the requirements 
for an urban renewal program, they are not accidental. I believe 
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that the urban renewal approach has much merit. While we do not 
wish to copy it blindly, we can profit from it. 

Neighborhood development can be a rallying point for major 
progress in social welfare. Neighborhood development can be the 
rallying point for a union of social welfare and urban renewal. 


Aid to Dependent Children: the 
Nation’s Basic Family and 
Child Welfare Program 


by KERMIT T. WILTSE 


Ls May, 1960, more than two and a quarter million of 
the nation’s children were wholly or largely dependent upon Aid 
to Dependent Children (ADC) for their means of livelihood. To- 
gether with the aproximately 675,000 adults caring for them, this 
figure represents nearly three quarters of a million families. It 
also means that about three and one half out of every 100 children 
in the country are receiving aid. 

I think it is accurate to say that ADC affects the lives of more 
children and affects those lives more profoundly than any other 
social welfare program. This assertion is made not alone on the 
basis of numbers but also because of the effect which receipt of 
ADC has upon the lives of the ADC families. This effect is not 
always positive. Those of us who are intimately familiar with 
the actual operation of the ADC program in our own communities 
are painfully aware that the ADC experience is destructive of 
family and individual functioning in some instances. I am certain 
that in few instances and in few communities is the ADC program 
achieving its full potential for positive good. 

There is at present considerable national furor about the ADC 
program. This very involvement of the general public, albeit much 
of it is critical of ADC, can be turned to good effect provided social 
workers can offer some positive answers to criticism. The time 
is propitious for social workers, as individuals and through their 
professional organizations in every community, to offer positive 
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leadership in shaping the ADC program in the direction it must 
take, that is, toward becoming the basic family service program 
of the community. After several years of work in various special 
projects and training programs in welfare departments around the 
nation, I am still convinced that ADC offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to social workers to make an exceptional contribution to- 
ward shaping the major preventive and restorative social service 
program of the community. The return is very high on the invest- 
ment of each quantum of treatment knowledge and skill. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty is an anniversary year marking a 
quarter of a century since the passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935. ADC, along with the other categorical aids of the social 
security program is twenty-five years old. ADC was built upon the 
historical purpose of the Mother’s Aid Program already in existence 
in many states. Simply stated, this purpose was to ‘“‘keep the family 
together,” because the death of the wage-earner so often meant 
the separation of mother and children for reasons of poverty alone. 
The force disrupting family life was seen as essentially financial, 
which could be remedied by the simple expedient of supplying 
money through a tax-supported program. The values of family life 
were tenaciously held by the public, though the disrupting forces 
were dimly perceived, and therefore the solution of providing 
money, oversimplified as it was then and is even more so now, was 
too generally seen as the complete answer. 

We might state our problem with reference to the ADC program 
by visualizing it as a problem of cultural lag. This means that the 
general public—and this includes much of the social work profes- 
sion—does not yet realize the true nature of the problem and 
therefore is still clinging to oversimplified solutions. Even now 
we only dimly comprehend the forces that are disrupting family 
life in this country, forces that make the objective of keeping the 
family together by the simple expedient of supplying money a 
ridiculously oversimplified conception of the problem. The gen- 
eral public and, I believe, social welfare people too, only partially 
realize the change in the nature of the case load in ADC and its 
impact upon the objective and the administration of the program. 
This change has come about through the interrelated series of 
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social forces that are disrupting all family life in our country, but 
are reaching a particular kind and degree of crescendo with refer- 
ence to the ADC families. In other words, we are speaking of 
disruptive forces that affect all families, but selective factors oper- 
ating in society and within the ADC program tend to pull into 
this category of aid those families that have been the victims of 
these forces in the greatest numbers and to the greatest degree. In 
general, therefore, the simple provision of money to keep the 
family together, or to stem the forces of disruption, as visualized 
by the founders of the ADC program and the prior Mother’s Aid, 
is now an inadequate solution for most ADC families. 

Statistics on the nature of the ADC case load only suggest, rather 
than tell, the story. The fact that nearly two thirds of ADC families 
live in towns of more than 2,500 and more than 40 percent live 
in cities of 50,000 or more implies the probability that a large 
proportion of our ADC recipient families have newly come to the 
cities and towns of the Northern and Western states, are badly 
integrated into the culture of the community, and are likely to 
be housed in our modern “ghettos” (the term frequently applied 
to the transitional and often segregated neighborhoods of our large 
cities). The fact that an increasing proportion of the ADC case load 
is nonwhite, particularly in the large cities of our Northern and 
Western states, suggests the probability that an increasing propor- 
tion of the ADC families are coping with problems attendant upon 
discrimination as well as on culture conflict compounded by being 
newcomers and are living in transitional and dilapidated neigh- 
borhoods. The national increase in illegitimacy should by now 
be common knowledge; likewise, it should be no surprise to anyone 
that the ADC case load contains at least its share. Whether or not 
a disproportionate number of children conceived out of wedlock 
become dependent upon ADC has nowhere been fully docu- 
mented. We suspect that those who come on ADC merely become 
visible and hence are perceived in a manner completely dispro- 
portionate to the whole illegitimacy problem. 

The sociological facts of life illustrated by data on illegitimacy 
constitute important knowledge. We should have much more 
detailed data, and it should be more widely known if we and the 
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general public are to understand the broad outlines of the chang- 
ing nature of the ADC case load. However, this type of data no 
matter how elaborate will not tell us in any precise way the prob- 
lems that confront the typical ADC family. For instance, the fact 
that a child is born out of wedlock suggests but does not prove that 
his parents may be the victims of certain personal and social prob- 
lems. Multiply this case by many thousands and of course it suggests 
that the ADC families described by these simple characteristics 
are a problem-ridden group. This kind of data should help legis- 
lators and the general public to realize the nature of the ADC 
problem. This type of data must, however, be supported by much 
more definitive information about the individual family if the 
fact of birth out of wedlock is to be seen in its proper perspective 
as a symptom of problems individual to this family but within the 
context of disruptive forces indigenous to our culture and our 
times. 

Social welfare people and members of the general public often 
seem to become entranced or alarmed by broad statistics, particu- 
larly those related to illegitimacy, and begin quoting them as if 
they held great meaning in and of themselves. I suggest that this 
type of data holds little meaning unless it is buttressed with under- 
standing of precisely what kinds of problems both personal and 
social illegitimacy symptomizes. In other words, what are the real 
problems toward which treatment must be directed, either through 
individual and group approaches or through concerted attacks on 
the broad social problem or on the disruptive forces that are con- 
stantly boiling up the high incidence of individual symptoms? It 
is obvious to every social worker, and should be obvious to everyone 
else, that we do not “treat” illegitimacy, just as we do not “treat” 
divorce and separation. We treat real people whose problems are 
symptomatized by a wide variety of, behavior instances that get 
counted into this kind of data. 

We do not know for what proportion of ADC families living in 
1935 the simple expedient of a money payment was an adequate 
solution to their problem. Part of it is a question of definition, 
that is, what constitutes an individual personal or social problem. 
In California we are experiencing a great upsurge of interest in 
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and efforts to classify the public assistance case load. Speaking 
specifically of ADC, this is an effort to determine more effectively 
the problems which beset ADC families in order to organize our- 
selves, or more precisely, in order for the local public welfare 
administrative office to organize itself, more effectively to produce 
the services to meet these problems. The idea of levels of service 
is an obvious sequel to the effort to classify cases, since if the cases 
can be grouped according to the nature and extent of the personal 
and social problems confronting them, different degrees or com- 
ponents of service can thereby be related to the extent of problems. 
From my experience in being closely related to several of these 
efforts at case load classification with concurrent case load separa- 
tion, it seems apparent to me that the more carefully we attempt 
to discover and assess the problems which beset ADC families, the 
more aware we become that ADC families are typically a group 
hag-ridden with problems, and there are not very many for whom 
the money payment is an adequate solution. 

From material I now have, it seems probable that between 15 
percent and go percent of the case load in our large urban centers 
might be termed reasonably free of pressing social problems; 
hence, for them the money payment is a reasonably adequate solu- 
tion, assuming, of course, that other resources become available 
in times of crisis. At the other end of the scale, at least a third or 
more could be termed “multiproblem” families. This group, it is 
presumed, need a quality and quantity of public welfare service 
at present available in only a few places; even in those instances 
we wonder how effectively we are coping with the problems ADC 
families bring to us. The in-between group, probably somewhere 
in the neighborhood of two fifths of the case load, require a quality 
and extent of supportive social work and other administrative 
services which perhaps many public welfare agencies could provide 
if they were better organized to do so. In this discussion, I am only 
alluding to the fact that public welfare agencies, striving to cope 
with an undifferentiated mass of social problem families, lack the 
type of data about their case load that would make possible more 
efficient deployment of their staff. 

In other words, public welfare agencies can only organize them- 
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selves to deliver services directed to problems which they under- 
stand, and social workers can logically treat only problems which 
they have the mind-set and the knowledge to perceive. It is my 
observation that public welfare agencies and their social workers are 
not typically so organized; that is, we might say they are prepared 
and organized not to perceive the problems of ADC families and 
therefore not to do anything about them. Exaggerating somewhat 
to make the point, and of course risking a generalization that in 
individual instances may not be true, it has seemed to me many 
times in my public welfare experience as though both agencies 
and social workers are too often psychologically prepared not to 
hear the client or in other ways to make themselves available to 
him. 

Clarification of this point would take a great deal of elaboration. 
When I refer to an organized indifference on the part of public 
welfare agencies to the real problems of ADC families, you perhaps 
envision overworked, underpaid, undertrained staffs carrying huge 
case loads in an indifferent and desultory manner. I would agree 
that these factors suggest part of the organized indifference to the 
needs of people—and specifically to the problems of ADC families 
—but they are the symptoms rather than the causes of the indif- 
ference. The root causes are both much larger and more pervasive 
than the individual worker, and at the same time these root causes 
are simpler and more basic than lack of sufficient educational prep- 
aration on the part of public assistance workers. 

Ours has become a nation of relatively well-to-do people, and 
the pervasive culture of the time is one of relative indifference to 
the needs of the poor. In his monumental book The Affluent 
Society,) Galbraith documents the point that the “poor” in this 
country have become a relatively small and insignificant minority, 
and that a condition of poverty is descriptive of a relatively small 
and politically unimportant proportion of population. No signifi- 
cant political party or politically oriented group such as organized 
labor is really concerned with the condition of the poor. During 
the depression years when the Social Security Act had its begin- 
nings, we were all of us nearer the poverty line ourselves and 
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were certainly operating in an atmosphere in which economic 
dependency was part of the daily reality not only of all social 
workers but of nearly everyone else in our society. Now, however, 
the social climate of the times tends to diminish the possibilities 
of real emotional identification with the poor and the financially 
underprivileged. From the students in schools of social work and 
from people in public welfare, workers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators alike, I get very little sense of any fervor of concern to see 
that social justice is done for the poor. 

In a nation that spends $5 billion a year on tobacco and $15, bil- 
lion a year on cosmetics it seems almost incomprehensible that 
there should be so much fuss and feathers because the parents of 
a few children might be getting money which some people feel 
their conduct would not lead them to deserve. My point here, 
however, is that it is becoming increasingly difficult for the public 
assistance worker to have a real sense of identification with his 
clients as victims of social injustice, social indifference, or just plain 
bad luck. Public assistance social workers must first of all have a 
place to stand, and that place is squarely in an identification with 
the people they serve, with their needs, their problems, and their 
aspirations. One dimension of the organized indifference of the 
public welfare agency to the real problems and needs of people lies 
in these complicated implications of the social distance between 
the agency and its clientele that is becoming greater with each 
passing year. 

The ADC worker is entangled in a series of conflicting demands 
stemming from confused objectives for the program. He is being 
urged to rehabilitate his clients (which usually means to get them 
off assistance), to change their moral behavior, their relationship 
to their children, or in some way to do something to them. Some- 
how, amid all these expectations, the public assistance worker has 
lost sight of the fact that the basic expectation of him is to hear 
his client, to relate to him as a person with the same needs, the 
same aspirations, and the same proneness to problems of all human 
beings. High case loads, paper work, and preoccupation with de- 
tails are often the retreat of the individual worker to defend him- 
self from being really sensitive to the pathos in the lives of his 
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clients. I sometimes wonder if the whole administrative structure 
in public assistance has been erected according to an invidious 
plan to protect the social workers and the administrators from 
really having to communicate with their clients. We need to take 
a long, hard look at all the different ways in which administrative 
process is becoming an end in itself rather than a means to an end 
in public assistance. It is rationalized on the belief that we must 
account meticulously for public funds, but I believe it springs 
partly from a basic fear reaction—fear that we may have nothing 
to offer our clients, at least for many of their problems, except 
ourselves and our willingness to listen and be with them in the 
depths of their trouble. 

I have been speaking primarily of the effect upon the clients of 
the public assistance agency’s indifference to their real needs. I 
wish to call attention to the other side of the ledger, the effect of 
public assistance agency experience upon the thousands of young 
people who each year move in and out of employment in the ap- 
proximately three thousand public welfare agencies of the nation. 
In California alone there are about twenty-eight hundred public 
assistance workers, and an annual turnover rate of nearly 35 per- 
cent, or about a thousand new workers, mostly young college gradu- 
ates. What has the experience meant to them? Has their experience 
in a public welfare agency been an opportunity to participate first- 
hand in a great social experiment, to be part of the tangible ex- 
pression of our democracy’s struggle to achieve a measure of social 
justice for all, and to hammer out a new pattern of man’s relation- 
ship to his government? Has the experience been an education in 
new and specific ways to reshape and to express the idealism that 
is native to all human beings? Have their attitudes toward the poor, 
toward minority groups, toward discrimination and injustice, be- 
come really attached to their native idealism in order to emerge 
with new strength and fervor? Or has the experience been pri- 
marily a damaging one in which the frustrations of huge case 
loads, paper work, and particularly agency indifference to people 
forced them to develop rigid defenses against their capacity to 
respond with real concern to the people they were supposed to 
help? Has their sojourn in public welfare been an educational 
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experience providing an opportunity to achieve their individual 
growth potential toward a new level of integrity and personal 
identity? Or has it been the opposite, compelling them to erect 
additional defensive patterns that will hamper all aspects of their 
social relationships—not just their attitudes toward the recipients 
of public assistance—throughout their life? 

I am constantly being amazed at the way social workers’ idealism 
can survive the bludgeonings of devastating experiences in public 
assistance agencies. I am also painfully aware of the overlay of 
debilitating cynicism which has seemed to me in individual in- 
stances to have been developed, or at least crystallized, by experi- 
ence in a public assistance agency. We would all immediately agree 
that the “climate” of the agency is the most important over-all 
factor in staff turnover or lack of it. It is usually quite possible to 
identify the specific factors contributing to an unsatisfactory or 
destructive climate—sometimes quite difficult to remove them. 
However, my intention in calling attention to the damage that 
can be done to the workers as well as the clients by one kind of 
climate is really to sound a more positive note. I want to call upon 
all public welfare people and the social work profession to see 
public welfare as potentially a great positive social force in our 
society and the public welfare agency as an important educational 
institution, with the potential profoundly to affect, and in a posi- 
tive manner, not only the lives of hundreds of thousands of its 
clients, but also of thousands of young people who come to these 
agencies as employees. 

ADC, to return to my initial statements, is moving gradually 
into a new role as a public family service program. The public 
welfare agency has by the operation of social forces become the 
agency that deals with more troubled families than all other social 
agencies put together. It cannot avoid this responsibility. Whether 
we like it or not, or whether public welfare agencies are equipped 
for the task or not, this is the job confronting them. Even to come 
to terms with the nature of the task is a difficult step, not to men- 
tion the long road ahead as public welfare agencies strive to meet 
the challenge. One place to begin is by cutting through the organ- 
ized indifference that afflicts many public welfare agencies. Until 
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this happens the real problems of the ADC families will not be 
understood to the point where a beginning can be made toward 
helping our clients effectively. 

I see another kind of danger emerging as public welfare agencies 
strive to rise to the challenge of the changing nature of the case 
load. As the agencies seek to understand and possibly to classify 
into usable categories the nature and extent of client problems con- 
fronting them, there is a tendency to see the problems as existing 
essentially within the person of the client or within the inter- 
personal relationship of the client family. Individualization of the 
specific situation is one of the great ‘contributions of social work 
to the social sciences. However, there is a trap in this individualiza- 
tion process that leads us to the error of concluding that the path to 
change lies in the direction of the agency’s professional skill ap- 
plied to the problems of the individual client. Public welfare may 
have to take responsibility for designing “treatment” approaches 
directed to groups, to neighborhoods, and perhaps eventually to 
whole communities. 

Let us visualize as an illustration a neighborhood on the fringes 
of a large city that has become increasingly the stopping place of 
migrations of racial minorities from other sections of the country. 
It tends to be a transitional area in many respects, including the 
fact that as people are able they move to a more desirable neigh- 
borhood. A large proportion of the inhabitants are recipients of 
public assistance, particularly are they ADC families, and every 
family in the neighborhood could be described as marginal in 
some facet of daily living. Here is a neighborhood with high in- 
cidence of delinquency, of school problems, and of all the other 
standard symptoms of a population poorly equipped to meet the 
demands of our complicated urban culture. 

The standard approach to indivjdual social problems, both by 
public and by private welfare agencies, is essentially a case-by-case 
one. I am visualizing the necessity of a more coordinated approach 
to all different facets of neighborhood development. Perhaps I 
want to take a page from the book of the community development 
teams that have operated under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations in underdeveloped countries. I feel keenly that some bet- 
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ter way must be found to create a functioning social structure 
within the neighborhoods themselves. I can visualize an interplay 
of individual and group approaches, but there must be a quality 
of on-the-spot service and an availability of the social workers, 
perhaps on a twenty-four-hour-a-day basis. I am trying to visualize 
some new pattern—if it has been developed somewhere in the 
nation I know not where—that will produce a truly multiple- 
function social agency with branches located in the neighborhoods 
where they are needed most. “Multiple function” implies service 
ranging from on-the-spot emergency help with the concrete details 
of everyday living, through financial assistance, help with the com- 
plex problems of parent-child and marital relationships, on up to 
help with neighborhood organization and mobilization for social 
action. 

It may sound far-fetched to suggest that public welfare agencies, 
understaffed as they are and organized primarily to review eligi- 
bility and provide financial grants, enter into this type of mul- 
tiple-function social agency operation. It is precisely because of 
my conception of public welfare and of public welfare agencies 
that I believe they are the logical ones to take leadership in this 
development. It seems completely logical that public welfare 
agencies should be the first to recognize the insufficiency of the 
individual, one-by-one approach to problems, an approach that 
is appropriate only to the agency that sees itself dealing with fam- 
ilies and individuals that are otherwise generally integrated into 
the functioning relationships of the community. I believe the pub- 
lic welfare agencies are increasingly dealing with individual and 
family problems that tend to fall logically into the context of group 
and neighborhood problems, and that group and neighborhood 
solutions must therefore be sought. 

In two different but somewhat related articles,? experimentation 
which my colleague and I conducted with the use of groups with 
ADC recipients in San Francisco in 1959 was discussed. I do not 

*Kermit T. Wiltse, “New Approaches to the Administration of ADC Programs,” 
in Casework Papers, 1959 (New York: Family Service Association, 1959), pp. 20-30; 
Justine Fixel and Kermit T. Wiltse, “A Study of the Administration of the ADC 
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intend to reiterate the different possible uses of the group ap- 
proaches in public assistance which we visualized as a result of our 
experimentation. However, we did make an important point in 
these articles of our observation that ADC recipients’ families are 
typically isolated from each other, tend to be isolated from the 
social work resources of the community, and, also typically, are 
quite unable to relate effectively to the public welfare agency. 
Group approaches used imaginatively for a variety of purposes and 
objectives within the agency seem a logical complement to indi- 
vidual approaches. Through the group we can better capitalize 
upon the need of the typical ADC parent to be in better communi- 
cation with other people, but particularly gain specific help and 
support in struggling with the daily problems of living on a mini- 
mal income. It is high time we had much more experimentation 
with them, specifically in public welfare agencies. 

I would like to suggest to local public welfare administrators 
the possible use of a selected group of ADC recipients as an ad- 
visory committee to administration; for it is my observation that 
welfare administrators themselves are notoriously distant from the 
actual needs and problems of the people they serve. I would also 
urge consideration of such a suggestion on a somewhat more philo- 
sophical ground. I think our conception of the meaning and pur- 
pose of the public assistance program is brought up for sharp ex- 
amination when we start considering the use of an advisory com- 
mittee of the actual recipients to help us on questions of policy. 
What questions appropriately could be considered by such a com- 
mittee and how in the world would we arrive at the membership 
of such a group? I would suggest that most public welfare ad- 
ministrators are not psychologically prepared to consider the no- 
tion of an advisory committee of recipients on its merits. When 
we try to consider this suggestion, we are brought up short about 
how we really feel about the ADC recipient and what we really 
think about the purposes of the program. To many, this is a far- 
fetched suggestion fraught with much danger and no merit. After 
all, what could recipients possibly contribute to the policies and 
practices of the agency that literally gives or withholds the where- 
withal of existence, not to mention all these intangible and little- 
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understood items called “services”? I submit that encountering 
this suggestion brings us sharply up against our conception of the 
nature of the relationship of man to his government—not just the 
nature of the relationship of the recipient to the public welfare 
agency. 

I would relate the above paragraph to our previous discussion 
about the organized indifference of public welfare agencies to 
their clients, and the resultant lack of real responsiveness and com- 
munication which so often exists between the recipient and the 
individual social worker. From my experience with the use of 
discussion groups in a public assistance agency, I could document 
the fact that through group discussion the “organized indifference” 
of the agency was most effectively and dramatically pinpointed. 
Individual participants not only used the group’s support to ex- 
press themselves more forcefully, but as each member was able to 
bring out different facets of his experience with the agency, the 
facade of social distance behind which the agency tended to hide, 
and also the fact that some workers broke through it more or less 
effectively, became very clear. It is within the context of adding an 
additional and important listening post so that public welfare 
workers and agencies can really hear their clients, know the prob- 
lems as the family experiences them, and respond more appro- 
priately that I suggest the notion of a client advisory group. 

I would like to make quite a point of my concern that social 
work and social workers have in a sense deserted public welfare. 
This is illustrated by the statistics that show that in general social 
workers with professional education in public welfare agencies 
have increased only slightly in numbers over the years, and have 
by no means kept up with the professionalization that has occurred 
in other welfare agencies, particularly in the private social welfare 
programs. Now I know all the rationalizations and explanations for 
these facts. Taken one by one, they all make sense and are good and 
reasonable explanations, whether offered by an individual social 
worker or by the professional organization, for the reluctance of so- 
cial workers to build their career in public welfare. The fact re- 
mains, however, that public welfare, and specifically ADC, affects 
the lives of more families and children, and, I think, more pro- 
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foundly, than all other social welfare programs combined. We are 
inclined to point a finger at the physician or psychiatrist for his re- 
luctance to engage in public social medicine and, conversely, for his 
desire to build a lucrative private practice. Perhaps because the pri- 
vate practice of medicine is typically much more remunerative than 
social work, the doctor therefore seems a little less high-minded 
than the social worker who chooses to work in the private social 
agency or clinic at the same or perhaps a lower salary. I merely 
criticize my colleagues for their failure to see in ADC the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a great experiment in public social services. 
Not only does public welfare represent the organized conscience 
of the community, but the very essence of social work, compared 
to which all other facets of social welfare, where the bulk of pro- 
fessionally educated social workers are employed, are quite esoteric. 
Particularly right now, when the public clamor about ADC has 
put the program squarely in the forefront of public concern, this 
is precisely where more social workers should be found. It is here 
we need the imaginative and influential members of the profes- 
sion, intimately attuned to the potentialities as well as to the chal- 
lenge of the program, conducting experimental demonstration 
projects and research, giving leadership, and, above all, speaking 
up for the least advantaged families of the community. 
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‘ie MAJOR FUNCTION of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare (NCSW) is to provide a dynamic educational forum for the 
critical examination of basic welfare problems and issues. 

Programs of the Annual Forums are divided into two parts: (1) the 
General Sessions and the meetings of the section and common services 
committees, all of which are arranged by the NCSW Program Com- 
mittee; and (2) meetings which are arranged by the associate and special 
groups affiliated with the NCSW. 

In addition to arranging these meetings, associate and special groups 
participate in the over-all planning of the Annual Forum programs. 

In order that the NCSW may continue to provide a democratic forum 
in which all points of view are represented, it is prohibited by its Con- 
stitution from taking positions on social issues. Individuals appearing 
on Annual Forum programs speak for themselves and have no authority 
to use the name of the NCSW in any way which would imply that the or- 
ganization has participated in or endorsed their statements or positions. 


Theme: The Sixties—Social Welfare Responds to a New Era 


SUNDAY, JUNE 5 


2:00 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 


ORIENTATION FOR NEWCOMERS 
Speakers: John R. Ferguson, Chief, Division of Juvenile Research, Train- 
ing, and Classification, Ohio State Department of Mental Hygiene and 
Correction, Columbus y 
Ruth M. Williams, Assistant Executive Secretary, National Conference 
on Social Welfare, New York 

Floor discussion 


3:00 P.M.—5:00 P.M. 
STUDENTS’ RECEPTION 
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4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN A CHANGING WORLD 
Presiding: Melvin Glasser, Chairman, U.S. Committee, International Con- 
ference of Social Work; Executive Vice President, the National Founda- 
tion, New York 

The importance of the Exchange Programs to Social Work 
Speaker: John Kidneigh, President, National Association of Social Work- 
ers; Director, School of Social Work, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 

The Importance of the Exchange Program to U.S. Foreign Policy and Foreign 

Relations 
Speaker: Francis J. Colligan, Director of Plans and Development Staff, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, U.S. Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 

[U.S. Committee of the International Conference of Social Work} 


8:00 P.M. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: John W. Tramburg, Commissioner, New Jersey Department of 
Agencies and Institutions, Trenton 

Invocation: Rabbi Seymour Rosen, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Welcome on behalf of Sponsoring Committee: Mrs. Carl Bell, Chairman, New 
Jersey Sponsoring Committee 

Address by Governor Robert F. Meyner of New Jersey 

“The Challenge of the 60s—Social Welfare Responds to a New Era” 
Charles I. Schottland, President, National Conference on Social Welfare 


10:00 P.M. 
CONFERENCE RECEPTION 


MONDAY, JUNE 6 


9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION. LOOKING AHEAD TO THE 1960s ON THE 
SILVER ANNIVERSARY OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
Presiding: Fedele F. Fauri, Second Vice President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare; Dean, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
Speaker: Walter W. Heller, School of Business Administration, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Social Security: Where Do We Go from Here? 
Speaker: William Mitchell, Commissioner of Social Security, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
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11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


THE ROLE OF THE FAMILY IN THE MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

World Mental Health Year Lecture 

[Section I: Services to Individuals and Families] 
Presiding: Robert H. MacRae, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Speaker: Leon Eisenberg, M.D., Associate Professor of Psychiatry and 
Pediatrics and Psychiatrist-in-Charge, Children’s Psychiatric Service, Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine, Baltimore 

Floor discussion 


GROUP SERVICES + RECENT BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES FINDINGS =? 
World Mental Health Year Lecture 
[Section II: Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups] 
Presiding: Merrill B. Conover, Consultant, Education-Recreation Divi- 
sion, Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia 
Speaker: Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


EMERGING CONCEPTS IN COMMUNITY WELFARE PLANNING 
[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities] 
Presiding: John F. Hickey, Executive Director, Community Welfare 
Council of Buffalo and Erie County; Chairman of Section III 
Speaker: Howard F. Gustafson, Executive Director, Health and Welfare 
Council of Indianapolis and Marion County 
Discussants: Calvin S$. Hamilton, Executive Director, Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Department of Marion County, Indianapolis 
Robert Morris, Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Floor discussion 


COMMON ELEMENTS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS, PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND PROCEDURES IN THE THREE FIELDS—BUSINESS, 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, AND SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
[Committee on Personnel and Administration] 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, President, National Conference on So- 
cial Welfare; Dean, Florence Hellef Graduate School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Common Elements in the Emerging Profession of Administration 
Speaker: James D. Thompson, Director, Administrative Science Center, 
University of Pittsburgh 
The Nature of the Administrative Process in a Social Welfare Agency 
Speaker: Sue Spencer, Director, School of Social Work, University of 
Tennessee, Nashville 
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INTEGRATION OF MENTAL HEALTH PRACTICES AND 

PEDIATRICS 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Mrs. Aline B. Auerbach, Director, Parent Group Education 
Department, Child Study Association of America, New York; Chairman, 
NCWS Committee on Audio-visual Aids 

“A Study in Maternal Attitudes.” New York Fund for Children, 104 East 
25th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
Discussant: Israel Miller, M.D., Pediatric Consultant to the Attitude 
Study Project of the New York City Department of Health, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Floor discussion 


1:00 P.M.—1:45 P.M. 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY IN A MENTAL HOSPITAL 
[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Alex Sareyan, Executive Director, Mental Health Materials 
Center, New York; member, NCSW Committee on Audio-visual Aids 
“Hands.” Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES’ FINANCIAL PROBLEMS: A BRIDGE BE- 
TWEEN SOCIAL WORK AND INDUSTRY 
[Section I: Services to Individuals and Families] 
Presiding: George Nickels, Western Public Relations Director, Beneficial 
Management Corporation, Los Angeles 
Speaker: Frances Lomas Feldman, School of Social Work, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 
Discussants: Alfred Wagner, CIO Labor Participant Department, Welfare 
Federation, Newark, N.J. 
Mrs. Luise Addiss, Director of Home Economics, Community Service So- 
ciety, New York 


FINANCING SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 

[Committee on Financing Social Welfare Service] 
Presiding: Roy Miles, Campaign Director, United Fund of Metropolitan 
Boston 
Speaker: Mrs. Ida C. Merriam, Director, Division of Program Research, 
Social Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Discussants: Norman V. Lourie, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Executive Director, United Community Funds and 
Councils of America, New York 

Floor discussion 
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SOCIAL WORKERS AS POLICY MAKERS. World Mental Health Year 
Lecture 
[Committee on Methods of Social Action] 
Presiding: Rudolph T. Danstedt, National Association of Social Workers, 
Washington, D.C. 
Speaker: Floyd Hunter, Professor, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill 


SOCIAL WORK AND THE CHALLENGE OF THE SIXTIES 
[Committee on Personnel and Administration. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Raymond Houston, Commissioner, New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Albany 
Speaker: Joseph P. Anderson, Executive Director, National Association 
of Social Workers, New York 
Discussant: Fred DelliQuadri, Dean, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, New York 
Floor discussion 


COMMON ELEMENTS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS, PHILOS- 
OPHY, AND PROCEDURES IN THE THREE FIELDS—BUSINESS, PUB- 
LIC ADMINISTRATION, AND SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
[Committee on Personnel and Administration. Group Meeting 2] 

Panel chairman: Fedele F. Fauri, Dean, School of Social Work, University 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

Panel members: Harleigh B. Trecker, Dean, School of Social Work, Uni- 

versity of Connecticut, Hartford 

Laurin Hyde, Laurin Hyde Associates, New York 

Frederick I. Daniels, Executive Director, Bureau of Social Service and 

Children’s Aid Society, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Harry O. Page, Associate Director, Community Research Associates, New 

York 

Martha Allen, National Director, Camp Fire Girls, Inc., New York 

Earle P. Shoub, Regional Director, Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of 

Interior, Pittsburgh 

Elmer J. Tropman, Executive Director, Health, Education, and Welfare 

Association of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 

Peter Kasius, Deputy Commissioner, New York State Department of So- 

cial Welfare, New York 


ANALYZING SOCIAL WORK PRACTICE 

[Committee on Personnel and Administration. Group Meeting 3] 
Discussion leader: Leonard S. Kogan, Director, Institute of Welfare Re- 
search, Community Service Society, New York 

Some Methodological Approaches to the Study of Professional Practice 
Speaker: John C. Flanagan, Director, Institute of Research, Pittsburgh 

Finding Ways of Analyzing Social Work Practice 
Speaker: Harriet M. Bartlett, Boston; Chairman, Commission on Social 
Work Practice, National Association of Social Workers 

Floor discussion 
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HOW DOES AN ADOLESCENT LEARN TO MAKE DECISIONS? 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Mrs. Helen F. Southard, Consultant, Family Life Leadership 
Services, YWCA of the U.S.A., New York; member, NCSW Committee on 
Audio-visual Aids 

“Howard.” International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
4, Ill. 
Discussant: Mrs. Gertrude K. Pollak, Director, Family Life Education, 
Family Service of Philadelphia 

Floor discussion 


4:00 P.M.—5:30 P.M. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABILITY 

INSURANCE 

[Section I: Services to Individuals and Families. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: James R. Dumpson, Commissioner, Department of Public Wel- 
fare, New York 

What Has It Meant to the Families of America? 
Speaker: Charles E. Odell, Director, Older and Retired Workers’ Depart- 
ment, United Automobile Workers, Detroit 

What Need for Services Has the Program Revealed? 
Speaker: Neota Larson, Chief, Welfare Branch, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Baltimore 

Floor discussion 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES’ FINANCIAL PROBLEMS: A BRIDGE BE- 
TWEEN SOCIAL WORK AND INDUSTRY 
[Section I. Group meeting 2] 
Presiding: Gilbert Hunsinger, Executive Director, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Newark, Irvington, and West Hudson, N.J. 
Panel members: John Tramburg, Commissioner, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton 
Walter Kidde, Treasurer, Walter Kidde & Company, Belleville, N.J. 
Marion Treynor, Director of Community Referral Service, Chicago 
David H. Finck, Chairman of the Board, Beneficial Management Cor- 
poration, Morristown, N.]J. 
Arthur K. Young, Director, Legal Aid Bureau, Chicago 


EXTENSION OF AGENCY ADOPTION SERVICE 

[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Harriet L. Tynes, Executive Director, Children’s Home Society 
of North Carolina, Greensboro 
Speakers: Mrs. Roberta Rindfleisch, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
Minnesota State Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul 


C. Rollin Zane, Executive Director, Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
Hartford 


Floor discussion 
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PLACE OF THE FAMILY IN THE TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 
[Section I. Group meeting 4] 
Presiding: Albert C. Wagner, Superintendent, New Jersey Reformatory, 
Bordentown 
Panel members: William G. Nagel, Assistant Superintendent, New Jersey 
Reformatory, Bordentown 
Nathan Zirl, Director of Psychiatric Social Work, New Jersey Reforma- 
tory, Bordentown 
Braulio Montalvo, clinical psychologist, New Jersey Reformatory, Bor- 


dentown 

Robert E. Stephens, psychiatric social worker, New Jersey Reformatory, 
Bordentown 

Fred E. Haley, Supervising Parole Officer, New Jersey Reformatory, 
Bordentown . 


THE HOSPITAL GOES TO THE COMMUNITY 

[Section I. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Lillian Snyder, Director, Social Service Department, University 
Hospital, Baltimore 
Panel chairman: George M. Warner, M.D., Director, Bureau of Chronic 
Diseases and Geriatrics, New York State Department of Health, Albany; 
former Executive, Home Care Department, Montefiore Hospital, New 
York 
Panel members: Mrs. Marjorie Handy, Assistant Executive, Social Service 
Department, Montefiore Hospital, New York 
Mrs. Rosetta Lippe, Supervising Nurse, Tremont Office, VNS of New 
York; Nurse Coordinator of Home Care Department, Montefiore Hospi- 
tal, New York 
Margaret Clarke, Supervisor, Recreation and Art Therapy, and Co- 
Director of Jobs for the Homebound in Home Care Department, Monte- 
fiore Hospital, New York 
Mrs. Eva Garfunkel, Supervisor of the Student Practical Nurse Training 
Program in Home Care, Montefiore Hospital, New York 

Floor discussion 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT—COMMUNITY SERVICE 

AGENCY 

[Section I. Group Meeting 6} 
Presiding: Maurice O. Hunt, Director, _— Survey Service, New York 
Speaker: Jay Roney, Director, Public Welfare Project on Aging, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, Chicago 

Floor discussion 


THE TEAM APPROACH IN REHABILITATION 
[Section I. Group Meeting 7. Co-sponsoring Group: Committee on Audio- 
visual Aids] 

Presiding: Eve Kneznek, In-Service Training and Staff Development, New 
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York State Department of Social Welfare, Albany; member, NCSW 
Committee on Audio-visual Aids 

“Back on the Job,” American Heart Association, 44 East 23d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
Discussant: Eleonor Morris, Medical Social Consultant, Heart Disease 
Control Program, Division of Special Health Services, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Floor discussion 


GROUP SERVICES + RECENT BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES FINDINGS =? 
[Section II: Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups] 
Presiding and panel moderator: Merrill B. Conover, Consultant, Educa- 
tion-Recreation Division, Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia 
Panel members: Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
David M. Austin, Executive Secretary, Group Work Council, Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland 
Julian Greifer, Executive Director, Neighborhood Centre of Philadelphia 
Helen Northen, Professor, School of Social Work, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 


HEALTH POTENTIALS OF OLDER PEOPLE 

[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Rendle H. Fussell, Director, Area Office No. 1, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, Buffalo 
Speaker: Edward L. Bortz, M.D., Philadelphia 

Floor discussion 


FINANCING SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 
[Section III. Group Meeting 2. Co-sponsoring Group: Committee on Financ- 
ing Social Welfare Services] 
Presiding: John F. Hickey, Executive Director, Community Welfare 
Council of Buffalo and Erie County 
Speaker: Robert H. MacRae, Executive Director, Welfare Council of 
Metropolitan Chicago 
Discussion leader: Malcolm Knowles, Associate Professor of Education, 
Boston University 


FINANCING SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 
[Committee on Financing Social Welfare Services; Joint session with Section 
III. Group Meeting 2] 


COMMON ELEMENTS IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS, PHI- 
LOSOPHY AND PROCEDURES IN THE THREE FIELDS—BUSINESS, 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, AND SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

[Committee on Personnel and Administration] 
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Discussion leader: Fedele F. Fauri, Dean, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Floor discussion 


THE TEAM APPROACH IN REHABILITATION 
[Committee on Audio-visual Aids; Joint session with Section I. Group Meet- 


ing 7] 


6:30 P.M.—8:15 P.M. 


FEATURE PRESENTATION 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Rohama Lee, New York; member, NCSW Committee on 
Audio-visual Aids 

“Overture.” Contemporary Films, 267 West 25th Street, New York, N.Y. 

“Power among Men.” Louis de Rochemont Associates Film Library, 267 West 
25th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


8:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION. THE VETERAN STATESMEN LOOK AT THE 
SIXTIES 
Presiding: Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, First Vice President, National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare 
Invocation: Father Arthur McKay Ackerson, All Saints’ Episcopal Church, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
Introduction of NCSW Award Winners for 1960 
Ralph H. Blanchard, New York 
Loula Dunn, Chicago 
Helen Hall, New York 
The Veteran Statesmen Look at the 6os 
Interrogator: Albert Deutsch, author and writer, Washington, D.C. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 7 


9:00 A.M.-Q:30 A.M. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF MOBILITY OF POPULATION 
Presiding: William S. Bernard, Co-Diréctor, American Council for Na- 
tionalities Service, New York 


Speaker: Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Professor of Sociology, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


9:45 A.M.-11:00 A.M. 


CONCURRENT GROUP MEETINGS 
[Combined Associate Group Meetings] 
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GROUP 1. SOCIOCULTURAL ASPECTS OF WORKING WITH VARI- 
OUS GROUPS 
Presiding: Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy, Executive Vice President, American 
Immigration and Citizenship Conference, New York 
Sociocultural Aspects of the Mobility of Native American Citizens of Various 
Heritages 
Speaker: Edith Lowry, Director, Division of Home Missions, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States, New York 
Myths and Realities in Dealing with People of Different Sociocultural and 
Economic Backgrounds 
Speaker: Marjorie E. Duckrey, community services worker, Urban League 
of Philadelphia 
Sociocultural Aspects of the Mobility of Foreign-born Citizens of Various 
Heritages 
Speaker: Elizabeth A. Campbell, Executive Director, International In- 
stitute of Philadelphia (a Nationalities Service Center) 
Floor discussion 


GROUP 2. RESIDENCE LAWS DENY FAMILIES ESSENTIAL SERVICES 
Presiding: Savilla Millis Simons, General Director, National Travelers 
Aid Association, New York; Chairman, Ad Hoc Committee on Residence 
Laws, National Social Welfare Assembly 
Speaker: Clarence Senior, Director, Study of United States Migration 
and “Exploding Metropolis,” American Society of Planning Officials, New 
York 
Discussant: Ralph W. Collins, Executive Director, Travelers Aid Society, 
Chicago 

Floor discussion 


GROUP 3. PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL PLANNING 
Presiding: Eugene Shenefield, Associate Director, Planning Division, 
United Community Funds and Councils of America, New York 
H. Daniel Carpenter, Director, Hudson Guild, New York 

Relocation and Its Social Impact on Families 
Speaker: Dorothy S. Montgomery, Managing Director, Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association 

Urban Renewal and the Health and Welfare Council 
Speaker: Isadore Seeman, Director, Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Capital Area, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 


GROUP 4. CHANGING PATTERNS OF FAMILY LIFE 
Presiding: Harriet L. Parsons, Field Service Director, Family Service 
Association of America, New York 

Role of Father 
Speaker: William Henry Genne, Executive Director, Department of Fam- 
ily Life, National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States, 
New York 


i- 
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Role of Mother 
Speaker: Sanford N. Sherman, Associate Executive Director, Jewish Fam- 
ily Service of New York 

Role of Children 
Speaker: Mrs. Leonard F. Thornton, Jr., Executive Secretary, Children’s 
Division, National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, New 
York 


GROUP 5. CHANGING PATTERNS OF COMMUNITY SERVICES 
Presiding: Ralph H. Blanchard, Executive Director, United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, New York 

Group Work 
Speaker: Clara Kaiser, New York School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York . 

Casework 
Speaker: Arthur H. Kruse, General Secretary, Family Service Association 
of Cleveland 

Community Organization 
Speaker: Gordon Manser, Executive Secretary, Baltimore Council of 
Social Agencies 

Floor discussion 


GROUP 6. THE EFFECTS OF MOBILITY ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Presiding: Curt Gatlin, Field Service, National Committee on Employ- 
ment of Youth, New York 
Speaker: Arthur Greenleigh, Greenleigh Associates, New York 
Discussants: 

Migration to the City 
Murray Frank, Director, Taylor House, Chicago 

Migration from the City to the Suburbs 
John E. Dula, Executive Director, Westchester County Council of Social 
Agencies, White Plains, N.Y. 

Migration from Abroad 
The Rt. Rev. Edward E. Swanstrom, Executive Director, Catholic Relief 
Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, New York 

Perennial Migrants 
Ethlyn Christensen, Director, Leadership Services, YWCA of the United 
States of America, New York 

Floor discussion 


11:15 A.M.—12:45 P.M. 


ALCOHOLISM: APPROACHES WHICH WORK 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: William J. Plunkert, Associate Director, National Council on 
Alcoholism, New York 
A Survey of Social Workers’ Attitudes toward Alcoholism 
Speaker: Estelle Fuchs, Jewish Family Service, New York 
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One Social Agency’s Experience with Alcoholics 
Speaker: Mary Schuyler, casework specialist, Travelers Aid Society, New 
York 

How AA Works 
Speaker: John P. L. (anonymous) 

Floor discussion 


THE NEW LOOK IN UNICEF 

[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Mrs. Susan T. Pettiss, Associate Director, International Social 
Service, American Branch, New York 
Speaker: Gwendolyn Chesters, Senior Inspector, Children’s Department 
of the Home Office, Great Britain; Special Consultant on Child Welfare, 
Bureau of Social] Affairs, United Nations, New York 
Discussants: Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Herschel Alt, Executive Director, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York 
Brock Chisholm, M.D., Victoria, B.C., Canada; formerly Director General, 
World Health Organization 
Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, Child Welfare League of America, 
New York 


THE ROLE OF SOCIAL WORK IN DEVELOPING MORAL AND SPIR- 
ITUAL VALUES IN TODAY’S WORLD 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Henry J]. Whiting, Executive Secretary, Division of Welfare, 
National Lutheran Council, New York 
Moral and Spiritual Values Motivating Social Work 
Speaker: Herbert Stroup, Dean of Students, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
Some Ethical Dilemmas Facing the Social Worker: Guideposts for Decision- 
making 
Speaker: John McDowell, Dean, Boston University School of Social Work 


INTERGROUP RELATIONS AS A CHALLENGE TO SOCIAL ACTION 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: John Slawson, Executive Vice President, American Jewish Com- 
mittee, New York 
Speaker: Dan Dodson, Center for Human Relations Studies, New York 
University, New York 
Discussants: Norman V. Lourie, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Marjorie Duckrey, Community Services Secretary, Philadelphia Ur- 
ban League 


Program 


1:00 P.M.—2:00 P.M. 


TWO FOREIGN FILMS 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 

“The Alphabet Alone Is Not Enough.” American Friends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

“The Family Of Ghana.” Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 8 
9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


GENERAL SESSION. WHAT MAKES A HEALTHY COMMUNITY? 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, President, National Conference on So- 
cial Welfare 

Introduction of representatives of state conferences of social work 

Elements of a Comprehensive Community Mental Health Program 
Speaker: Robert Felix, M.D., Director, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md. 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


BUILDING MENTAL HEALTH IN FAMILY LIFE 

[Section 1: Services to Individuals and Families. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Gordon Manser, Executive Secretary, Council of Social Agen- 
cies, Baltimore 
Speakers: Clark W. Blackburn, General Director, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America, New York 
The Rev. Kenneth H. Anthony, Rector, Church of the Holy Trinity, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Floor discussion 


MASS MEDIA AND MENTAL HEALTH 
[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Elaine Cummings, associate research scientist, Mental Health 
Research Unit, New York State Department of Mental Hygiene, Syracuse 
Speaker: Max Silverstein, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Mental 
Health, Inc., Philadelphia 
Floor discussion ‘ 
FAMILY PARTICIPATION IN PSYCHIATRIC TREATMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN 
[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Sister Serena, Administrator, Kennedy Child Study Center, 
New York 
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Speaker: Joseph J. Reidy, M.D., Director of Child Psychiatry, Esther 
Loring Richards Children’s Center, Owings Mills, Md. 
Discussant: Gertrude Einstein, Director of Casework, Jewish Family 
Agency of Philadelphia 

Floor discussion 


PARENT CONSULTATION IN BEHALF OF CHILDREN 

[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding and discussion leader: Mrs. Ruth I. Knee, Psychiatric Social 
Work Consultant, Hospital Consultation Service, Community Services 
Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 
Speaker: David Hallowitz, Assistant Director, Psychiatric Clinic, Inc. of 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Discussant: Mrs. Anne C, Schwartz, Director of Casework Services, Jewish 
Family Service Association, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Floor discussion 


THE PSYCHIATRIC CLINIC COMES TO THE HOME 

[Section I. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: Guido Crocetti, social psychologist, School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 
Speaker: Phyllis Rolfe, Research Associate, Psychiatric Home Treatment 
Service, Boston 

Floor discussion 


TREATMENT OF SEVERELY DISTURBED PERSONS IN A PUBLIC 
WELFARE SETTING 
[Section I. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: Maxie Howlett, Chief, Division of Standards for Local Serv- 
ices, Maryland State Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore 
Speakers: Irene Hitchman, M.D., Clinical Director, Springfield State 
Hospital, Sykesville, Md. 
Caroline Chandler, M.D., Chief, Office of Mental Health and Child 
Health, Maryland State Health Department, Baltimore 
William C. Sample, Children’s Health Council of the Mid-Peninsula, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


A HEALTHY GROUP LIFE—SOCIAL GROUP WORK’S CONTRIBU- 

TION TO MENTAL HEALTH 

[Section II: Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Hollis Vick, staff associate, Community Planning Division, 
United Community Funds and Councils of America, New York 
Speaker: Gisela Konopka, Professor, School of Social Work, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Floor discussion 
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LEISURE, CITIZENSHIP, AND MENTAL HEALTH 

[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Board member, United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Speaker: Homer C. Bishop, Associate Professor, George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 

Floor discussion 


GROUP PARTICIPATION—WELL-BEING FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
[Section II. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Elizabeth A. Campbell, Executive Director, International In- 
stitute of Philadelphia 
Speaker: Jean M. Maxwell, Director, Project on Standards for Centers 
and Club Programs for Older People, National Committee on the Aging, 
National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 
Floor discussion 


GROUP WORK IN THE PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL: TODAY A PA- 
TIENT, TOMORROW—? 
[Section II. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Herbert H. Leibowitz, Project Director, World Federation 
for Mental Health, U. S. Committee, New York 
Speaker: Minnie M. Harlow, Chief Group Worker, Meninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans. 
Floor discussion 


COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS. World 
Mental Health Year Lecture 
[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities] 
Presiding: Barry L. Levin, Assistant Director, Erie County Mental Health 
Board, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Speaker: Paul Lemkau, M.D., Johns Hopkins School of Public Health, 
Baltimore 
Discussant: Herbert L. Rooney, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, Mental 
Health Study Center, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 


USING A FILM TO PROMOTE SOCIAL ACTION 

[Committee on Methods of Social Action; Cosponsoring Group: Committee 

on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Arthur Katz, Dean, School of Social Work, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N.Y. 

“As Ye Sow.” Mental Health Service, Illinois State Department of Public 
Welfare, Springfield 
Discussant: George W. Magner, Director of Social Service, Illinois State 
Psychiatric Institute, Chicago 

Floor discussion 


USING A FILM TO PROMOTE SOCIAL ACTION 
[Committee on Audio-visual Aids; Joint session with Committee on Methods 
of Social Action] 
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1:15 P.M. 


THE STORY OF DOROTHEA DIX 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Alfred V. Taylor, Director, Public Relations Service, Family 
Service Association of America, New York; member, NCSW Committee 
on Audio-visual Aids 

“The Gentle Warrior.” The Christophers, 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. 


2:00 P.M.~$:30 P.M. 


FINANCING MENTAL HEALTH DURING THE DECADE OF THE 
SIXTIES 
[Committee on Financing Social Welfare Services] 
Presiding: Isadore Seeman, Executive Director, Health and Welfare 
Council of the National Capitol Area, Washington, D.C. 
Speaker: Mike Gorman, Executive Director, National Committee against 
Mental Illness, Washington, D.C. 
Floor discussion 


CONCURRENT DISCUSSION GROUPS 
[Committee on Methods of Social Action] 


GROUP 1. THE SOCIAL WORKER AS AN EXPERT WITNESS AT 
STATE AND LOCAL HEARINGS 
Discussion leader: Louis Huber, Executive Director, Fellowship Center, 
St. Louis 
Resource: Mrs. L. Trimble Steinbrecher, Illinois Board of Public Wel- 
fare Commissioners, Chicago 


GROUP 2. DEVELOPING SUPPORT IN THE COMMUNITY FOR LEG- 
ISLATIVE ACTION 
Discussion leader: Harold Lewis, Associate in Social Research, University 
of Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia 
Discussant: Max Silverstein, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Citizens’ 
Association, Philadelphia 


GROUP 3. UTILIZING RESEARCH IN LEGISLATIVE ACTION 
Discussion leader: William E. Gordon, Professor, George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington University, St. Louis 
Discussant: Roland L. Warren, Director, Social Research Service, New 
York State Charities Aid Association, New York 
Resource: Max Silverstein, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Mental 
Health, Inc., Philadelphia 
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THE CRISIS IN MENTAL HEALTH MANPOWER. World Mental Health 

Year Lecture 

[Committee on Personnel and Administration. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Guy Justis, Director, Colorado State Public Welfare Depart- 
ment, Denver 
Speaker: George Albee, Chairman, Psychology Department, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 
Discussants: Ersel] LeMasters, Chairman, School of Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Corinne Wolfe, Chief, Division of Technical Training, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Social Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 


DETERMINING APPLICANTS’ POTENTIAL FOR SOCIAL WORK AND 
ADVANCEMENT IN THE FIELD. World Mental Health Year Lecture 
[Committee on Personnel and Administration. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Joseph E. Baldwin, Director, Milwaukee County Department 
of Public Welfare 
Speaker: William S. Sadler, Sadler and Associates, Chicago 
Discussant: Sidney Berengarten, Professor and Director of Field Work, 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, New York 


THE HUMAN ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION. World Mental Health 

Year Lecture 

[Committee on Personnel and Administration. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding: Wilbur J. Schmidt, Director, Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare, Madison; Chairman, Committee on Personnel and Ad- 
ministration 
Speaker: Leonard Ganser, M.D., Director, Division of Mental Hygiene, 
Wisconsin State Department of Public Welfare, Madison 
Discussants: Morris Hursh, Commissioner, Minnesota State Department 
of Public Welfare, St. Paul 
Norman Lourie, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public Welfare, Harrisburg 

Floor discussion 


COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Mrs. Aline B. Auerbach, Director, Parent Group Education 
Department, Child Study Association’of America, New York; Chairman, 
NCSW Committee on Audio-visual Aids 

“Community Mental Health.” International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 
Discussants: Warren C. Lamson, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, Com- 
munity Services Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda, 
Md. 
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Luther E. Woodward, Senior Community Mental Health Representative, 
Community Mental Health Services, New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, New York 

Floor discussion 


3:45 P.M.—5:45 P.M. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NCSW MEMBERS. THE FUTURE ROLE OF 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
Presiding: Charles I. Schottland, President, National Conference on 
Social Welfare 
Panel chairman: Sanford Solender, Third Vice President, National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare 
Panel members: Eveline M. Burns, Past President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare 
David G. French, Chairman, Study Commission on Future Role of Na- 
tional Conference on Social Welfare 
Robert H. MacRae, Past President, National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare 
Joe R. Hoffer, Executive Secretary, National Conference on Social 
Welfare 
Resource person: Arthur Greenleigh, Greenleigh Associates, New York 


8:30 P.M. 


GENERAL SESSION. MENTAL HEALTH IN THE WORLD TODAY 
Presiding: James Brindle, Secretary, National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare; Director, Social Security Department, International Union—UAW, 
Detroit 

Invocation: Msgr. James C. Foley of Our Lady Star of the Sea Church, At- 
lantic City, N.J. 

Introduction of NCSW President for 1960-61 

Mental Health in the World Today 
Speaker: Brock Chisholm, M.D., psychiatrist; former Director General, 
World Health Organization 

Dramatic production: That’s Man 
Written and produced by Mrs. Ruth Moore, Chicago 


THURSDAY, JUNE 9 


9:00 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


DELINQUENCY 

[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Harold Hagen, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 

Sociological Theory of Relevance in Treating and Controlling Delinquency 
Speaker: Irwin Deutscher, Youth Development Center, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Cooperative Action on a Community Program 
Speakers: John J. Fallon, Program Director, Bar-None Ranch, Volunteers 
of America, Anoka, Minn. 
Lt. Col. Robert E. Nolte, Executive Director, National Youth Depart- 
ment, Volunteers of America, Minneapolis 


THE LEGACIES OF WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 

[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Walter S. Bieringer, Vice President, Plymouth Rubber Co., 
Canton, Mass. 
Panel members: Sherwood Moe, Deputy Special Representative of the 
United Nations Secretary General for WRY, United Nations, New York 
Edward B. Marks, Executive Director, United States Committee for Ref- 
ugees, New York 
James J. Norris, Director, European Catholic Relief Services, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, New York 
Ione DuVal, Director, Immigrants Service League, Chicago 


THE MULTIPROBLEM FAMILY—WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT IT AND 

ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Charles J. Birt, Executive Director, Greater Saint Paul Com- 
munity Chest and Council 
Speakers: Ludwig Geismar, Associate Professor, Graduate School of Social 
Work, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J.; formerly Research Di- 
rector, Family Centered Project, St. Paul 
Mrs. Beulah Compton, School of Social Work, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Treatment Supervisor, Family Centered Project, St. Paul 
William Hoffman, Assistant Director, Detention and Corrections Author- 
ity; formerly Community Organizer, Family Centered Project, St. Paul 


SERVING THE AGING—PROGRESS REPORT ON COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Robert Morris, Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Organization of Community Services for Older People—the Metropolitan 
Community y 
Speaker: Mary H. Little, Executive Secretary, Community Council for 
the Aging, Health and Welfare Council, Cincinnati 
The Town or Small City 
Speaker: Irva Brown, Burlington, Iowa 
The Rural Community 
Speaker: Morris Hursh, Commissioner, Minnesota Department of Public 
Welfare, St. Paul, for Bernard E. Nash, Executive Secretary, Governor's 
Citizens’ Council on Aging, St. Paul 
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THE VOLUNTEER IN REHABILITATION OF THE MENTALLY ILL 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Sara Lee Berkman, Head, Community Services Department, 
National Council of Jewish Women, New York 
Speaker: Winfred Overholser, M.D., Superintendent, St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C. 
Panel members: Barbara Phinney, Assistant Director, Service in Veterans 
Hospitals, American National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Baldwin Burnam, Board member, Bridgehaven After-Care Center, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Roquel Kramer, Personnel Manager, Lane Bryant, Inc., New York 
Floor discussion 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH— 
OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 
IN THE FOLLOW-UP 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Mrs. Rollin Brown, New York; Chairman, President's National 
Committee for the Golden Anniversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 
Next Steps—State-wide Planning 
Speaker: Mrs. J. A. Hill, Chairman, Subcommittee on White House Con- 
ference, Tennessee Commission on Youth Guidance, Morristown, Tenn. 
Next Steps—National Voluntary Organization Planning 
Speaker: Lyle Ashby, National Education Association, Washington, D.C.; 
Chairman, Council of National Organizations on Children and Youth 
Next Steps—Federal Planning 
Speaker: Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief, Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C.; Acting Chairman, Interdepartmental Committee 
on Children and Youth 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


EVALUATING PROGRAM OBJECTIVES AND MEASURING THE EF. 
FECTIVENESS OF THEIR ADMINISTRATION 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Robert F. Shea, Vice President, American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 
Speakers: Wayne Vasey, Dean, Graduate School of Social Work, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 
James R. Dumpson, Commissioner of Welfare, New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare 
Arthur H. Kruse, General Secretary, Family Service Association of Cleve- 
land 
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INTERGROUP RELATIONS AS A CHALLENGE FOR SOCIAL WORK 
PRACTICE 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: George Schermer, Executive Director, Commission on Human 
Relations, Philadelphia 
Speaker: Whitney M. Young, Dean, School of Social Work, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Discussants; Fred Grossman, Regional Director, Anti-Defamation League, 
B'nai B'rith, Pennsylvania-West Virginia-Delaware Region, Philadelphia 
Elmer Paul Brock, Regional Director, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, Wilmington, Del. 


DELINQUENCY 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Harold Hagen, American Public Welfare Association, Chicago 
Mobilizing State-wide Resources for Legislative Action 
Speaker: A. David Bouterse, Executive Director, Pennsylvania Citizens 
Association, Philadelphia 
State-wide Community Organization for Control and Prevention 
Speaker: Lawrence E. Higgins, Executive Secretary, Louisiana Youth 
Commission, Baton Rouge, La. 


THE MULTIPROBLEM FAMILY—WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT IT AND 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 


SERVING THE AGING—PROGRESS REPORT ON COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION 
[Combined Associate Group Meeting] 
Presiding: Robert Morris, Florence Heller Graduate School for Advanced 
Studies in Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
Motivating Older People for Participation 
Speaker: Ruth T. Storey, Director of Research Project, Little House, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
Older People as Volunteers 
Panel Members: 
A Community Experience 
Mary Ellen Hubbard, Secretary, Committee on Needs of Older Persons, 
Community Welfare Council, Dayton, Ohio 
Self-motivating and Self-directing Groups + 
Charles H. Eckhardt, Director, Old Guard of Point Pleasant Area, N.J. 
The Older Person as a Volunteer 
Mrs. Mary Ryan Mordaunt, Vice Chairman, Friendly Home Visiting 
Service, American Red Cross, Albany, N.Y. 
Summary Comments including Observations on Mass Organizations of Older 
People 
Speaker: Ollie A. Randall, Vice Chairman, National Committee on the 
Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 
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1:00 P.M.—2:00 P.M. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND MENTAL RETARDATION 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 

“Psychiatric Newsreel.” Smith, Kline & French, 1500 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Beyond the Shadow.” Colorado State Department of Public Health, 1422 
Grant Street, Denver 3, Colo. 


2:00 P.M.—3:30 P.M. 


PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Mrs. Elma Phillipson Cole, National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York; member, NCSW Committee on Audio-visual Aids 

“The Golden Age.” Text-Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42d Street, New York, 36, N.Y. 
Discussant: William Fitch, Executive Director, American Association of 
Retired Persons, Washington, D.C. 

Floor discussion 


FRIDAY, June 10 


9:00 A.M.—10:45 A.M. 


PUBLIC POLICY IN THE MAKING: SOCIAL SECURITY 1960 
[Section I: Services to Individuals and Families. Group Meeting 1] 
Presiding: Fred DelliQuadri, Dean, New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, New York 
Speakers: Elizabeth Wickenden, Consultant on Social Policy, National 
Social Welfare Assembly, New York 
Richard F. Cleveland, Semmes, Bowen and Semmes, Baltimore 
Floor discussion 


FOSTER HOME CARE: IS IT BEING USED EFFECTIVELY IN BEHALF 
OF FAMILIES AND CHILDREN? 
[Section I. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding: Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, President, Child Welfare League of 
America, New York 
Speakers: Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director, Child Welfare League of 
America, New York 
Mildred Arnold, Director, Division of Social Services, Children’s Bureau, 
Social Security Administration, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph P. Springob, Director, Catholic Social Service 
Bureau, Milwaukee 
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HOW EFFECTIVE ARE COMMUNITY SERVICES FOR PROTECTION 
OF CHILDREN? 
[Section I. Group Meeting 3] 
Panel chairman; Robert Mulford, General Secretary, Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Boston 
Panel members: Lieut. Alice E. Clifford, Juvenile Aid Bureau, Police De- 
partment, Philadelphia 
Dorothy Jackson, Social Service Consultant, Pupil Personnel Division, 
Indianapolis Public Schools 
Mrs. Pauline Rogers, Section Chief, Division of Child Welfare, U.S. De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
Anna Scholl, Administrative Supervisor, Public Health Nurses, Baltimore 
City Health Department 
Floor discussion 


ADC: THE NATION’S BASIC FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE PRO- 
GRAM 
[Section I. Group Meeting 4] 
Presiding: Esther Lazarus, Director, Baltimore City Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare 
Speaker: Kermit T. Wiltse, Associate Professor, School of Social Welfare, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Discussants: Bettie Livermore, Assistant Professor, Department of Social 
Work, University of West Virginia, Morgantown 
Mrs. Edith Close, Director of Counseling, Senior Centers of Metropoli- 
tan Chicago 
Floor discussion 


THE THREE-GENERATION FAMILY 

[Section I. Group Meeting 5] 
Presiding: The Hon. Margaret C. Schweinhaut, member, Maryland House 
of Delegates; Chairman, Maryland Commission on Aging, Kensington 
Speakers: Geneva Mathiasen, Executive Secretary, National Committee 
on the Aging, National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 
Mrs. Rose Lichtenstein, Supervisor of Services for the Aged, Jewish Com- 
munity Services of Long Island 

Floor discussion 


THE PROBLEMS OF THE PERSON SEEKING HELP IN OUR CUL- 
TURE 
[Section I. Group Meeting 6] 
Presiding: Mrs. Victor H. Shaw, Fairmont, W. Va.; President-nominee, 
National Conference on Social Welfare 
Speaker: David Landy, research anthropologist, Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center; Research Associate in Anthropology, Harvard University 
Medical School, Boston 
Discussant: Henry Freeman, Assistant Director of Casework, Family and 
Children’s Services of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh 


y 
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SERVING YOUTH GROUPS IN CONFLICT—AN APPRAISAL 

[Section II: Services to Groups and Individuals in Groups. Group Meeting 1} 
Presiding and discussion leader: Lester G. Houston, Executive Director, 
Roxbury Community Council, Boston; formerly Director, Special Youth 
Program, Roxbury, Mass. 
Speaker: Mary E. Blake, Group Work and Community Services Con- 
sultant, Community Services Branch, Jivision of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


OPERATION POPLAR 

[Section II. Group Meeting 2] 
Presiding and discussion leader: Lilian Sharpley, Executive Director, 
YWCA of Philadelphia 
Panel members: H. Francis De Lone, Chairman of Administrative Board, 
Operation Poplar, Philadelphia 
Lu Pinner, Girl Scout Worker, Operation Poplar, Philadelphia 
William F. Bussiere, Area Youth Worker, Operation Poplar, Philadelphia 
Bernard Ross, Associate Professor, School of Social Work and Social Re- 
search, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Floor discussion 


ASPECTS OF GOAL FORMATION: AN ORGANIZATIONAL PERSPEC- 
TIVE 
[Section II. Group Meeting 3] 
Presiding and discussion leader: Bernard R. Marks, Assistant Executive 
Director, Neighborhood Centre of Philadelphia 
Speaker: George Brager, Executive Director, YM—YWHA, Mount Ver- 
non, N.Y. 
Floor discussion 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—ITS NATURE AND SOCIAL WELFARE'’S 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONTROL AND PREVENTION 
[Section III: Services to Agencies and Communities] 
Presiding: E. Marguerite Gane, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid and 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children of Erie County, New 
York 
Speaker: Bertram M. Beck, Associate Executive Director, National Asso- 
ciation of Social Workers, New York 


WORLD REFUGEE YEAR 

[Committee on Audio-visual Aids] 
Presiding: Malvin Morton, Executive Director, Chicago Federation of 
Settlements and Neighborhood Centers; member, NCSW Committee on 
Audio-visual Aids 

“The Camp.” United States Committee for Refugees, 11 West 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
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“Kryfto.” United States Committee for Refugees, 11 West 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
Discussant: Edward B. Marks, Executive Director, United States Com- 
mittee for Refugees, New York 

Floor discussion 


11:15 A.M.-12:45 P.M. 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION. OUR SMALL WORLD—IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 
Presiding: Sanford Solender, Third Vice President, National Conference 
on Social Welfare 
Speaker; The Hon. Chester Bowles, Congressman from Connecticut 


Appendix B: Business Organization 
of the Conference for 1960 


‘Lm NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE is a volun- 
tary association of individual and organizational members who have 
joined the Conference to promote and share in discussion of the prob- 
lems and methods identified with the field of social work and imme- 
diately related fields. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE AND ASSOCIATE 
GROUPS 


NCSW OFFICERS 


President: Charles I. Schottland, Waltham, Mass. 

First Vice President: Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard, New York 
Second Vice President: Fedele Fauri, Ann Arbor 

Third Vice President: Sanford Solender, New York 
Secretary: James Brindle, Detroit 

Treasurer: Arch Mandel, Boston 

Past President: Robert H. MacRae, Chicago 
President-Nominee: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Executive Secretary: Joe R. Hoffer, Columbus, Ohio 


NCSW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Includes Officers Listed Above 


Term expires 1960: Harry M. Carey, Boston; Bill Child, Boise, Idaho; Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, Ann Arbor; David G. French, Waltham, Mass.; Clara Kaiser, 
New York; Mrs. Justine Wise Polier, New York; Karl Stern, M.D., Montreal, 
Canada 

Term expires 1961: Clark W. Blackburn, New York; Daniel Blain, M.D., 
Sacramento, Calif.; Sidney Hollander, Baltimore; Hugh R. Jones, Utica, N.Y.; 
William Kirk, New York; Gisela Konopka, Minneapolis; Sister Mary Immac- 
ulate, San Antonio, Texas 

Term expires 1962: Mrs. George Abbott, Washington, D.C.; Eugene H. 
Freedheim, Shaker Heights, Ohio; Robert T. Lansdale, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Esther Lazarus, Baltimore; Seaton W. Manning, San Francisco; Jay L. Roney, 
Chicago; Mrs. Savilla M. Simons, New York 
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NCSW COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Chairman: Mildred Arnold, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1960: Helen M. Alvord, Greenwich, Conn.; Mildred Arnold, 
Washington, D.C.; H. E. Chamberlain, M.D., Sacramento, Calif.; Dorothy B. 
Ferebee, M.D., Washington, D.C.; A. H. Scheller, St. Louis; Esther Test, 
Cleveland; Cecile M. Whalen, Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1961: Paul V. Benner, Baton Rouge, La.; Pearl Bierman, Chi- 
cago; Ernest J. Bohn, Cleveland; Bess Craig, Chicago; Merrill Krughoff, New 
York; Ralph Ormsby, Philadelphia; Jane Sutherland, New York 

Term expires 1962: Paul N. Averell, Birmingham, Mich.; Bernice Bridges, 
New York; Roger Cumming, Washington, D.C.; Dwight H. Ferguson, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Jeanne Jewett, Portland, Oreg.; Mrs. Anne T. McCormack, New York: 
Mrs. Mary Alice Roberts, Roanoke, Va. 


NCSW PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Members-at-Large 


Term expires 1960: Mrs. Moise Cahn, New Orleans; John McDowell, Boston 

Term expires 1961: Nelson C. Jackson, New York; Mrs. Ida C. Merriam, 
Washington, D.C. 

Term expires 1962: Sanford Solender, New York; Mrs. T. O. Wedel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


NCSW SECTION COMMITTEES 


SECTION I. SERVICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES 

Chairman: Gladys W. Shuford, Towson, Md. 

Vice Chairman: Maurice O. Hunt, New York 

Term expires 1960: Mrs. Margaret D. Brevoort, Milwaukee; Mrs. Edwin J. 
Kuh, Jr., Chicago; Neota Larson, Baltimore; Gordon Manser, Baltimore; 
Ben S. Meeker, Chicago; Mazie Rappaport, Baltimore; Lillian Snyder, Balti- 
more; Mary A. Young, Chicago 

Term expires 1961: Marvin Cardoza, San Francisco; Ruth Cooper, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Arthur R. Hellender, Oakland, Calif.; Andrew F. Juras, Portland, 
Oreg.; Harold E. Simmons, San Mateo, Calif. 

Term expires 1962: Henrietta B. DeWitt, Baltimore (deceased); Very Rev. 
Msgr. David I. Dorsch, Baltimore; Bernard M. McDermott, Baltimore; Clark 
L. Mock, Baltimore 


SECTION II. SERVICES TO GROUPS AND INDIVIDUALS IN GROUPS 

Chairman: Norma Sims, Seattle 

Vice Chairman: Daniel L. Prosser, Seattle 

Term expires 1960: Elizabeth A. Campbell, Philadelphia; Mrs. Helen E. 
Heydrick, Philadelphia; Bernard R. Marks, Philadelphia; Dorothy J. Royce, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

Term expires 1961: Virginia Lee Crowthers, Detroit; Emeric Kurtagh, 
Detroit; Mark Herley, Detroit; Olga M. Mader, Detroit 
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Term expires 1962: F. Don Casper, Portland, Oreg.; Mrs. F. Bartow Fite, 
Jr., Seattle; Leo Okin, San Francisco; John W. Pugh, Portland, Oreg. 


SECTION III. SERVICES TO AGENCIES AND COMMUNITIES 

Chairman: John F. Hickey, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Vice Chairman: Rendle H. Fussell, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Term expires 1960: H. Aubrey Elliot, Austin, Texas; Jessie B. Johnson, 
Denver; Barry I. Levin, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y.; Mrs. Louis A. Pollock, Denver; 
Mrs. Margaret Rule, Oklahoma City 

Term expires 1961: Margaret Berry, New York; Mrs. Irene Farnham Con- 
rad, New York; Katharine D. Harvey, New York; John G. Hill, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Term expires 1962: Mrs. DeLeslie Allen, Rochester, N.Y.; Kenneth W. 
Kindelsperger, Syracuse, N.Y.; Kenneth Storandt, Rochester, N.Y.; Mary E. 
Wood, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NCSW COMMON SERVICE COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCING OF SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 

Chairman: Ralph Henry Smith, Washington, D.C. 

Vice Chairman: Norman V. Lourie, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Term expires 1960: Louis Evans, Pittsburgh; Robert I. Hiller, Pittsburgh; 
Marshall Stalley, Pittsburgh; Elmer Tropman, Pittsburgh; Helen M. Alvord, 
Greenwich, Conn. 

Term expires 1962: Charles W. Hill, Providence, R.I.; Lawrence N. Spitz, 
Providence, R.I.; Augustine W. Riccio, Providence, R.I.; Ray Johns, Boston; 
Roy Miles, Boston 


COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF SOCIAL ACTION 

Chairman: Homer Bishop, St. Louis 

Vice Chairman: Leo Bohannon, St. Louis 

Term expires 1960: Victor I. Howery, Seattle; Jeanne Jewett, Portland, 
Oreg.; Lillian Johnson, Seattle; A. A. Smick, Pullman, Wash.; Ruban Span- 
naus, Addison, III. 

Term expires 1962: Howard Hollenbeck, St. Louis; Louis V. Huber, St. 
Louis; Mrs. David Littauer, St. Louis; Henry V. Putzel, St. Louis; Chester E. 
Stovall, St. Louis; Henry R. Wind, St. Louis 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 

Chairman: Wilbur J. Schmidt, Madison, Wisc. 

Vice Chairman: Meyer Bass, Milwaukee 

Term expires 1960: Frederick Breyer, Cincinnati; Sanford Brooks, Cincin- 
nati; Martin Cohen, Cincinnati; Elizabeth S. Kletsch, Milwaukee; Ray L. 
Richardson, Milwaukee; Anna Budd Ware, Cincinnati 

Term expires 1962: Metta Bean, Milwaukee; Benjamin A. Gjenvick, Mil- 
waukee; Aileen B. Pinkerton, New York; Louise A. Root, Milwaukee; John 
W. Teter, Milwaukee 


COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Chairman: Mrs. Aline B. Auerbach, New York 
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Vice Chairman: Martha Winn, New York 

Term expires 1960: Agnes Jones, Thornwood, N.Y.; Rohama Lee, New 
York; Jules Levaggi, San Francisco; Dr. Leo Leveridge, Wayne, N.J.; Elma 
Phillipson Cole, New York 

Term expires 1961: Robert Disraeli, New York; Margaret Kahn, New York; 
Malvin Morton, Chicago; Mrs. Mildred Rabinow, New York; Alex Rosen, 
New York; Mrs. Helen F. Southard, New York; Alfred V. Taylor, New York; 
Mrs. Margaret G. Twyman, New York 

Term expires 1962: Erik Barnouw, New York; Eve Kneznek, Albany, N.Y.; 
Inez D. Lohr, Washington, D.C.; Alex Sareyan, New York; Irving S. Shapiro, 
New York; Clare M. Tousley, New York; Harold N. Weiner, New York 


NCSW EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman; C. Raymond Chase, Boston 
Herbert Millman, New York; Corinne H. Wolfe, Washington, D.C. 


SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR 
GROUP WORK PAPERS, 1960 


Chairman: Merrill B. Conover, Philadelphia 
Mary Blake, Washington, D.C.; Yehuda Rosenman, Baltimore 


SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION PAPERS, 1960 


Chairman: Robert Fenley, New York 
Chester R. Brown, New York; Robert Morris, Waltham, Mass. 


SELECTION COMMITTEE FOR CASEWORK PAPERS, 1960 


Chairman: Wayne Vasey, New Brunswick, N.]. 
Mrs. Susan Pettiss, New York 


STAFF PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Mrs. Victor Shaw, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Richard Clendenen, Columbus, Ohio; Andrew G. Freeman, Columbus, 
Ohio; Helen McDaniels, Columbus, Ohio 


y 
COMMITTEE ON COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUP MEETINGS 


Chairman: William §. Bernard, American Council for Nationalities Service 
American Immigration and Citizenship Conference, Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy; 
American Social Health Association, Mrs. Esther E. Sweeney; Council on 
Social Work Education, Ann Elizabeth Neely; National Association for Re- 
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tarded Children, Gunnar Dybwad; National Association of Social Workers, 
School Social Work Section, Elizabeth Fulkerson; National Conference of 
Jewish Communal Service, Dr. Walter A. Lurie; National Council Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Department of Christian Social Relation, Rev. Almon R. 
Pepper; National Social Welfare Assembly, George W. Rabinoff; Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, Mrs. Renee Renner; Social Work Voca- 
tional Bureau, Clara M. Allen 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF COMBINED ASSOCIATE 
GROUP MEETINGS 


Social Problems of Mobility of Population. William S. Bernard, Co-Director, 
American Council for Nationalities Service, New York 

Sociocultural Aspects of Working with Various Groups. Elizabeth A. Camp- 
bell, Executive Director, International Institute of Philadelphia 

Residence Laws Deny Families Essential Services. Edith Lowry, Division of 
Home Missions, National Council of Churches of Christ, New York; Mrs. 
Savilla Simons, General Director, National Travelers Aid Association, New 
York 

Physical and Social Planning. H. Daniel Carpenter, Director, Hudson Guild, 
New York; Eugene Shenefield, Associate Director, Health and Welfare 
Planning Division, United Community Funds and Councils of America, 
Inc., New York 

Changing Patterns of Family Life. Harriet L. Parsons, Director, Field Service, 
Family Service Association of America, New York; Mrs. Muriel S. Webb, As- 
sistant Director, Department of Christian Social Relations, National Coun- 
cil Protestant Episcopal Church, New York 

Changing Patterns of Community Services. Morris Zelditch, Director, Social 
Planning Department, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
New York 

The Effects of Mobility on Children and Youth. Curtis Gatlin, Field Service, 
National Committee on Employment of Youth of the National Child Labor 
Committee, New York 

Alcoholism: Approaches Which Work. Margaret B. Bailey, Director, Family 
Research Project, National Council on Alcoholism, New York 

The New Look in UNICEF. Mrs. Susan T. Pettiss, Associate Director, Inter- 
national Social Service, American Branch, New York 

The Role of Social Work in Developing Moral and Spiritual Values in Today’s 
World. Robert E. Bondy, Director, National Social Welfare Assembly, New 
York; Henry J. Whiting, Executive Secretary, Division of Welfare, National 
Lutheran Council, New York 

Intergroup Relations as a Challenge for Social Action 

Intergroup Relations as a Challenge for Social Work Practice. George Scher- 
mer, Executive Director, Commission on Human Relations, Philadelphia 

Serving the Aging—Progress Report on Community Organization. Mrs. Ge- 
neva Mathiasen, Executive Secretary, National Committee on the Aging of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, New York 
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The Volunteer in Rehabilitation of the Mentally Ill. Sara Lee Berkman, 
Head, Community Services Department, National Council of Jewish 
Women, New York 

The Legacies of World Refugee Year. Walter H. Bieringer, Plymouth Rubber 
Company, Canton, Mass. 

Juvenile Delinquency. Catharine V. Richards, Youth Services Consultant, Wel- 
fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 

The White House Conference on Children and Youth—Opportunities and 
Responsibilities for Social Welfare in the Follow-up. Mrs. Elma Phillipson 
Cole, Consultant to National Organizations, White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, New York 

The Multiproblem Family—What We Know about It and Its Implications 
for the Future. Charles J. Birt, Executive Director, Greater St. Paul Com- 
munity Chest and Council 

Evaluating Program Objectives and Measuring the Effectiveness of Their Ad- 
ministration. Robert F. Shea, Vice President, American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN OF ASSOCIATE GROUPS 


AFL-CIO Community Services Activities, Berkeley F. Watterson 

American Council for Nationalities Service, Dr. William S. Bernard 

American Friends Service Committee, Ocutt Sanders 

American Home Economics Association, Mrs. Mabel Moore 

American Humane Association, Children’s Division, Vincent deFrancis 

American Immigration and Citizenship Conference, Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy 

American Jewish Committee, the Institute of Human Relations, John Slawson 

American Legion, National Child Welfare Division, Randel Shake 

American National Red Cross, Charlotte Johnson 

American Public Welfare Association, Mrs. Ann Porter 

American Social Health Association, Mrs. Esther E. Sweeney 

Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B'rith, Israel H. Moss 

Association of State Conferences of Social Work, Corinne M. Callahan 

Association of the Junior Leagues of America, Jane Sutherland 

Big Brothers of America, Goesta Wollin 

Child Study Association of America, Alfred D. Buchmueller 

Child Welfare League of America, Elizabeth Christie 

Church Conference of Social Work, Dr. William J. Villaume 

Community and Social Agency Employees Union, A.F.S.C.M.E., AFL-CIO, 
Hilda Siff 

Council on Social Work Education, Ann Elizabeth Neely 

Episcopal Service for Youth, Mrs. Leonard E. Hoag 

Family Service Association of America, Joseph McDonald 

Florence Crittenton Homes Association, Bertha Heinemeyer 

International Social Service, American Branch, Mrs. Susan T. Pettiss 

Muscular Dystrophy Association of America, Marguerite Lohrer 

National Association for Mental Health, Edward Linzer 
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National Association for Retarded Children, Curtis Krishef 

National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, Mrs. Dorothy 
Gazzolo 

National Association of Social Workers, Joseph P. Anderson 
Committee on Community Organization, Florence Ray 
Group Work Section, Florence Ray 
Medical Social Work Section, Leonora Rubinow 
Psychiatric Social Work Section, Thomas Briggs 
Research Section, Mrs. Lili G. Sweat 
School Social Work Section, Jerry L. Kelley 

National Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, Donald G. 
Blackburn 

National Association on Service to Unmarried Parents, Jean Kallenberg 

National Committee on Employment of Youth of the National Child Labor 
Committee, Lila Rosenblum 

National Conference of Jewish Communal Service, Preston David 

National Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, Department of Christian 
Social Relations, Mrs. Muriel S. Webb 

National Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. Leo Hartfield 

National Council of YMCA’s, Sutherland D. Miller 

National Council on Alcoholism, Margaret B. Bailey 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Milton A. 
Brown 

National Jewish Welfare Board, Herbert Millman 

National Legal Aid and Defender Association, Junius L. Allison 

National Probation and Parole Association, Sol Rubin 

National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Harold Weiner 

National Social Welfare Assembly, George W. Rabinoff 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Oscar Kurren 

National Travelers Aid Association, Isabell Axenfeld 

National Urban League, Nelson C. Jackson 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America, Mrs. Renee Renner 

The Salvation Army, Lt. Col. Chester R. Brown 

Social Work Vocational Bureau, Clara M. Allen 

United Community Funds and Councils of America, Inc., Eugene Shenefield 

United HIAS Service, James P. Rice 

United Seamen’s Service, Mrs. Lillian Rose 

Volunteers of America, Gen. John F. McMahon 

YWCA of the U.S.A., Ethlyn Christensen 


Index 


ADC, see Public Assistance 

Addams, Jane, quoted, 38 

Administration of social agencies; ad- 
visory committee of ADC recipients 
proposed, 229-30; public assistance, 
225; racial discrimination, 148; urban 
renewal, 207-8 

Advisory Council on Child Welfare, re- 
port of, 23-24 

Advisory Council on Public Assistance, 
report of, 23 

Aged, the, see Aging, the 

Aging, the, medical care for, 23 

Aid to Dependent Children, see Public 
assistance 

“Aid to Dependent Children: the Na- 
tion’s Basic Family and Child Welfare 
Program,” 218-31 

American Council on Education, 56 

Apollonianism, 75 

Asia: China, 4, 12-13, 17, 18-29; India, 10; 
social change, 3, 4 

Assistance, see Public assistance 

Automation, 6 


Bartlett, Harriett M., paper by, 194-205 

Beck, Bertram M., paper by, 180-93 

Behavior: decision-making, 122-23; 
group, 113-26; human learning, 124- 
26; implications of research in, 113-26; 
influence of communication, 120-22; 
influence of environment, 118-19; in- 
fluence of occupation, 118; influence 
of perception, 119-20; influence of 
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